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THE anniversary address of the distinguished president of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Sir R. I. Murchison—the “ Rapport sur les 
Travaux de la Société de Géographie et sur les Progrés des Sciences 
Géographiques” by the general secretary, M. Alfred Maury, and the 
“‘ Compte-rendu”’ of the secretary of the Imperial Geographical Society 
of Russia, M. Lamansky—afford abundant data by which to arrive at 
some sound generalisations respecting the recent advance made in geo- 
graphical science and discovery. The progress effected in the latter de- 
partment more especially, if not of so much positive importance as in the 
former, takes precedence in the interest it creates | in the prospects 
which all new discoveries hold out to the future. It is, indeed, to such 
‘discoverers that the geographical institutions of this and of other countries 
almost always award their honorary medals. 

In limiting ourselves, then, on the present occasion, to that which simply 
concerns exploration, research, and discovery, it is impossible not to feel 
a certain amount of national pride in recording the fact that our ad- 
venturous countrymen (with very few exceptions indeed) take the lead in 
a race far more glorious than triumphs of the battle-field. The world is 
indebted this year to Captains Burton and Speke for the exploration of a 
vast region of Eastern and Central Africa, never before traversed by civi- 
lised man, and for the discovery of the great internal lakes of Tanganyika 
and Nyanza; to Captain Palliser and his adventurous companions, Dr. 
Hector, Lieutenant Blakiston, and others, for the successful exploration 
of large tracts in British North America, and the discovery of practicable 
passes across the Rocky Mountains; and to Mr. John M‘Dougall Stuart 
for his remarkable journey in South Australia, which led to the signal 
discovery of eighteen thousand square miles of valuable and well-watered 
pastoral country far to the north of the western saline region. But we 
must not omit also to acknowledge that where the very best qualities for 
the successful exploration of new countries—varied intimacy with different 
branches of science, combined to the necessary enterprise, courage, and 
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perseverance—are in requisition, it is in the land of Humboldt that such 
are almost alone to be met with. The Barths, the Overwegs, the Vogels, 
the Roths,* and the Schlagintweits attest to this fact, so creditable to the 
fatherland. The murder of Adolphe Schlagintweit by a bigoted and 
ferocious Synd, named Wulli Khan, who had the guileless traveller 
beheaded in front of the walls of Kasghar, is one of those melancholy 
events which add to the gloomy prestige already attached to those 
countries by the fate of Conolly and Stoddart. Central Asia seems, 
indeed, to be one of the few remaining regions where fanaticism finds a 
pleasurable gratification in propagating error by shedding the blood of 
man. 
The Geographical Society of Paris conferred their gold medal this 
year on the brothers Adolphe, Hermann, and Robert Schiagintweit, 
“ yvoyageurs, géologues, naturalistes et physiciens Bavarois,” for their ex- 
lorations of Thibet and Eastern Turkestan, and for the discoveries made 
3 them to the north and to the north-west of the Himalaya. 

Geographical discovery would seem to be out of the question with 
regard to Europe, but this is not exactly the case. The Admiralty surveys 
—more especially those effected by the naval officers of Great Britain— 
are constantly dntintting new facts in connexion with the submarine 
features of the earth’s surface. The rapid publication of new maps, charts, 
and works of different kinds—the studies of the historical or comparative 
geographer, and of the archeologist—even the labours of the “ Alpine 
Club”—all assist materially in the progress of geography. In the last 
five years these latter Alpine volunteers, for example, have succeeded in 
ascending the highest point of Monte Rosa, the Dom, the Great Combin, 
the Alleleinhorn, the Wetterhorn Proper, and several other peaks never 
before scaled, besides exploring and making better known many other of 
the highest and most inaccessible portions of the Alps. 

Asia, a country in which, according to M. Maury, “ tandis que la 
Russie voit grandir chaque année sa puissance, et son peuple prendre pos- 
session du sol par des conquétes faciles et durables, l’Angleterre sent 
s’ébranler sous elle les fondements du gigantesque empire qu’elle avait 
fondé aux Indes,” has still much to reveal to the zealous explorer. The 
religious zeal of the English and Anglo-Americans gives rise every year 
to some new discovery in Palestine and Syria. Mr. Graham’s excursion 
in Hauran—the ancient Bachan—has, for example, furnished many new 
facts. The traveller has discovered traces of cities that existed in the land 
of Og at the time of the conquest of the Israelites, and he has discovered 
inscriptions in an unknown language, whose characters, according to Dr. 
Barth, have great resemblance to those in use among the Berbers. The 
German pastor, Valentiner, has contributed to throw light upon the topo- 
graphy of the tribe of Benjamin ;+ M. Rosen has perfected the descrip- 
tions of the valley of Hebron and of the surrounding country ;{ M. Roth 
ag the same with regard to the Dead Sea and countries east of the 

ordan. 


The existence of the crocodile, although only once seen, if seen at all, 





* It is to be regretted that this distinguished traveller, Dr. Roth, Professor at 
Munich, died of fever last summer at Hasbeiya, in Ante-~Lebanon, after making 
several tours, the results of which have not yet been published. 

+ Journal de la Société Orientale de Leipsick. t Ibid. 
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in the river Euphrates, has long been suspected by travellers and natu- 
ralists to exist in Western Asia. There was an historical reminiscence 
in the Crocodilon Flumen et Mons at the renowned Gates of Syria; 
there were legendary references to the same reptile in the so-called 

of Rhodes, and in the Hawan Kebir, or Great Beast, of the 
Turks. The Crusaders found crocodiles in the Lacus Crocodilorum, east 
of Marash, and which, albeit still known as the Moiat al Temsah, or 
Crocodile Waters, have not, to our knowledge, been explored by any 
modern naturalist. M. Victor Guerin had also announced his belief in 
the existence of the same creature in the rivers of Palestine, but M. Roth 
has at length set the question at rest by the discovery of the remains of 
no monitor or ameiva, but of true crocodiles, in the rivulets of Zerka and 
Difleh, that flow between Jaffa and Cwsarea, The same distinguished 
naturalist and zealous traveller has also determined the molluse from 
which the Tyrian dye was derived to be the Murex trunculus. 

Dr. de Kotschy has published the result of an interesting exploration 
of Taurus in Cilicia,* and M. Nicolai de Seidlitz has given to the world 
an equally meritorious monograph of the environs of Lake Urimiyah. 
The most interesting and little-known central regions of Kurdistan are 
also getting gradually laid open. M. C, Sandreczki has travelled from 
Mosul to Urimiyah. M. Lersch has published a memoir on the language 
of the Kurds, among whom M. O. Blau distinguishes four principal 
races in the north: the Djeélali, the Melanli, the Sehakaki, and the 
Haideranli.t 

Dr. Azariah Smith, missionary of the American board, has impugned 
the correctness of Mr. W. F. Ainsworth’s positioning of Julamerk or 
Julamerik, which may be considered as the pivot of central North Kur- 
distan.t It is quite possible that the traveller in question may have been 
slightly in error in his latitudes, as, having several lofty mountain ranges 
to cross in reaching that point, he may, in the fear of exaggerating the 
horizontal distance, where so much was at high angles of inclination, 
have, in reality, under-estimated the distance travelled. The only obser- 
vations obtained to correct the day’s workings at Julamerik itself were 
two of Jupiter on the meridian, June 20 and 21 (78 deg. 45 min. 40 sec., 
and 78 deg. 45 min. 50 sec.), and one of the moon on the meridian, 
June 21 (time 5h. 4 min. 30 sec., 100 deg. 20 min. 20 sec.). These 
observations were obtained under circumstances of peculiar difficulties, 
originating in the jealousy of the natives, and are, therefore, not yee | 
to be depended upon. But it may also be remarked, that if Dr. Azaria 
Smith’s positioning of Julamerk, as he designates it, is correct, what 
becomes of the country traversed in several days’ journey by Mr, Layard 
between Wan and that place, and which includes the districts of Mukus, 
of Shattak, and Lewen?§ The relative position of Zakho and Jezirah 
ebn Omar, as also of the river Khabur, with respect to Julamerik, has 
been decidedly cleared up by the American geographers, who have had 
further opportunities of exploring the intervening country; but what 





* Annales des Voyages. 
Journal de la Société Orientale de Leipsick. 
¢ Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. ii. p. 63 et seq. 
§ See map attached to Mr. Layard’s Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and 
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does Dr. Smith mean by saying “there can be no hesitation in striking 
out the Little Zab (Berdizawi) 2?” Dr. Smith himself admits the exist- 
ence of a stream at Leihun, the point in question, since he speaks of 
“the smallness of its mouth.”* There are, however, three streams at that 
point : one was three or four yeah another twenty, and a third twenty- 
two yards wide in June.t The map-maker is responsible for the dotted 

ngation of the central and easterly streams northwards. Dr. Wright, 
quoted by Dr. Smith, also says; “Just east of the church of Mar George 
is.a small stream, a branch of the Zab.” It is, however, to be hoped that 
the results of the survey made by the Limitrophal Commission, acting 
under the joint powers of Turkey, Persia, Russia, and England, will soon 
be published, when no doubt geography will be enriched with a vast 
mass of detail regarding the interior of Kurdistan.} 

In Persia, Mr, Thomson and Lord Schomburg Kerr, attached to the 
British mission, have made no less than three separate ascents of the 
wer of Demavend, north of Teheran, and have determined its summit by 

iling water to be 21,500 feet above the sea. It appears from this that 
the barometrical observation of Mr. W. Taylor Thomson (Mr, Thomson’s 
brother), made in September, 1837 (15.05), has been under-estimated.§ 
M. de Kotschy, who effected the ascent of the Demavend after Mr. W. 
Taylor Thomson, also estimates the height as double that of Mount Etna; 
ros these estimates are further corroborated by M. Lennes’s geodetic 
observations made in 1838, and which, according to M. Otto Struve’s 
calculations, give 20,085 French feet for the elevation of the same peak. 

“ Hence,”’ remarks Sir R. 1. Murchison, “it is certain that Demavend 
is much loftier than the Ararat of geographers, which lies at the south 
end of the Caucasus, and has an altitude of 17,112 feet only. But if that 
name is to be applied to the highest summit in Western Asia, we are 
assured by Sir Henry Rawlinson that Mount Judi, overhanging the plain 
of Assyria, is much higher than Demavend, and is actually considered by 
the inhabitants to be the mountain on which the ark of Noah rested.” 

The tradition of the Jebel Judi being the true Thenanin, or Mountain 
of the Ark, is well known to Oriental travellers ;|| but the range of 
mountains so named is far from being the highest in Kurdistan, not 
ascending beyond the limit of perpetual snows. The loftiest peaks in 
Kurdistan will, there is eyery reason to believe, be found in the Tura 
Jelu, or Jellu, or Jawur Tag, probably in the peak marked as Sheikiv.{ 
But although the Jellu mountains are so high as to have been described 
as snow-clad “ peaks rising on a sea of peaks, or mountains superposed on 
@ group of mountains,”** it does not necessarily follow that they exceed 

* Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. ii. p. 66. 

t Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xi. p. 48. All these streams 
were crossed by theftraveller, whose veracity is thus carelessly impugned, on 
bridges of twigs. See ‘Travels, &c., voll ii. p. 242. 

¢ According to information communicated by Mr. Petermann to Sir R. I. 
Murchison, the results of the survey of the boundary line between Turkey and 
Persia, executed by the International Commission, are now being laid down in the 
Dépét de la Guerre at St. Petersburg on the scale of 1 : 73.500. 

§ Journal of Royal Geographical Society, vol. viii. p. 109 et seq. 

} Travels, &c., vol. ii. p. 340 et seg. 


{ Map in Journal of Royal Geographical Society, vol. xi. p. 74. 
** Travels, &c., vol. ii. p. 311. 
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the Demavend or even Mount Ararat in elevation, as the latter have the 
advantage of a more elevated basis. We, however, join in all cordiality 
in the feelings of hope expressed by the distinguished president of the 
Royal Geographical Society, that as Sir Henry Rawlinson has gone to 
Persia, there to represent our sovereign, he will not quit his post until he 
has taken steps to clear up these points. 

|. The Russians never weary in their laborious explorations of Central Asia. 
If we are to place confidence in the foresight ain correctness of the gene- 
ralisations of the French reporter, “ ces expéditions se rattachent au vaste 
projet d’extension de son influence en Asie nourri par le gouvernement 
russe, Déja, depuis longues années, cet empire prépare les voies qui doivent 
lui ouvrir Paceés de I’Asie meridionale.” One of the latest and most im- 
portant expeditions was that sent into the heart of Central Asia, under 
Captain Julubeff, to beyond the river Ili and the lake Balkhash in the 
Kirghis steppes, to the confines of Chinese Turkestan. M. Alexis 
Boutakow has also explored the lower course of the Syr-Dariah from 
Fort Perowski to its embouchure. M. Khanikoff has led an expedition 
into Khorassan, a country which, M. Maury also tells us, ‘* est appelé a 
jouer, dans les destinées politiques de ]’Asie, un réle important,” and Sir 
R. I. Murchison says of the efficieucy of this expedition that it gave to 
it the scientific importance of a general survey.* 

Nor have the exploratory labours of Russia been less energetic more 
to the eastward. The river Ussuri, one of the affluents of the great 
Amur, and which constitutes the boundary between Russia and China, 
was last year examined by Captain Veniukoff, and for the first time its 
banks were examined in their whole length. M. Schmidt has also been 
sent in charge of an expedition to the basin of the Amur itself, and 
which is to extend its researches to the Khin Jhan, and other mountain 
chains, from whence its tributaries descend, as also to the island of 
Sakhalin. 

The Amur, it may be remarked, has been visited since it has been 

Opened to navigation by the Russians from the seaboard. M. Otto 
he, a merchant of San Francisco, equipped the Oscar with the view 

of establishing commercial relations with Mantchuria. Leaving his ship 
in the bay of Castries, celebrated by the clever escape from thenee of the 
Russian squadron in 1855 (they having made their way good to the 
Amur by the north, whilst the British eet was returning in pursuit to 
ain the Sea of Okhotsk by La. Pérouse’s Strait !), and the site now of 
fortress of Alexandrovsk, M. Esche made his way in a small vessel to 
Nikolaiewsk, which he describes as being already a flourishing town, built 
upon a table-land as extensive as that of San Francisco. The town is sur- 
rounded by a forest, and its market-place is equal in extent to the Wash- 
ington-square of the Californian port. Wide streets diverge from it as 
from a central point. There is a restaurant, a ball-room, a reading- 
room with all the German, French, and Belgian papers, and a library 
which already boasts of its four thousand tr amat There are several 
villages inhabited by Russian colonists around the town, where corn 
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* Bulletin of the Society of St. Petersburg and the Viestnikk imperatorskago 
rousskago geographitcheskago obch tchestva. 
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and vegetables are successfully cultivated. Hemp and tobacco thrive 
especially, and constitute already important articles of commerce. Large 
quantities of most valuable timber are also floated down the river, which 
is already navigated by four steamers. The Amur widens like the Elbe 
beyond its mouth, and at Cape Prouge, below Nikolaiewsk, is no less 
than forty miles in width. Metals abound as well as wood, and the 
existence of large coal-fields gives promise of great results to the future 
maritime and commercial movements of the Russians upon this hitherto 
long-neglected river. 

ultimate subjugation of the Tchetchenses in the Caucasus by the 

of the veteran chieftain Schamy]l, is of the utmost importance 
to the future of Russia in Asia. The Muscovites will now have no 
fretful mountaineers in their rear during their progress onwards, whether 
towards the uplands of Higher Asia, or along the more fertile and 
tempting valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates. Whichever it may 
be—if countries are neglected by others—the results cannot but 
be beneficial to the progress of civilisation and to the general welfare of 
the human race. 

The additions to our acquaintance with the coasts, ports, and interior 
of the vast empire of China, which have been made during the last year, 
are very considerable. By the judicious and decisive measures of her Ma- 
jesty’s ambassador, the Earl of Elgin, and the skill and energy of our naval 
armaments, commanded by that excellent officer, Admiral Sir Michael Sey- 
mour, combined with those of our allies, the great river Yang-tse-kiang 
has been ascended, amid hostile populations, for between six and seven 
hundred miles—a distance equal to the length of the Danube in a 
straight line from its mouth to near Vienna. Such an achievement, it 
has been justly remarked, would have been impossible in any other age 
than the one we live in. We are indebted to Captain Sherard Osborn, 
commanding the Furcous steam-frigate (in which Lord Elgin sailed), 
and to Mr, Oliphant, the secretary of Lord Elgin, for graphic accounts 
of this wonderful voyage, the difficulties of which were greatly increased 
by the extraordinary changes which are continually going on in the 
banks and bottom of the great river. Mr. Oliphant’s descriptions would 
lead us to modify to some extent the alluring picture which previous 
writers have given us of the population, the wealth, and the prosperity 
of the interior, Instead, for example, of a population of 8,000,000, 
ascribed to the three cities of which Han-kow is the chief, he is di 
to reduce the figures to an eighth part of that number. It is to be 
remarked, however, that the terrific rebellion by which the valley of the 
Yang-tse-kiang has been more particularly devastated, has caused a 
wide-spread desolation, and opulent cities have been razed to the ground 
rF converted into jungles, where wild animals have occupied the resorts 
of man. 

Sad reminiscences will now for ever attach themselves to the name of 
the river Peiho. In the spring of last year Captain Sherard Osborn 
sailed from Shanghai—sixteen years ago a quiet Chinese city where no 
foreign keel had ever before floated, now the queen of Central China, 
with an import and export trade in European bottoms amounting to the 
value of 26,774,018/.!—for Tient-sin, the populous, but filthy, port of 
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capital, Pekin, on the Peiho river.* Good anchorage was found at 

trance of the gulf of Pe-chili, between the islands of Mia-tao 
Chang-shan, but in the gulf itself a muddy sea and murky atmo- 

added to the difficulties of a little-known navigation. This state 
things, and a southerly current, were attributed to the prodigious dis- 
charge of water occasioned by summer thaws from the high and 
snow-covered plains of Mongolia and Mantchuria. At noon on April 
14 the Furious came to anchor eight miles and a half off the shore, 
with only twenty-two feet under the keel at low water. The sea was of 
a thick muddy colour, the sky murky and isty. The low land at the 
cuamsthcal: lip Whdlioe- wind: baie hediaiiatthp stele, ben-thbes -ablensiis 
more marked in outline than the rest, denoted the position of the forts 
and batteries of Taku, or Takoo. 

It is not a little curious that the capital of so vast and populous a 
country as China, especially endowed with great navigable rivers, should 
stand upon an insignificant stream like the Peiho, which, being translated, 
means the North River.t This ominous stream has its sources in the 
high lands, at no great distance beyond Pekin, and runs, for the _ 
portion of its tortuous course, through a level country, the velocity of its 
stream, rather than the volume of its water, having scoured out a narrow 
bed in the stiff clay which forms the substratum of the Pe-chili, or plain 
of Chili. This scouring foree, however, becomes so weakened as it 
approaches the sea, owing to the low level of the shores allowing a 
constant overflow, that instead of cutting a twelve foot channel straight 
into the gulf of Pe-chili, the depth of the river suddenly decreases, and 
the river discharges itself over an area several miles in extent, forming 
what is known as the bar, and of which the only chart extant at the time 
of Lord Elgin’s visit was an American one. 

Gonided Lop the teaecbney wath sohich thé Chinese had marked the 
channel over the bar, the gun-boats and despatch vessels of the allied 
squadrons were enabled, by taking advantage of a high spring tide, to 
cross the bar. This was on the 19th of May, 1858. Directly the bar 
was crossed a deep channel was entered, which, although tortuous, had 
never less than twelve feet water in it, and in many places much more, 
all the way from the entrance to Tient-sin. Projecting spits of mud or 
sand were sometimes found off the salient points where river took a 
sharp turn, but the general character was uniform—namely, a muddy 
stream running ou a flat country, wonderfully free from all obstruc- 
tions, and the channel generally steep to the river bank. In the short 
distance of thirty miles which intervened between the forts of Taku and 
the port of Tient-sin, the river turned and twisted over not less than fifty 
miles of ground. 
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* Notes, Geographical and Commercial, made awing. the Passage of H.M.S, 
Furious, in 1858, from Shanghai to the Gulf of Pechili and back. By Captain 
Sherard Osborn. Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
Vol. iti. p. 55 ef seg. 

¢ Sir John Bowring says: “ No Chinaman would know it by that name. Peiho 
means simply the river in the north—any river to the north of the locality where 
you may then be. The real name is Tien-sin-hoa, that is, the river of Tien-sin, 
or Tient-sin.” ‘The Russians, however, say Bai-he or Chan-be river. 
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The lower part of the river is a dreary mud flat, with saline plants. 
The banks ‘are, however, turned to every possible advantage by a swarm- 
ing population, Mud-built villages commence within a mile of the 
ss ewes of them—Taku—is near the ee Wretched, 
dirty, and fo lling though these villages a to the eye of a 
Seageehs they are, in fact, lawalion rich ik ae hoarded fruits of 
commercial and agricultural industry. Owing, also, to the combined 
effects of the rebellion in the great valley of the Yang-tse-kiang, the 
occupation of Ching-kiang-fu, on the Great Canal, and the unruly 
Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, having left its bed and taken some other 
course, the old canal traffic had, at the time of Lord Elgin’s visit to the 
Peiho, been converted into a coasting trade, and fleets of junks were 
anchored or hauled into mud docks cut in the banks in front of each of 
these villages. 

As the Peiho will not improbably become, when relieved of its next 
winter's ice—if not before—the scene of retributive justice, we will give 
some further details concerning this interesting stream from Captain 
Sherard Osborn’s graphic pen. It appears, then, from that gallant 
officer's descriptions, that beyond the first fifteen miles the Peiho im- 

roves rapidly; the amount of tilled land keeps increasing, and fields of 

ndian corn, millet, bearded wheat, lettuces, and radishes follow in rapid 
succession. ‘The villages are embosomed in fruit orchards, or hide their 
ugliness in groves of handsome trees. Some of the reaches of the river 
become exceedingly picturesque, although there is a lack of the grotesque 
temple and quaint pagoda which give so marked a character to Chinese 
scenery in the) south. The villages were full of inhabitants—stalwart 
naked labourers, and hosts of noisy, healthy children, and no lack of 
women. These poor peasants received the mission with superstitious 
marks.of respect. ‘The villages, population, and cultivation were, how- 
ever, limited to a belt from two to four miles deep along the course of 
the river: beyond was a dreary steppe. 

A. reach three miles long brought the expedition in sight of the city 
of Tient-sin, and the salt heaps or magazines for which that city 1s 
famous commenced at the end of the reach, near the remains of an old 
ruined tower which once guarded the approach. Some of these heaps 
were one hundred feet high and two hundred feet long, and formed a 
magnificent defence. Beyond, were the southern suburbs of the city, a 
long row of dingy hovels, crowded with a staring population, ocoupying 
both. banks of the river; and further on a bridge of boats, where the river 
teok:a sharp turn to the right, whilst the entrance to the Great Canal 
lay to the left. 

! Tient-sin itself was found, upon further examination, to be a walled 
city, built in the form of a square, each face as nearly as possible a mile 
long. It stands at the angle formed between the south bank of the 
Great Canal and the river Peiho, but its walls are from two to three 
hundred yards from the water’s edge. There are only four gates, and 
suburbs of some extent lie to the north, and west, and east, but few 
houses were to be seen on the plain beyond the southern wall. These 
suburbs consist, for the major part, as does the city, of mud-built houses, 
giving the whole place an appearance of meanness and poverty little in 
keeping with its reputation for wealth and commercial importance. The 
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tion was estimated at one hundred thousand souls, but it is to be 
remarked that all the igious floating population had fled in their 
boats. The streets within the city ran, for the most part, at right angles 
to each other; in the suburbs they were far more eccentric. All were 
excessively ill kept, and, adds Captain Sherard Osborn, “‘ of all the 
strong-smelling places it has been my hard fate to visit in this land of 
strong and foul smells, Tient-sin city and suburbs—streets, houses, and 
inhabitants—are the most disagreeable. They seem to be aware of it, 
and feed largely upon ete master the difficulty, but to a visitor the 
odour is perfectly capable of giving the nose-ache.” Two public build- 
ings made themselves especially conspicuous : one was the temple at which 
Lord Macartney was met by the emperor’s legate in 1793, and which 
beeame the abode of the allied ambassadors ; the other was a handsome, 
isolated building on the plain, about twelve hundred yards’ distance from 
the river. It was called the Temple of ‘the Glory of the Ocean, and, 
strangely enough, was the place in which the treaty of Tient-sin was 
eventually signed. 

The river Peiho becomes more shallow beyond Tient-sin, and gives off 
to the north-west a fine canal spanned by a handsome bridge, and which 
communicates with the great city of Pan-ching or Pan-ting. The river 
beyond this canal, and just at the confluence of the When-ho or Salt 
River, deepens suddenly, and assumes a different character, artificial em- 
bankments existing on both sides. The river is also more tortuous and 
narrow, and the difficulties of navigation are much increased. Captain 
Sherard Osborn believes that, in times of flood, small gun-boats, lightened 
to four feet, might ascend one-third of the way up to Tung-chow, the 
landing-place for the city of Pekin, or about twenty miles above Tient-sin, 
leaving only forty miles to be done with row-boats. It is evident from this, 
however, that the success of operations against Pekin must be determined 
by land. The country above Tient-sin varied in no degree from that 
immediately below it ; it was everywhere thickly mhabited. A splendid 
paved road also exists between Tient-sin and Pekin, and in dry weather 
the whole plain is said’ to be passable for carriages, men,° or horses. 
According to Captain Osborn, if, at any future time, erie 5 — 
against Pekin should become necessary, the months of April, May, and 
June would be the best to employ. ‘The course of the Peiho should be 
followed to ‘Tung-chow for facilities of transport, supplies, manual labour, 
and fresh water; depdts' should be there established, and the fall of 
Pekin would ‘be assured with no great difficulty. It is to be observed 
here that there is'‘a river, or another branch of the Peiho, which flows 
past the city of Lutai, north of the Peiho, and which has its embouchure 
about ten miles north-east of the latter river. This river communicates 
with Tient-sin, on the one hand, by a canal which flows into the Peiho 
at the great bend to the right, and, on the other, with Pekin by a canal 
from Lutai. In any operations against the Chinese capital, the blockade 
of this channel would be as essential as that of the Peiho and of the 
Great Canal. 

The subjugation of Cochin-China and of the Annamites by the com- 
bined forces of France and Spain, although necessarily attended, when 
accomplished by force of arms, with much that is wo ar cannot fail 
ultimately to benefit science, as well as civilisation and general humanity. 
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Japan has of late been a frequent theme with us. But hitherto it has 
been almost solely to the Dutch that we have been indebted for informa- 
tion regarding this most interesting empire. Our kinsmen of the United 
States have the merit of breaking down the barrier that has hitherto 
secluded it from the rest of the world, and Lord Elgin followed up the 
movement by a treaty, which, it is fervently to be hoped, will not be 
broken, still less so basely and treacherously acted upon as was the treaty 
of ‘Tient-sin with the Mongol Emperor of China. It is to Captain 
Sherard Osborn that we are once more indebted for a most satisfactory 
and interesting account of the British ambassador's unexpected visit to 
Yedo,* the result of which has been to open a country with an in- 
dustrious, ingenious, and docile population, which is probably not over- 
estimated at forty millions, to the commercial energy and enterprise. of 
Europe. We dread the consequences with a nation naturally docile and 
hospitable, but both brave and warlike, and exceedingly susceptible on 
the point of honour—people who have already adopted the steam-engine, 
the electric telegraph, the diving-bell, and Nasmyth’s hammer—but we 
hope for the best. 

he little-known and much-neglected islands of the Indian Archipelago 
still continue to be explored by a few zealous men, but that at rare imter- 
vals. Yet, looking upon Australia as a continent, Borneo—for the good 
of which Sir James Brooke sacrificed himself—and New Guinea are the 
two largest islands in the world. Mr. Wallace has, however, particularly 
distinguished himself by his explorations in the latter island, as also in 
the curious group of the Arru Islands. The Dutch, who sent out expe- 
ditions for the exploration of New Guinea in the years 1826, 1828, and 
1835, have commissioned the Zima for the same desirable objects, and 
this time the expedition is accompanied by a military force, who will 
occupy a fort at Dorei, in the Bay of Geelvink, in order to give the ex- 
plorers every possible protection. 

There is, perhaps, no region of the world where the indomitable pluck 
and perseverance of the Anglo-Saxon race, as manifested in geographical 
research and discovery, has been more remarkably evinced than in 
Central Australia. It is true that there only remains that continent and 
the interior of Africa which still present any wide field for exploration, 
and it seems more than probable, from the progress made and still. making, 
that the mysterious veil which still shrouds certain central portions of both 
continents will be lifted in the lifetime of the present generation. 

Mr. Augustus Gregory, to whom, with Mr. Thomas Baines, we are in- 
debted for the exploration of the basin of the Victoria River, with its 
volcanic rocks, vast pasture lands, hideous natives, and ferocious alli- 
gators, has also since made a remarkable journey from Moreton Bay to 
Adelaide. Mr. Gregory followed a uorth-westerly direction for some 
time in the traces of the lost traveller Leichardt, and he succeeded in 
finding a tree in lat. 24 deg. 55 min., long. 146 deg. 6 min., on which the 
letter L was cut, but he and his party, overtaken by rain, got entangled 
among numerous and deep channels and boggy gullies, from ~abish they 








* A Cruise in the Japanese Waters. By Captain Sherard Osborn, C.B., R.N., 
Author of “ Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” “Quedah,” &c. Blackwood and 
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only extricated themselves by extraordinary exertions. “ Such,” remarks 
Sir R. I. Murchison, “ are the frightful vicissitudes abounding in this low 
region of alternate flood and drought which separates the fertile hilly 
country of the east coast from the interior saline desert.” Despite of 
all impediments and much privation, the adventurers pushed on to 
lat. 23 deg. 47 min., when the total cessation of water oft grass put an 
end to all their efforts to penetrate further to the north-west. Com- 
most unwillingly to shundia the principal object of their travels 
continuing the route most probably taken by Leichardt, Gregory and 
his companions then turned to the south-west, and ascertained the nature 
of the country between his remote position and Kennedy’s farthest ex- 
plorations, proceeding through more southern latitudes to Cooper’s and 
Strzelecki Creeks, and thence to Adelaide. 

Whilst this last journey of Augustus Gregory has served to confirm 
the view established by the researches of Sturt, that a vast interior and 
sterile low region lies to the north of South Australia, and extends to 
the higher lands which form the western limits of New South Wales on 
the east, and to the elevations south of Cambridge Gulf on the north, 
the surveys set on foot at Adelaide have demonstrated that a vast tract 
of well-watered and fertile land exists to the north-west of that colony. 
The attempts made some years ago by Eyre and Frome gave little ho 
that the shores of Lake Torrens could ever offer any advantage to the 
colonists. Nevertheless, the gradual discovery of streams of fresh water 

mitted the graziers to advance as far as “Mount Serle, and even be- 
yond that, notwithstanding the name of Mount Hopeless, given by Eyre 
to the extreme point attained by him. Messrs. Herschel, Babbage, and 
Bonner, proceeding to the same Mount Serle, in 1856, in search of gold 
and coal, extended their researches to MacDonnell Creek, St. Mary’s 
Pool, and Blanche Water. These discoveries created a great sensation 
at Adelaide, and the ensuing year Mr. Goyder followed MacDonnell’s 
Creek to Lake Torrens, where he discovered a perennial reservoir of 
fresh water, with islands on its bosom. Captain Freeling subsequently 
authenticated these discoveries, by which it is established that what has 
hitherto been considered as one Jake (Torrens) really consists of several 
distinct sheets of water, the northernmost of which Mr. Babbage called 
Lake Gregory, after his companion, Mr. C. Gregory. 

_ All explorers were not equally fortunate. Major Warburton’s re- 
searches carried him into a saline waterless country, north of the Gawler 
Ranges, between Streaky Bay on the south-west, and the saline country 
occupied by Lake Gairdner and its adjacent lagoons, and the gallant 
major returned to Adelaide without having discovered any available 
country. Three other travellers, Messrs. Coulthard, Scott, and Brooks, 
lost their lives in those barren western regions. Mr, Babbage’s party 
discovered the body of the first, on a second exploratory journey, fying 
near a bush. Some touching memoranda of his last moments had been 
scratched by the unfortunate traveller on a tin vessel that lay close by. 
M. Hack met with some pasture lands, said to be well watered, on his 
way from Streaky Bay to Lake Gairdner, beyond Mount Parla, and at a 
place called Toondulya. Mr. 8. Parry and Corporal Burt explored the 
country east of Lakes Torrens and Gregory, and M. Swinden, who 
crossed the Mudlalpa, situated between the southern point of Lake 
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Torrens arid Spencer Gulf, discovered rocks and water alike in the region 
beyond. ‘Toone great lake he gave the name of Bunyips. 

In the «mean time, whilst so many explorers were undergoing great 
privations and fatigue, and some were even sacrificing their lives in the 
attempt to explore these unknown regions, an unaided colonist, Mr. 
M‘Dougall Stuart, a former companion of Sturt, accompanied by one 
white man, Foster, and only one black, with a compass and watch for 
only instruments, got through the southern saline desert, and discovered 
a large, well-watered, and more elevated region to the north-west. Mr. 
Stuart appears to have been determined im the line of route pursued 
by him by the discovery of water by Mr. Swinden at Andamoka, or 
Andemorcha, in south Jatitude 80} deg., and having thus secured a 
retreat, he boldly dashed on tothe north and north-west, till he fell in 
with gum-creeks, containing streams which flowed from hills ranging 
from south-east to north-west, and he further ascertained that large 
portions of ‘this region were well grassed and admirably adapted for 
settlement. 

Not only did Mr. Stuart define the northern portion of this new and 
fertile region, but before he returned, by a most daring and perilous 
route, to the coast, on a meridian far to the west of the line of advance, 
he also ascertained the southern limit of all the available land. The 
governor of South Australia, Sir R. G. MacDonnell, who estimates the 
extent of this newly discovered available land at from twelve hundred to 
eighteen hundred square miles, has named the prineipal water parting, 
after its discoverer, Stuart Range. 

*‘ Nothing,” says Sir R. I. Murchison, “‘which I have read of im 
Australian travel more strikingly displays the bold and undaunted spirit 
of adventure than when Mr. Stuart had reached the southern limit of 
the fresh-watered ‘country, and ascended a hill near Mount Hspy, to 
look southward over the country between him and the sea, he deseried 
nothing but a vast saline desert through which (his provisions being 
almost exhausted) he must pass. Nothing daunted by that dismal 
prospect, or the great privations he would have to suffer, he regained the 
sea-shore, and ‘travelling along it, once more found himself on the 
threshold of colonisation. From the 7th of August, when he entered 
on this desert country, he and his companion, Foster, had to suffer from 
hunger and ‘thirst during a fortnight before they reached the settlement 
of Mr. Gibson, in Streaky Bay. There both the explorers nearly died, 
in consequence of the sudden change from a state of want to good diet. 
Recovering, however, they reached the regularly settled districts of the 
colony, and were hailed with acclamation in Adelaide. Now, had the 
brave M‘Dougall Stuart perished, like Leichardt, in this last dreadful 
march to the seaboard, all notion of a well-watered, rich interior country 
on the north-west might have been for ages unknown, and, his success 
being ignored, his fate would have checked all further enterprise in that 
direction.” 

Whilst it is pleasing to reflect on this happy result, it is also highly 
satisfactory to know that the newly discovered fertile lands may be ap- 
proached from the settled and central portions of the colony without 
touching upon any part of the sterile saline coast tract. It has been 
ascertained by the researches of the government surveyor, Mr. 8. Parry, 
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and of Corporal Burt, as well as by a return journey of Major Warburton, 
that practicable routes exist from Angepena, on the north-west of the 
settled country of Adelaide, to the region of lake Torrens; and as this 
once supposed single lake has been found to be divided into at least two 
bodies of water, the mass of land dividing them, and which has since been 
traversed, may serve as the line of route to Stuart Range.* 

Before quitting Australia it is impossible not to allude to the important 
fact that the Murray and Murrumbidgee are now ascertained to be navi- 
gable from May to the end of December in every year, and for the whole 
twelve months in those years when more than the average amount of 
snow and rain falls in the alpine country in which they take their rise. 
The Darling, not having its sources in mountains of such altitude, cannot 
be similarly reckoned upon, but it is thought that it might also be 
rendered navigable in ordinary seasons if the drift timber, which at 
present encumbers it, were removed. Already twenty towns, some of 
them of considerable size, such as Albury, Deniliguin, Gundagai, Tumut, 
and Wagga-wagga, have been called into existence on the Murray and its 
affluents, and seven more are about to be proclaimed. 

Descending from the lofty Australian alps of Strzelecki (Mount Kos- 
ciusko), the Murray traverses tracts, some of which, as well as portions 
of the basin of the Murrumbidgee, have been ascertained to be highly 
auriferous, and in other respects also metalliferous. One of these gold 
tracts, Adelong, has already been reached within sixteen miles by one of 
the steamers. When we consider that this internal water carriage is 
already very serviceable for a vast distance to the colony of South Aus- 
tralia in which the Murray debouches, that higher up the same stream 
is contiguous to the rich gold-bearing and rapidly rising tracts of the 
northern parts of Victoria, and that, out of the one thousand eight 
hundred miles now proved to be navigable, one thousand three hundred 
lie within the territory of New South Wales, we must rejoice in the 
reflection that British industry and science have brought into activity a 
line of intercourse and trafic which must for ever unite in mutual 
interest the three largest of our Australian colonies. 

An almost equally important, yet by no means so agreeable a con- 
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* M. P. Chaix has published a very useful little map, illustrative of the pro. 
gress of discovery in Australia generally, in tome xvii. of the “ Bulletin de la 
Société de Géographie,” to accompany his excellent memoir, “ Exposé succinct 
des Découvertes et des Voyages faits en Australie de 1842 & 1858.” 

We further learn from the South Australian Register that Mr. Stuart has since 
been engaged in the survey of the new territory granted to him by government 
as the reward of his discoveries, and that whilst so engaged he extended his 
researches’ Gver a considerable tract of country, consisting chiefly of immense 

lains, interspersed with hillocks, varying from one to two hundred feet in 
1eight, from the summits of which springs of fresh water are described as gushing 
forth to unite and form rivulets and rivers, which run in an easterly direction. 
One of the rivers thus formed is reported to have been three miles broad in one 
part of its course. It seems as if everything should go by contraries in Australia, 
where the springs are found to flow not from the sides or foot of mountains, as 
in the Old World, but from the summits of hills. Everywhere, as far as Mr. 
Stuart carried his explorations, he met with country of the same beautiful de- 
scription, full of promises to the future. It seems that in one respect it is with 
Australia as it is with Africa. Every new step made in the progress of dis- 
covery diminishes the ainount of assumed desert and unavailable country. 
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sideration, presents itself to the future of Australia in the still unoccupied 
and unprotected state of a large portion of its coasts, more particularly 
the northern and eastern coasts of this vast continent. Not only has the 
solitary station of Port Essington, on the north coast of Australia, been 
long ago abandoned, without any other at Cape York or on the Victoria 
being adopted, and that against the oft-repeated advice of Sir Gordon 
Bremer, as representing the navy, and of Sir R. I. Murchison, as repre- 
senting geographers, but little or no attention has been directed to the 
efforts made by the French to establish stations in these seas, and to fill 
them with a naval force. Thus, whilst the picture of New Caledonia, as 
discovered by Captain Cook, still hangs in the rooms of the first lord of 
our Admiralty, that great island has been taken possession of by the 
French, and is now their “ Nouvelle Calédonie.” ‘ Now, if our allies,” 
Sir R. I. Murchison remarks (and may they long continue such), “ were 
merely occupying these islands for purposes of trade and commerce, little 
notice might be taken of the event; but when it is known that they pos- 
sess in those seas and bays a much larger force of ships of war than 
Britain, the prospect is, 1 am bound to say, most unsatisfactory as regards 
the long-undefended coast-line of Eastern and Southern Australia.” 

Upon this subject the Pére Poupinel, religieux mariste, who has written 
on the subject of New Caledonia in the “ Annales de la Propagation de 
la Foi” (Juillet, 1858), does not speak so sanguinely as might be ex- 
pected. ‘‘ The French colonists have not succeeded as yet,’’ says the 
reverend missionary, “and many have been victims to the ferocity of the 
inhabitants. But it appears as if a change was about to be effected, 
thanks to the energetic attitude of our seamen.” 

The French, however, we believe, look philosophically at Australia as 
the future rival of North America, “cette partie du renee ou grandit une 
future rivale de l’Amérique du Nord.” It is doubtful if they entertain 
the remotest idea of colonising any portion of that vast continent, some 
Eo of the shore of which were first visited by their own navigators. 

heir active ambition seems rather for the present to be concentrated on 
Cochin-China and on ‘* Oceania,” or Polynesia. They not only covet New 
Caledonia, the Marquisas, and the Sandwich Islands, but also the Society 
Islands. Noticing some new information regarding the first of these, ob- 
tained by Lieutenant Jouan, of the imperial navy, M. Alfred Maury says: 

“ Espérons qu’éclairé par ces informations, notre commerce se tournera 
vers un monde qui peut devenir le théatre d’un riche mouvement écono- 
mique, et assurer 4 nos produits d’innombrables débouchés, Déja quelques- 
uns de ces archipels ont cessé de relever de ce qu’on pourrait appeler 
Phumanité primitive ou barbare. Les iles Sandwich sont aujourd’hui 
régies par des lois empruntées a |’Europe, et, grace au protectorat francais, 
les Kanaks de Tahiti, il faut l’espérer, suivront l’exemple qui leur est donné 
par leurs fréres des Sandwich.” 

This would leave little more to be acquired. If the chief of these 
archipelagoes adopted the French protectorate, the poor natives of the 
other coral reefs would soon succumb to the same rule, and, this accom- 
plished, it would be very difficult to say what might next be coveted. In 
the mean time, it is utterly impossible not to look upon the occupation of 
New Caledonia by the French as a most extraordinary demonstration 
against the whole seaboard of Eastern Australia, and a perpetual sore 
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opened in the sides of the colony of New South Wales. Thus it is with 
nations ; they go out of their way to irritate one another. No one grudges 
the French and Spaniards the acquisition of Cochin-China—it opens a new 
field to commerce—but for what possible reason, and with what conside- 
ration for the feelings of the colonists of New South Wales, could the 
French go to the antipodes to plant themselves in the very neighbour- 
hood of Sydney, and oecupy the first great tract of land that confronts 
Sandy Cape? Is it er to view such an occupation in any other light 
than as a petty and impotent menace to a great and thriving colony? 
But we must hasten to Africa, still the great field for enterprise for the 
boldest and most adventurous travellers. It is to a German that the 
French are indebted for the most that has been done for Algeria and the 
countries beyond to which it gives access—it is to Dr. Buvry, who has 
consigned his researches in the Geographical Journal of Berlin, that we 
are first indebted for notices of the eastern portions of the Algerian Sahara. 
Messrs. O. M‘Carthy and the Baron de Kraft are, however, about to 
penetrate into the interior of Africa from the same regions, Messrs. 
Hahn and Rath have also volunteered to follow up Mr. Galton’s dis- 
coveries in Ovampo-land. M. Krapf, the discoverer of the disputed Snow 
Mountains, Kenia and Kilimandjara, and the explorer of Ukambani and 
Usambara, has published a first volume of his record of travel.* It will 
uire, however, that. some new traveller shall visit the same countries 
before the absurd story of two bright white dolomitic cones, at the distance 
of two degrees of latitude from one another, having been mistaken for 
snow-clad mountains, will be satisfactorily disposed of. An American 
naturalist, M. du Chaillu, has distinguished himself by his adventurous 
exploration of the Congo and Gabon, and, when last heard of, he was 
going in pursuit of the gorilla—possibly the tailed-man of Central Africa! 
The “ Annales des Voyages’’ have given some account of the Hungarian 
Ladislas’s travels in western tropical Africa, which excite our curiosity for 
fuller details. Anderson is also exploring the same region, and what be- 
tween him, Ladislas—the unfortunate Wahlberg (whose letters are being 
published in the ‘“‘ Mittheilungen ’’)—and Messrs. Hahn and Rath, it will 
be hard if we do not get some positive information soon regarding the 
river Cuneno, or Nourse, from which so much is expected as affording a 
means of exploring a large tract of unknown country. The Niger expedi- 
tion, under Dr. Baikie, met with a sad check in the loss of the steamer 
Pleiad, but government replaced the loss by the Sunbeam, which was 
itself supplanted by the Rambow, built and sent on purpose for the river 
navigation, and yet which has turned out to draw four feet of water, far 
too much for the upper course of the river. Mr. May, R.N., has also 
made several excursions of great interest in the interior. One of the most 
satisfactory results of this persevering exploration of the Niger is the warm 
and steady friendship of the natives and their rulers—that, too, in countries 
devastated by marauders and slave-catching tribes. This happy confi- 
dence in the integrity and disinterestedness of one of the European family, 
entertained by untaught Africans, is not, we fear, to be allowed to last 
long. ‘Nous aurons nous-mémes,” says M. Maury, “a profiter des 
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* Reisen in Ost Africa Ausge fiihrt in den Jahren 1837-55, tome i, Stuttgard. 
1858. 
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relations que la reconnaissance compléte du Niger va rendre faciles pour 
l'Europe. Nos intéréts ne sont ni moins sérieux, ni mois importants 
que ceux de la Grande Bretagne, et notre double ion de |’Algérie 
et du Sénégai semble nous appeler a jouir des avantages qui appartiennent 
d'ailleurs 4 tous ceux qui savent par leur persévérance ouvrir des marches 
nouveaux.” The latter part of this paragraph, it will be observed, does 
not agree well with the first. The whole, however, will put naturalists 
in mind of the well-known bird, powerful on the wing—the ae type of 
an ambitious and rapacious power—that lives by letting other birds fish 
for it. 

The great geographical novelties of the day, however, in as far as 
Africa is eoncerned—albeit Captain Spratt and Commander Pim’s recog- 
nisances of the sea-shores and bottoms, and of the other physical data 
involved in the proposed project of-an interoceanic canal, surpass them 
in positive importance—are decidedly afforded by the travels and dis- 
coveries of Captains Burton and Speke. These gallant officers and 
adventurous travellers started for the interior from Zanzibar. Their party 
consisted of twelve Baluchis, furnished by the kindness of the Sultan, 
some negroes who had been slaves, and asses for the transport of goods 
and for riding. 

Following the course of the Kingani river, they entered the moun- 
tainous coast range at about one hundred and twenty miles from the 
coast. Captain Speke compares this range with the western ghauts of 
India, and says it might be designated as the eastern ghauts of Africa. 
This mountain range, in which they were detained for some time by 
severe illness, did not, at the point where they crossed it, attain an eleva- 
tion exceeding six thousand feet, with a width of about ninety miles, and 
appeared to be chiefly composed of crystalline rocks, with superincumbent 
sandstones. 

Once over the coast range, they descended upon the great interior 
peatone or table-land, at that poimt an almost dead flat, ranging in level 

m three to four thousand feet above the sea. Beyond this they reached 
a fertile country, but in which knolls or bosses of granite and basalt rose 
up like rocks in an ocean. This country was peopled exclusively by 
negroes, who were none of them Muhammadans, like the Somanlis and 
trading Arabs of the coast, but, like the negroes described by Living- 
stone, they have the most primitive form of religion, trusting solely to 
good and evil spirits. Such of them as have sultans are, on the whole, 
peaceable, fire-arms being rare among them. Their country produces 
cotton, tobacco, maize, sweet potatoes, a great variety of pulses, manioc, 
ens plantains, and melons. They manufacture iron and cotton fabrics, 

ve abundance of cows and goats, and live in comparative comfort. 

From Kazé, in Unyanyembé, a spot where the Arab traders have esta- 
blished a sort of mart, and where articles from the coast are bartered for 
ivory and slaves, the travellers moved westward until they reached the 
long inland and southerly mass of water trending from south to north, 
and which corresponds to the Nyassa of geographers. Captain Speke, 
however, says that its correct name is Tanganyika, and that it is also 
called by the Arabs Ujiji, a local name taken from the country on the 
neg margin of the lake, whither they go to traffic for ivory and 
slaves. 
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This great lake, which has a length of about three hundred, and a 
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ion; an ims ion, in fact, o ighteen 
indeed feet above the level of the caceil into which es flow 
all sides. It was crossed by Captain Speke in the centre, and navi~ 
gated conjointly with Captain Burton to near its northern end. Its 
waters are perfectly fresh and peculiarly agreeable to drink, and it 
abounds in delicious fish, whilst its banks are grazed by red oxen of large 
size, some of them having stupendously large horns. Oxen are, indeed, 
common over nearly all the region examined, for the tsetse fly, the 
scourge of the more southerly and easterly African countries in which 
Livingstone travelled, is unknown.* 

Our travellers suffered during this journey from a singular affection of 
the eyes. Whilst exposed to the arid, hilly coast range, and also in the 
plateau land, to a fierce and glaring sun, their sight was unaffeeted ; but 
on descending into the verdant, well-watered, and rich lacustrine expanse 
of Tanganyika, their sight was dimmed, and gradually they became 
almost blind, their recovery being slow and imperfect. 

Lake Tanganyika was found to be encircled, at its northern extremity, 
by a crescent, or half-moon-shaped range of mountains, which attained 
an elevation of about six thousand feet. This crescent-shaped mountain 
range lies nigh the centre of the continent of Africa, immediately west 
of the snowy peaks Kilimandjaro and Kenia, and beyond the country of 
the Wanyamuezi (plural of Moenemoezi, or Uniamesi?), and which our 
travellers persist, like Krapf, in asserting to signify the one “the 
people,” and the other “ the country” of the Moon, and that in the face 
of Mr. Cooley’s positive statement to the contrary, that gentleman cha- 
racterising the word as ‘a flagrant specimen of mission-house jargon,” 
and the search for the Mountains of the Moon as a journey to the moon 





* Since Burton and Speke’s discovery of Lake Nyassa, or Tanganyika, and of 
Lake Nyanja, Dr. Livingstone has also, it appears from the Cape Town Mail, dis- 
covered a third lake, called Shirwa, and which he says is separated by a strip of 
land of only five or six milec in width from Nyanja, or Lake N’yinyesi, or of ‘‘ The 
Stars.” There appears to be a perpetuation here of that confusion of names which 
has been so long a bar to a correct knowledge of the accurate geography of 
interior Africa. The southerly lake, discovered by Captains Burton and Speke, 
was the Nyassa, or Tanganyika; and as Dr. Livingstone reached his Lake Shirwa 
from the south by ascending the river Shire in a steam launch about one hundred 
miles, and then marching some fifty more on foot, he would have come to Lake 
Tanganyika before coming to Lake Nyanja. As the doctor describes Lake Shirwa 
as, like Tanganyika, to have (at least,at the season explored) no outlet, it might 
be that his Lake Shirwa corresponded to Burton and Speke’s rn gor pooh but 
this identification is at once contradicted by several facts, the chief of which is 
that Lake Shirwa is deseribed as being only a few miles south of Nyanja (Tan- 
ganyika?), whereas Lake Nyanja was found by Captain Speke to be situated 
several hundred miles north of Nyassa, or ‘Tanganyika. 

Lake Shirwa is described by Dr. Livingstone as being twenty to thirty miles 
wide and fifty or sixty long, Lake Ngami being a pond in comparison toit. Itis 
said to be two thousand feet above the sea, and to abound in fishes, alligators, and 
hippopotami. The scenery is charming, being surrounded on all sides by lofty 
green mountains, with many streams rising out of the marshes below. The 
country was well peopled, and Dr. Livingstone adds, what is of the utmost im- 
portance, that he never saw so much cotton grown as among the Manganga of the 
Shire river and the Shirwa lake: all, he says, are engaged in spinning and 
weaving it. 
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itself.* The Wanyamuezi tribe has, from time immemorial, been ad- 
dicted to journeying, and at all periods has constantly visited the eastern 
coast of Africa. Captain — thinks, then, that it would not be 
beyond legitimate and logical supposition to imagine that these hills, 
lymg beyond their Moon country, should have given rise to the terms 
“ Mountains of the Moon,” and, from misunderstanding their relative 
position with the snowy Kenia and Kilimandjaro, should have been the 
means of misguiding all ancient inquirers (and Captain Speke mighi 
have added modern inquirers) about that mysterious mountain. 

Captains Burton and Speke returned from Lake Tanganyika to Un- 
yanyembé—the Uyansi of the sketch-map drawn by Rebmann to illus- 
trate Krapf’s travels—and the former being too unwell to join for the 
moment in further explorations, Captain Speke, guided by information 
derived from the Arabs, made a rapid march due north, till he came to 
the southern extremity of the great Lake Nyanza, longer and larger than 
the Tanganyika, from which it is separated by about two hundred miles, 
and the southern extremity of which was found to lie in east longitude 
38 deg., and south latitude 2 deg. 30 mim., at an elevation equal, if 
not superior, to the average height of the interior upland or plateau, or 
about four thousand feet. 

This lake, which corresponds to Lake RO of Rebmann’s map—albeit 
erroneously placed—Captain Speke tells us was also called Ukerewe by 
the Arabs, from the name of an island on it to which the traders go in 
auest of ivory. Cooley, the object of whose work was to prove that 
there is only one lake in eastern Central Africa, declared Nhanja 
(Nyanza) to be the Portuguese mode of writing Nyanja, or Nanja, 
which again he averred to be the eastern form of Nyassa. (?) Hence, with 
him Nyassa and Nyanja, Nhanja ya Matope, the Lake of Fens, and 
Nhanja Grande, the “ great sea,’’ were the same lakes.t On the western 
side, he asserted, the natives talk of the Nhanja, that is, in the singular 
number, the sea. On the eastern side, they speak of Nyassa, or, on the 
coast, of Ziwa, t.e. the lake. ‘‘ Surely,” continues the same critic, “ if 
the roads to Jéo and Moenemoezi led to two different lakes, an unequi- 
vocal proof of the fact would be found in the use of the plural Wazuva. 
Yet Dr. Krapf is represented as saying that the natives distinguish 
between Nyassa to the south and the lake of Moenemoezi. If he met 
with particulars tending to precision, why has he suppressed them ?’’t 

We know now, however—notwithstanding this terrible onslaught ou 
the correctness of the traveller Krapf—positively of a Lake Nyassa, or 
Tanganyika, and of a Lake Nyanza, or Uniamesi, and the traveller turns 
out, as usual, to be more correct than the cabinet critic, as time will no 
doubt prove to be the case with regard to the snowy character of the cul- 
minating points of the eastern alps of Africa, Kenia and Kilimandjaro— 
a fact, indeed, already corroborated by Rebmann—as also with regard to 
Uniamesi being the country or “ possession of the moon,”’ just as Captain 
Speke tells us wanyamuezi signifies “people of the moon,” notwith- 
standing it has been asserted by the above critical geographer that the 
people know no such names, that the real name is Munuha-munge, or 





* Inner Africa Laid Open, pp. 64 and 120. 
+ Ibid. p. 71. t Ibid. p. 73. 
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Moenemoezi, “lord of the world,” and that any other explanation or 
version is not only “ mission-house jargon,” but also ‘“ moonstruck 


etymology.”* 
apevadling a hill and looking northwards, Captain Speke could discern 
nothing beyond the islands termed Ukerewe but a vast interior sheet of 
water, which, according to those Arabs whose information had hitherto 
proved correct, extended northwards for upwards of three hundred miles. 
Seeing that this vast sheet of water extends due northwards, ascertaining by 
his thermometer that it was nearly four thousand feet above the sea, and 
knowing that its meridian was nearly that of the main course of the 
White Nile, Captain Speke naturally concludes that his Nyanza is the 
chief source, or rather reservoir of that mighty stream the Nile, on the 
mysterious origin of which speculation has been so long rife. ‘ This 
view,” says Sir R. I. Murchison, “seems to coincide with the theoretical 
speculation laid before the Royal Geographical Society by myself in pre- 
ceding years, and is in accordance with the data waked out by Living- 
stone, of a great interior watery plateau subtended on its flanks by 
higher lands, and from which interior plateau the waters escape to the 
sea by favouring depressions.” 
This great question, as well as that of the real positioning of the Jebel- 
el-Kumri, or Mountains of the Moon, ought, however, we hold, to be 
held in abeyance till the vast tract of tropical Africa that lies between 
15 deg. and 30 deg. of east longitude has been fully explored. Mr. 
Macqueen objects to Captain Speke’s views that the height of the Nile 
at Khartum and the distance thence to the Equator are inconsistent with 
the estimated elevation of the sources at four thousand feet. But this 
difficulty is at once got over, and the objection overruled, by the fact, as 
stated by Captain Speke in his oral communication made to the Royal 
Geographical Society, that immense volumes of water pour down from 
the mountains between Lakes Nyanza and Tanganyika (Captain Speke’s 
Mountains of the Moon) in a north-easterly direction, and traverse a flat 
marshy Jand, intersected by some very large, and many (the Arabs said 
one hundred and eighty) smaller, streams. Again, on the western side, 
we hear from Dr. Krapf that the snow-clad summits of the East African 
Alps pour their waters from the west into the same lake. Sir R. L. 
Murchison and Colonel Sykes lent the aid of their authority to this view 
of the subject; but, although the White Nile has now been ascended to 
within a short distance from the Equator without any remarkable tribu- 
tary, excepting the Njin-Njin and the Babr-el-Gazal, close upon the ninth 
degree of north latitude, joining its stream from the west, still we do 
not see that it is definitively established that no waters come from the 
west, or that the great interior watery plateau of Livingstone and Mur- 
chison extends beyond the Equator. On the contrary, excepting the 
depression of the Gone Valley of the Nile—tenanted, it appears, from 
information obtained by Mr. Macqueen, by the Amara, a white Christian 
nation, who have written books in a language different from either the 
Ethiopic or Arabic, and who build houses and villages, and cultivate the 





* Inner Africa Laid Open, pp. 64 and 65. 
+ Map attached to the Expedition to Discover the Sources of the White Nile. 
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ground—there would seem reason to believe that the watershed be- 
tween the Benue and Shary or Niger rivers on the one side, the Zaire or 
Congo on the other, and the White Nile on the third, is occupied by very 
high lands, if not, as stated by Mr. Macqueen, by exceedingly high moun- 
tains. If the most distant tributary is ever ultimately adopted as the true 
sources of the Nile, it also remains to be decided if that tributary flows from 
=— Speke’s Mountains of the Moon, from the alps of Eastern Airica, 
or some more westerly and central range, from whence it may flow 
into the lake or into the river beyond the lake. The chances seem, in 
the present of the question, to be in favour of the first view of the 
subject ; but the same distance that exists between the point at which the 
Nile intersects the Equator and Captain Speke’s Mountains of the Moon, 
marked off on the map to the westward, will be found to be a mere trifle 
to the mass of unexplored country that lies in that direction.* 

Sir R. I. Murchison and Dr. Livingstone have explained the physical 

liarities presented by the flooding of the African rivers to have their 
origin in the lakes and internal rivers, which, in their watery network, 
constitute the great interior watery plateau of Africa, becoming super- 
saturated in the season of rains till they burst or overflow their boundaries. 
That the periodical overflow of the waters from the internal fresh-water 
lakes is explicable by the fact that, at certain periods of the year, differing 
of course in different latitudes, the rain-fall of several months would at 
last so supersaturate the interior plateau lands and lakes as to produce 
pericdical annual discharges. The rainy season commences, according to 
in Speke, in the mountain regions, neighbouring Lake Nyauza, on 
the 15th of November, and ends on the 15th of May, and during that 
interval the down-pour is said to be pretty continuous. 

The phenomena of the overflow of the great African rivers, Nile, Zaire, 
and Zambesi, is said to be much more satisfactorily explained by the dis- 
charge of vast interior watery plateaux than by the melting of any great 
accumulation of ice and snow in any central tropical range of mountains, 
whose summits must exceed eighteen thousand feet in elevation, for the 

wer of the sun is so nearly equable throughout the year under the 

uator, that it must operate in filling the streams which descend from 
the mountains with pretty much the same amount of water at all seasons. 
As to the snow mountains of Kenia and Kilimandjaro, it has been also 
justly remarked that the elevation and mass of these mountains are not 
such as would sustain a vast range of snow and ice, the melting of which 
would account for the annual rise of the Nile. If the rise, then, had such 
an origin—as in the case of the river Euphrates—the greatest supply 
must be from the unexplored regions to the west, which, if presenting any 
great extent of ice and snow alps, might also be the source of the floods 
in the Zambesi and the Zaire. Whichever Lake Nyanza has its supply 





* The truly eminent critical geographer, M. Vivien de Saint Martin, in a 
paper on “ La Recherche des Sources du Nil,” in the seventeenth volume of the 
“Bulletin de la Société de Géographie,” p. 246 et seg., estimates the mean elevation 
of the Nile, taking Riissegger’s data (1431 feet for Khartum, and 1667 for Elias), 
at certainly not more than three thousand feet above the sea at the highest point 
attained—a little more than three degrees from the Equator, or a mean of less 
than four feet for every league. Hence the same distinguished writer deduces 
that the principal source of the Bahr-el-Abyad is in Mount Kenia, whence it 
flows into Lake Nyanza. 
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from (and it is always safer and wiser to hold in such matters by the 
opinion of those conversant with the country, and Captain Speke a 
with Dr. Livingstone, the one in attributing the o w of the Nile to 
the discharge of an interior plateau, and the other advocating the same 
thing with regard to the Zambesi), it is certain that the ascertained 
elevation of Lake Nyanza is sufficient, even with the existence of falls at 
Garbo, to account for the course of the stream down to Khartum, where 
the Nile is believed to flow at a height of less than fifteen hundred feet 
above the sea; and if the supersaturation and discharge of the said 
interior watery plateau takes place, as it may justly be supposed to do, 
towards the close of the rainy season, the interval of time between the 
close of that season at Nyanza in May, and the periodical rise of the Nile 
at Cairo on June 18, will be accounted for. Supposing the overflow 
to commence, for example, on the lst of May, it would require a ape 
equal to two miles and a half per hour to reach Cairo by the 18th of 
June, estimating the distance from the outlet of Lake Nyanza to that city 
at some two thousand six hundred miles, which, with the river windings, 
is rather under the mark than above it. But, granting the distance to be 
greater, and the overflow to take place later, it would require a current 
of from three to four miles an hour to take the first wave of the flood to 
Cairo by the 18th of June; and this will, probably, be found to be some- 
where about the real state of the case. 

We have always, in discussing the many questions connected with the 
opening of the interoceanic canal between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, taken as favourable a view of the subject as it has been in our 

wer to do without sacrificing the greatest of all moral principles—truth. 

e have done so for several reasons. Firstly, because any great under- 
taking of the kind must, if feasible, be of ultimate advantage to the world 
at large; secondly, because, although we should prefer seeing the line of 
the Euphrates opened for reasons of general civilisation as well as of 
national policy, still that was no reason why we should be hostile to the 
opening of another line ; and, lastly, we were most anxious that it should 
not be said that British publicists were opposed to a French project 
simply because it was French, or that it should for a moment be supposed 
that we could be swayed in such matters by petty international jealousies. 

The reports of Commander Pim and of Captain Spratt, the distin- 
guished surveyor of the Mediterranean, have, however, come to increase, 
to a very serious degree, the previous doubts and difficulties which envi- 
roned this great undertaking. If they have not altogether disposed of its 
feasibility, they have, at all events, made it clear that no amount of remu- 
nerative capital would be likely to carry the scheme to fruition. The 
results of Captain Spratt’s laborious and scientific investigations of the 
effect of the prevailing wave iufluence on the deposits discharged at the 
mouth of the greatest of the African rivers, have been to show that the 
wave stroke from the west, influenced by the prevailing north-westerly 
winds, has for ages been impeding the transport of any Nile deposits 
either to the west or into the depths of the Mediterranean on the north, 
but has constantly driven them to the east. 

Through this unvarying natural process, Alexandria, which is on the 
west of the Nile mouth, has been kept free from silt, whilst the alluvia 
of the river have successively choked up and ruined the harbours of 
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Rosetta and Damietta within the historic era, and have formed a broader 
zone in the bay of Pelusium than on any oe of the coast. Cap- 
tain Spratt also shows that the prevailing north-westerly wind has pro- 
duced precisely the same effect upon those downs and moving sands on 
the coast — which, destroying habitations and fertile fields, fill up 
depressions ; all these downs being derived from those sands which have 
originally been carried out by the Nile from the interior of Africa, then 
thrown up on the shore, and afterwards transported eastwards by the 
prevailing winds. 

Captain Spratt contends from this in the spirit of a fair inductive 
reasoner, that the proposal of M. Lesseps to form a large ship canal in 
the low countries between Suez and the bay of Pelusium is wholly un- 
warranted : Ist. Because that bay of the Mediterranean into which the 
canal is to open, is so continuously and regularly silting up, that no 
amount of dredging could contend against a great local law of nature, and 
hence, that no permanent port could be formed there. 2ndly. That the 
blown sands drifted from the west would be constantly filling up the 
canal, 3rdly. That the very incoherent condition of the ground in 
which the canal has to be cut (being nothing more than the Nilotic 
sands accumulated in former days) would not sustain a steady body of 
water, and that all attempts to clear out its unceasing infillings of matter 
would be impracticable. 

We have before alluded to the important information derived from the 
Palliser expedition in North America, the discovery of the ‘* Vermilion 
Pass” through the Rocky Mountains, and the determination of the best 
line of intercourse between the Atlantic and Pacific. How pregnant 
with results to the future history of the New World is such a discovery ! 
It is most probable that detailed accounts of Captain Palliser’s expedition 
will be shortly published, as may also be expected to be the case with 
regard to Captains Burton and Speke’s discoveries, as well as of others 
noticed in this brief summary, and in such a case we shall hope to have 
the opportunity of returning to the details of such eventful episodes of 
travel. 

Ever since Dr. Rae learnt from the Esquimaux (20th of April, 1854) 
that about forty white men had been seen travelling in company south- 
ward over the ice of King William’s Land, dragging a boat and sledges 
with them ; that these men were, with the exception of one officer, thin 
and weary; that at a later date, the same season, the corpses of some 
thirty persons and some graves were discovered on the continent, and 
five dead bodies on an island near it, about a long day’s journey to the 
north-west of the mouth of Back’s Great Fish River; and lastly, when 
Dr. Rae brought home with him relics purchased from the natives, 
among which were Sir John Franklin’s and Captain Crozier’s plate, 
geographers could a their fingers on the map at or near the spot 
where the catastrophe which had made two gallant crews wanderers over 
the icy deserts of the north had occurred, and they could follow the 
tracks of their countrymen as they fell, almost one by one, on their way 
to the Great Fish River. One party having reached the continent of 
America, there were some faint hopes that some might yet live to tell 
the sad story. Upon this point Captain M‘Clintock’s researches throw 
no light, but still these hopes, slight at first, have now lost all consistency. 
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Captain Collinson since found a piece of wood-work, which must have 
belonged to the Erebus or the Terror, at another point about the same 
distance from the north shore of King William’s Land as the Great Fish 
River, and Mr. Anderson visited, in July, 1858, the very spot on 
Montreal Island where the boat of the survivors had been abandoned. 
The traces of the fugitives, strange to say, extended up the stream to 
the first rapids ; so it seems as if some at least of the survivors ascended 
some distance up the river before they perished. It was upon all these 
grounds put together, that feeling, as Captain Sherard Osborn plainly put 
it in his narrative of the * Discovery of the North-West Passage” (p. 329) 
that “the Erebus and Terror are somewhere within the limits of the 
unsearched area about King William’s Land ;” that memorials were sent 
in to her Majesty’s government by Lady Franklin, and signed by the 
most eminent geographers and men of science of the les urging 
the sending out of an expedition to satisfy the honour of our 
country, and to clear up a mystery which has excited the sympathy of 
the civilised world. The _— mene ae re at a)? time a 
deeply engaged in the sufferings of the British army upon the heights 
of Sebas 1, and it was left a the heroic and deroteil relict of Sir 
John Franklin to equip the Fox, and send out the gallant M‘Clintock to 
determine the truth. Government would not even send out a small 
vessel to co-operate by way of Behring’s Straits. 

Stern were the trials, and stubborn the difficulties which the com- 
mander of the Fox had to overcome ere he could reach the ominous 
region of King William’s Land. The little vessel was drifted helpless, 
during the winter of 1858, 1194 geographical miles. Reaching Peel 
Strait the next summer, after visiting Pond’s Inlet and Beechey Island, 
the channel was found to be covered with unbroken ice, and the Fox was 
forced to retrace her steps and gain Bellot’s Strait by Prince Regent's 
Inlet. Reaching the western outlet of this strait, a band of impenetrable 
fixed ice was found to intervene between the ship and the open water, 
and further research was left for sledge parties during the next spring. 
It was on these excursions that natives were met with near Cape Victoria, 
who stated that several years ago a ship was crushed by the ice off the 
north shore of King William’s Island, that all her people landed safely, 
and went away to the Great Fish River, where they died. It was after- 
wards ascertained that a second ship had been seen off King William’s 
Island, and that she drifted ashore in the fall of the same year. Captain 
M‘Clintock thinks that if this wreck still remains visible, it is probable 
she lies upon some of the off-lying islets to the southward between Capes 
Felix and Crozier. It is to be regretted that it was not in his power to 
determine this point satisfactorily. 

Further explorations and communication with the natives brought a 
number of curious and interesting facts to light. It was stated that 
many of the white men dropped by the way as they retreated to the 
Great Fish River ; ten miles east of Cape Herschel a bleached skeleton 
was found, supposed to be the remains of a steward or officer’s servant. 
The most important discovery was, however, effected at Point Victory, 
where a large cairn was discovered by Lieutenant Hobson, on the 6th of 
May. 

Cotes amongst some loose stones which had fallen from the top of 
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this cairn was found a small tin case, containing a record, the substance 
of which was as follows : This cairn was built by the Franklin Expedi 
tion upon the assumed site of James Ross’s pillar, which had not been 
found. The Erebus and Terror spent their first winter at Beechey 
Island, after having ascended Wellington Channel to lat. 77 deg. N., 
and returned by the west side of Cornwallis Island. On September 1 2th, 
1846, they were beset in lat. 70.05 deg. N. and long. 98.238 W. Sir J. 
Franklin died on the 11th of June, 1847. On the 22nd April, 1848, 
the ships were abandoned five leagues to the N.N.W. of Point Victory, 
and the survivors, a hundred and five in number, landed here under the 
command of Captain Crozier. This paper was dated 25th of April, 
1848, and upon the following day they intended to start for the Great 
Fish River. The total loss by deaths in the expedition up to this date 
was nine officers and fifteen men. A vast quantity of clothing and stores 
of all sorts lay strewed about, as if here every article was thrown away 
which could possibly be dispensed with : pickaxes, shovels, boats, cooking 
utensils, ironwork, rope, blocks, canvas, a dip circle, a sextant engraved 
“ Frederic Hornby, R.N.,” a small medicine-chest, oars, &c. 

A few miles southward, across Back Bay, a second record was found, 
having been deposited by Lieutenant Gore M. Des Voeux, in May, 1847. 
It afforded no additional information. 

Still more touching, if not equal in importance to the above, was the 
next discovery made, of a boat, within which were found two human 
skeletons and a large quantity of clothing. One of these skeletons lay in 
the after part of the boat, under a pile of clothing; the other, which was 
much more disturbed, probably by animals, was found in the bow. Two 
double-barrelled guns stood upright against the boat’s side, precisely as 
they had been placed eleven years before. How eloquently does such a 
fact speak of the dreary unbroken solitude of some portions of these icy 
regions? It was believed that this boat had been intended for the ascent 
of the Fish River, but was abandoned upon an attempt made to return to 
the ships, probably for further supplies. A great many other relics were 
found. It appeared, indeed, that the shore of King William’s Island 
had not been visited by the Esquimaux, between its north and west ex- 
tremes, Capes Felix and Crozier, since the abandonment of the Erebus 
and Zerror, as the cairns and articles lying strewed about, which would 
have been of priceless value to them, were left untouched. “His feet 
are beautiful on the mountains who bringeth good tidings,” declares the 
inspired writer, and if the intelligence brought home by Captain M‘Clin- 

can only be received with melancholy satisfaction, still there is this 
sad consolation, that it is conclusive as to the fate of Sir John Franklin, 
and almost as much so as to that of the two ships, and of their gallant 
but unfortunate crews. It goes far towards dispelling what has been 
hitherto a dark and painful mystery, and leads us to hope that there will 
be no further sacrifice of valuable lives in those remote and remorseless 
regions. On this account, also, we hail the return of the Fox in safety 
with even more unalloyed gladness than we can be expected to receive 
the sad but not unforeseen tidings which she brings with her. 
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THE SIGNAL LIGHTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


Ir was a brilliant day in August, far too brilliant, taken in conjunction 
with the heat, and the twelve o’clock train was ing to leave 
Katterley. The platform was all in a bustle—a bustle that was not fre- 
quently ogg m at that quiet little station—but since the previous 
evening, when a fearful accident had occurred not far off, Katterley had 
been on its legs. The train, the one about to proceed, had come in, and 
only three minutes being allowed for its stay, people who were going by 
it looked alive: a few had got out, a great many were getting in, for 
idlers had been flocking to the scene of the accident all the night and 
morning, and would be flocking, until their curiosity was sated. 

A porter held open the door of a first-class carriage, as a party hastened 

on to the platform ; two gentlemen, three ladies, and a maid-servant. The 
, evidently knew them well, and touched his cap. ‘ Johnson,” said 
one of the gentlemen to him, “ let us have it to ourselves if you can: don’t 
crowd us up.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the man; “I dare say I shan’t want to put 
anybody else in.” 

“ But now whereabouts 7s this carriage ?” called out one of the ladies, 
in a hasty and rather shrieking voice, as she looked to the right and left, 
“ because, if it’s not just in the middle, I won't get in. I'll never put 
myself towards either end of a train again as long as I live.” 

“ Step in, step in, Mary Anne,” cried the same gentleman who had 
previously spoken, “ you are all right.” 

“‘ Make haste, miss,” added the porter. ‘“ The time’s up.” 

“ Of course it’s up,” repeated the young lady, “and I wonder it wasn’t 
up before we reached it. This comes of putting off things till the last 
moment. I told you all the clocks were slow, and we should be late. If 
there’s one thing I hate more than another, it’s the being — to rush 
up and catch a train at the last moment! No time to choose your 
carriage ; no time to see or do anything; they may put you in the 
guard’s van if they please, and you never know it till you are off. I dare 
say we have come without our tickets now: do you know, Oliver ?” 

In reply, Oliver Jupp held up the six bits of cardboard for his.sister’s 
satisfaction, and the party settled themselves in their seats. “ Why, 
Elizabeth, I declare I never saw you!” exclaimed Mary Anne Jupp to 
the maid-servant. 

* Didn’t you, miss. I walked right behind you from our house.” 

“TI thought it better to bring Elizabeth,” interposed her mistress, Mrs. 
Lake, who was looking that morning unusually young and lovely. “ Mrs. 
Chester’s servants will be glad of help, with so many of us to wait upon.” 

“‘ Mrs. Chester is the best manager in a house that I ever met with,” 
exclaimed Margaret Jupp. “Fancy, only two servants, and one of those 
you may almost call a nurse, for the children require plenty of attending 
to, and yet things seem to go on smoothly. I can’t think how she con- 
trives it.” 
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“Trust my sister for ‘contriving’ things,” struck in Frederick Lake, 
with a half-smile at his wife opposite to him. 

‘‘T hear you had a pleasant day there yesterday,” Mrs. Lake said to 
Oliver Jupp. 

“ We wanted you and Lake to complete it. It was too bad, Mrs. Lake, 
to shuffle out, after having promised to go. There was an uncommon 
nice girl spending the day there. She’s to be there again to-day, I 


“Who was that?” inquired Mr. Lake, briskly, who had rather a pro- 

nsity for liking “nice girls,” although he was a married man. 

“Don’t know who she was, or anything about her,” replied Oliver, 
“ Your sister called her Lydia, and I did the same.” 

“Tt was a Miss Clapperton,” interrupted Margaret Jupp. ‘“ Louisa 
was telling me about her this morning; she took an immense fancy to her.” 

“ Oh, I know,” cried Frederick Lake; ‘they live in Guild, the Clap- 
pertons, and Penelope has got intimate with them. You shan’t pick out 
nice girls for me, Oliver, if you call her one. I saw her once: a young 
Gorgon in spectacles, with prominent eyes.” 

“That’s Nancy Clapperton, the near-sighted one,” corrected Mary 
Anne Jupp, who was one of those ladies who always know everything. © 
“It was her sister who was there yesterday, a delightful girl, Louy and 
Rose both say.” 

“I hope she'll be there to-day, then,” laughed Mr. Lake. 

“She is to be there, but don’t you and Oliver quarrel over her: he 
yore oem her yesterday, I hear.” 

“ We'll go snacks,” said Frederick Lake, “or else draw lots. When 
does the old Indian begum make her entry ?”’ 

“For shame, Mr. Lake! you do turn everything and everybody into 
ridicule,” exclaimed Margaret. “I’m sure I think she’ll be a delightful 

uisition; so pleasant for your sister.” 

“ Well, when does she come? Nobody says she won’t be an acquisi- 
tion—for those who can stand begums. I knew one once, aud she was 
awful. She had gold teeth.” 

Margaret Jupp turned to Clara. ‘“ Why don’t you keep your husband 
in better order? He is incorrigible.” 

“T fear he is,” she smiled. 

“ Very strange!” uttered Frederick Lake. “I can’t get an answer to 
my question : 1 think it’s somebody else that’s incorrigible. When— 
does—the—begum—arrive ? I hope that’s plain enough.” 

Margaret laughed. “I am not in the begum’s confidence; or in Mrs. 
Chester’s either. How should I know ?” 

“« Mrs. Chester was talking of her yesterday,” interrupted Oliver Jupp. 
» w is not sure which day she comes: the middle of the week, she 
thinks.” 

They were ns the scene of the accident, and soon the train 
arrived at Coombe Dalton, and came to a stand-still. “I thought we did 
not stop here,” exclaimed Mary Anne J upp. 

“ Every train has stopped here, I expect, since last night,”’ observed 
her brother, “ bringing doctors, and friends of the wounded.” 

A porter came up the platform, calling out, in his stentorian but unin- 
telligible lingo, ‘Coombe Dal—ton; Coombe Dal—ton,” and a sudden 
thought took Mary Anne. 
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“IT do wish we could take a peep at the scene,” she exclaimed, “ the 
where the accident occurred. I wonder if we should have time. 
anybody know how long the train stops here? Elizabeth, lean out 

at the window, and ask the man.” , 

Elizabeth, who sat by herself at that window, they all being close to 
the other, leaned out, and caught the man just as he had passed. “ Here, 
master,” cried she, “‘ how long do we stop here, please ?” 

“Ten minutes,” replied the man. 

At least, Elizabeth thought that was the answer, and she drew in her 
head and shoulders and sat down. “Ten minutes, miss,” he says. 

“Oh, then there’s lots of time,” returned Mary Anne, eagerly rising ; 
and her sister and Mrs. Lake as eagerly followed her example, for the 
scene of a frightful accident does bear its charms for the public eye. The 
two gentlemen had seen it the previous night, had spent some 2a on 
it, but they prepared to accompany them. They yaa a from the 
carriage, all but Elizabeth: of course, as she was not bade do so, she re 
mained where she was. 

The accident had taken place just outside the station. Retracing their 
way, a couple of minutes’ walk brought them to it, and Oliver, who had 
been in the unfortunate train, was proceeding to explain details, when a 
loud shriek was heard, and off puffed the train, theirs, 

A blank look of consternation seized upon their faces. That it had 
gone, not to puff back again, was evident by the rate of speed. The 
ladies were alarmed, the gentlemen inclined to laugh. ‘“ Well, you have 
gone and done it, by bringing us out here!” exclaimed Mr. Lake. And 
Mary Anne Jupp, impulsive and hasty, flew back, calling out and shout- 
ing—as though she thought she could arrest the carriages. 

“What made you tell us the train stopped here ten minutes?” she 
began, seizing hold of the porter to whom Elizabeth had spoken, while 
the rest of her party followed her up. 

“Ten minutes! I never said it stopped here ten minutes,” answered 
the man, taken aback. 

“You did. A young woman leaned out of a first-class carriage and 
asked you.”’ 

“ Oh, she,” returned he. 
to do at this station, that it should stop ten °’ 

Elizabeth’s ears must have mistaken the word two for ten; there was 
no doubt of it. But what was to be done? ‘ When will another train 
come by, that will take us on to Guild ?” inquired Oliver Jupp. 

“Ten minutes before three, sir.”’ 

And it was now a quarter past twelve. “ Well, that’s pleasant,”’ added 
Oliver. 

He was interrupted by a hearty laugh from Mr. Lake, which seemed 
to proclaim that to him it was pleasant, and they turned to him half in 
anger. ‘I am thinking of Elizabeth’s consternation,” cried he: “we 
have got her ticket. Suppose she has no money in her pocket : they will 
be for taking her up, at Guild.” 

Of course there was plenty of time to examine now into the scene of 
accident, and they were not the only spectators. On the actual spot itself, 
there was nothing to be seen, for the line had been cleared to allow of the 

rogress of trains—their own, with themselves, had just passed over it ; 
bat, drawn beyond the line on either side, were marks enough; the 


“T told her two minutes. 
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“Trust my sister for ‘contriving’ things,” struck in Frederick Lake, 
with a half-smile at his wife opposite to him. 

‘“‘T hear you had a pleasant day there yesterday,” Mrs. Lake said to 
Oliver Jupp. 

“ We wanted you and Lake to complete it. It was too bad, Mrs. Lake, 
to shuffle out, after having promised to go. There was an uncommon 
nice girl spending the day there. She’s to be there again to-day, I 


at Who was that?” inquired Mr. Lake, briskly, who had rather a pro- 
ity for liking “ nice girls,” although he was a married man. 

“Don’t know who she was, or anything about her,” replied Oliver, 
“ Your sister called her Lydia, and I did the same.” 

“Tt was a Miss Clapperton,” interrupted Margaret Jupp. ‘‘ Louisa 
was telling me about her this morning; she took an immense fancy to her.” 

«Oh, ‘a know,” cried Frederick Lake; ‘‘ they live in Guild, the Clap- 
pertons, and Penelope has got intimate with them. You shan’t pick out 
nice girls for me, Oliver, if you call her one. I saw her once: a young 
Gorgon in tacles, with prominent eyes.” 

“That’s Nancy Clapperton, the near-sighted one,” corrected Mary 
Anne Jupp, who was one of those ladies who always know everything. 
“It was her sister who was there yesterday, a delightful girl, Louy and 
Rose both say.” 

“1 hope she'll be there to-day, then,” laughed Mr. Lake. 

“She is to be there, but don’t you and Oliver quarrel over her: he 
monopolised her yesterday, I hear.” 

“ We'll go snacks,” said Frederick Lake, “or else draw lots. When 
does the old Indian begum make her entry ?”’ 

“For shame, Mr. Lake! you do turn everything and everybody into 
ridicule,” exclaimed Margaret. “I’m sure I think she'll be a delightful 

uisition; so pleasant for your sister.” | 

“ Well, when does she come? Nobody says she won’t be an acquisi- 
tion—for those who can stand begums. I knew one once, aud she was 
awful. She had gold teeth.” 

Margaret Jupp turned to Clara. ‘“‘ Why don’t you keep your husband 
in better order? He is incorrigible.” 

“‘T fear he is,” she smiled. 

“ Very strange!” uttered Frederick Lake. “I can’t get an answer to 
my question: I think it’s somebody else that’s incorrigible) When— 
does—the—begum—arrive ? I hope that’s plain enough.” 

Margaret laughed. “I am not in the begum’s confidence; or in Mrs. 
Chester's either. How should I know ?” 

“ Mrs. Chester was talking of her yesterday,” interrupted Oliver Jupp. 
- we is not sure which day she comes: the middle of the week, she 
thinks.” 

fon” were approaching the scene of the accident, and soon the train 
arrived at Coombe Dalton, and came to a stand-still. “ I thought we did 
not stop here,” exclaimed Mary Anne Jupp. 

“ Every train has stopped here, I expect, since last night,” observed 
her brother, “ bringing doctors, and friends of the wounded.” 

A porter came up the platform, calling out, in his stentorian but unin- 
telligible lingo, ‘Coombe Dal—ton; Coombe Dal—ton,” and a sudden 
thought took Mary Anne. 
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“I do wish we could take a peep at the scene,” she exclaimed, “ the 

- where the accident occurred. I wonder if we should have time. 

anybody know how long the train stops here? Elizabeth, lean out 

at the window, and ask the man.” : 

Elizabeth, who sat by herself at that window, they all being close to 

the other, leaned out, and caught the man just as he had passed. “ Here, 
master,” cried she, ‘how long do we stop here, please ?” 

“Ten minutes,” replied the man. 

At least, Elizabeth thought that was the answer, and she drew in her 
head and shoulders and sat down. “ Ten minutes, miss,” he says. 

“ Oh, then there’s lots of time,” returned Mary Anne, eagerly rising ; 
and her sister and Mrs. Lake as eagerly followed her example, for the 
scene of a frightful accident does bear its charms for the public eye. The 
two gentlemen had seen it the previous night, had spent some aa on 
it, but they prepared to accompany them. They baa 8 from the 
carriage, all but Elizabeth: of course, as she was not bade do so, she re- 
mained where she was. 

The accident had taken place just outside the station. Retracing their 
way, a couple of minutes’ walk brought them to it, and Oliver, who had 
been in the unfortunate train, was proceeding to explain details, when a 
loud shriek was heard, and off puffed the train, theirs. 

A blank look of consternation seized upon their faces. That it had 
gone, not to puff back again, was evident by the rate of speed. The 
ladies were alarmed, the gentlemen inclined to laugh. ‘ Well, you have 
gone and done it, by bringing us out here!” exclaimed Mr. Lake. And 
Mary Anne Jupp, impulsive and hasty, flew back, calling out and shout- 
ing—as though she thought she could arrest the carriages. 

“What made you tell us the train stopped here ten minutes?” she 
began, seizing hold of the porter to whom Elizabeth had spoken, while 
the rest of her party followed her up. 

“Ten minutes! I never said it stopped here ten minutes,” answered 
the man, taken aback. 

“ You did. A young woman leaned out of a first-class carriage and 
asked you.” 

“Oh, she,” returned he. “I told her two minutes. What has it got 
to do at this station, that it should stop ten ?” 

Elizabeth’s ears must have mistaken the word two for ten; there was 
no doubt of it. But what was to be done? ‘ When will another train 
come by, that will take us on to Guild?” inquired Oliver Jupp. 

“Ten minutes before three, sir.’’ 

And it was now a quarter past twelve. “ Well, that’s pleasant,” added 
Oliver. 

He was interrupted by a rie laugh from Mr. Lake, which seemed 
to proclaim that to him it was pleasant, and they turned to him half in 
anger. ‘I am thinking of Elizabeth’s consternation,” cried he: “we 
have got her ticket. Suppose she has no money in her pocket : they will 
be for taking her up, at Guild.” 

Of course there was plenty of time to examine now into the scene of 
accident, and they were not the only spectators. On the actual spot itself, 
there was nothing to be seen, for the line had been cleared to allow of the 

rogress of trains—their own, with themselves, had just passed over it; 
but, drawn beyond the line on either side, were marks enough; the 
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battered the débris of the carriages: there had not been leisure 
to clear it away. 
“ There was a truck upon an ee “In shunting 
own, 


some trucks on to the down line, one of them broke and could not 
be got off it before our train came up. The engine ran into it, and—we 
were done for.” 

“ But how dreadfully careless of the people at the station to allow 
engine to run into it,” replied Margaret. “ They ought to have signalled 

They did’ apm terrupted a stran at her elbow, and 

” i it,” in a ge voice r elbow, an 

wn see the station-master, who was known to her 
and Mr. Lake. “The red lights were exhibited at the station, 
and a switchman waved the red signal light up and down, all! to no pur- 
pose. You observe that post,” he added, pomting to an iron post, or 
pillar close to them, for he perceived she looked as if she scarcely under- 
stood him; “that is the might signal-post. When the line is clear, a 
greet: light is exhibited there, as a notice that the trains may pass; but, 
when it is not clear, a red light is substituted, and no train must d 
when a red light is there. Not only was the red light there last night, 
but the switehman, alarmed at the train’s coming on so quickly, seized it, 
and waved it to enforce attention; but the driver took no notice, and 
went dashing on to destruction.” 

“ Was he killed?” inquired a bystander. 

“No. And his eseape is next door to a miracle,” was the reply. “‘ He 
was flung from the engine, and lay motionless, and was carried off for 
dead, but it appears he was only stunned, and is nearly well this morning. 
He'll have to stand his trial, of course, and a thing for him if they 
don’t bring it in Wilful Murder—for that’s what some of these careless 
engine-drivers will come to, one day.” 
me wa? taken something that obscured his vision probably,” remarked 

“T think not,” returned the station-master; “he’s a sober man. No; 
it is carelessness: they go driving on, never looking at the signals. It is 
not once in many weeks, perhaps, that the danger signal is exhibited ; 
they get accustomed to see the other, and it becomes to them so much a 
matter of course that it must be there, that they forget to look at it. That 
is - opinion ; and I see no other way of accounting for it.” 

e turned back to the station as he spoke, and a gentleman, who had 
drawn near while he was speaking, held out his hand to greet the Lakes 
and the Jupps. It was Colonel West, an acquaintance who resided at 
Coombe Dalton. 

“ Oh, colonel,” exclaimed one of the young ladies, “ what a shoeking 
accident this has been.” 

“Ay, it has. Seven picked up dead, and four more gone this 
morning, besides legs and arms and backs broken. It is awful to 
think of.” 

ee And all from one man’s recklessness !” added Mr. Lake, with more 
severity, more feeling than he generally suffered himself to display. “ As 
the station-master says, they won't give over, till some of them are con- 
vieted of wilful murder. I hope the man who drove the train last night 
will get his deserts.’’ 

They were strolling away from the spot, the colonel, Mr. and Mrs. 














































Lake, and the Miss Jupps; Oliver had gone back with the station-master. 
The colonel, who was a , Sensible man of fifty, turned and faced Mr. 
Lake, and stood still; the others stood still likewise. 

“Let me disabuse you, at any rate. I hear they are putting the blame 
upon the driver, but he does not deserve it, and hey must be doing it to 
sereen themselves. I know nothing of the man, and never saw him in 
my life till this morning, but I shall stand between him and injustice.” 

“In what way? what do you mean ?” Mr. Lake inquired. 

“ They say that they exhibited the danger signal, red, and that he 
dashed on, regardless of it,” continued Colonel West. “I went to the 
inn this ing where some of the wounded are lying, and there I found 
the driver—as told me he was—on a mattress on the floor. ‘How 
did this happen ? I said to him. ‘I don’t know how it happened, sir,’ 
he replied, ‘but I'll declare that there was no red signal up to me, 
as they say: the green light was up, as usual.’ That was the first I had 
heard about the red light,” continued the colonel, “but I find the man’s 
words are true, and that the whole blame is laid to him. Now, it happens 
that I was in m en last night when the smash came, just over on 
the other side of line, and I can bear the man out—that it was the 

light up, not the red.” 

“ Shameful !” uttered Frederick Lake, rising against the injustice. “I 
hope, colonel, you will stand by the man.” 

“You may be sure of that. I'd transport a reckless driver for life, if 
I could, but I would never see an innocent man falsely accused.” 

Having nothing to do with themselves, they strolled imto the village, 
such as it was, the colonel with them. At the door of the small inn, 
whose floors had been put into requisition the previous night, on the 

bench running under the windows, sat the driver of the engine, 
fis head tied up with a white cloth, and his arm in a sling. 

“ Why, Cooper !” uttered Mr. Lake, in much surprise, “was it you 
who drove the engine ?”’ 

He knew the man well; a young man he was, and a native of Kat- 
terley, of very humble station, but most respectable in conduct, and of 
good natural intelligence. Not above a month had he been promoted 
to be an engine-driver; before that, he was a stoker. 

“Yes, sir, it was me,” he replied, standing up to answer, but sinking 
down again from giddiness. “ And I can only say I wish it had been 
somebody else, if they are going to persist in accusing me of causing 
the accident wilfully.” 

‘“‘T need not have speculated on whether the driver was overcome by 
strong liquor, had I known who it was,” said Mr. Lake. 

‘‘ He tells me he never drinks,’’ interposed Colonel West. 

‘“‘ Never, sir,” said Cooper. ‘‘ Water, and tea, and coffee, and those 
sort of things, but nothing stronger. I had a brother, sir, who drank 
himself to death before he was twenty, and it was a warning for me. 
This gentleman and these ladies knew him.” 

Mr. Lake nodded acquiescence. “So they say the red light was up, 
do they, Cooper, and you would not see it ?” 

‘“‘T hear they are saying so at the station, sir; but it’s very wrong. 
There was no other light up but the one that’s generally up, the green. 
Should I have gone steaming on, risking death to myself and my pas- 
sengers, if the danger light had been up? No, sir, it’s not likely.” 
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“ Did you look at the signal light?” inquired Mary Anne Jupp. 
« Perhaps. you—you might, you know, Cooper, have passed it cideta 


4 didileokenp, mniea, and. couldn’t be off seeing it last night, if I 
had wanted, for it was being swung about like anythmg. ‘What's up 
now,’ I said to myself, ‘that they are swaying the lamp about like 
that ?’ and I thougitt whoever it was, doing it, must have had a drop too 
much.” 

“yom don’t you think you might have suspected danger?” questioned 

“ No, sir, not from the green lamp. If they had wanted to warn me 
of that, they should have swung the red. Any way, I’d rather have 
given my own life, than it should have happened when I was driver.” 

Killing the time in the best way they could, they got back to the 
station a few minutes before the train was expected. The accident was 
the topic of conversation there. ‘I have seen the driver,” remarked 
Mr. Lake; “I know him well, a sober, steady man. He says the red 
signal was not exhibited ; that it was the green.” 

** Oh, he does, does he,” returned the station-master. ‘“ He had better 
prove it. Of course, when they are at their wits’ end for an excuse, 
they invent anything, probable or improbable.” 

“Cooper is not a man to invent. I am sure he is truthful.’’ 

“Let him wait till the inquest,” was the significant reply. 

The train came in, Oliver made his appearance from somewhere, and 
they were taken on to Guild. There they found Elizabeth: she had no 
money in her pocket, and was sitting waiting for them, like Patience on 
a monument, unable to leave the station. There was a good deal of 
laughter, and they proceeded to Mrs. Chester’s, ten minutes’ walk. That 
lady came to the door to receive them, very cross. 

“ You disagreeable, tiresome things, what in the world brings you here 
at this time ? You knew we were to have dined at three o'clock, and 
taken dessert and tea upon the lawn. I have been obliged to order the 
dinner put back.” 

“ It was the train’s fault,” answered Mr. Lake; “ it deposited us half 
way, and left us.” 

*‘Of course you must put in your nonsense, Fred, or it wouldn’t be 
you,”’ retorted . Chester. “Come along with me, girls, and take 
your things off. Dinner will be on the table in twenty minutes.”’ 

“Here, Penelope, wait a moment,” cried her brother, drawing her 
back as she was approaching the staircase, “is Lydia Clapperton here 


to-day ?”’ 
“Yes. Why?” 
“ Where is she ?”’ 


“In the garden, I think; or else with the children. What do you 
want with her ?” 
_ “ Only to get the start of Oliver: he has stopped in the village to lay 
in cigars, or something of the sort,” laughed Mr. Lake, as he turned back 
to the garden. ‘He says she’s a nice girl.” 

Guild Farm—as the place was called, having been a farm in days 
gone by—was a pleasant spot, the house good, and standing in the midst 
of an excellent garden. It was let cheaply, for the farmer who rented 














the land had another house, and did not want it. Frederick Lake went 
peering about in search of Lydia Clapperton, down shrubberies, behind 
trees. At last he came to a summer-house, and through the entrance he 
discerned a young lady sitting. “There she is!” he exclaimed. 

She looked four or five-and-twenty, but her dress would make her look 

oung. A rich black silk dress with a low body and short sleeves, edged 

“ a ruche of white crape, a jet chain on her neck, and jet bracelets. 

She had very decided features, inclining to the aquiline, and thin, com- 

lips: her eyes, by many, would have been called beautiful; they 

were intensely black, on | had a somewhat bold expression. Her hair 

was beautiful—a smooth, purple black, very luxuriant, and worn in a 
profusion of braids, or plats. ‘‘ A fine girl,’’ thought Mr. Lake. 

“ There she is!” he exclaimed aloud, in his free and somewhat saucy 
manner—a manner that women like—as he entered and unceremoniously 
held out his hand. 

She rose, dropped some fancy work, netting, that she was busy upon, 
and put out hers, as if surprised into the movement. Mr. Lake took it, 
and she looked up at him; a gay, fascinating man, gentlemanly in the 
midst of his freedom. “I told Mrs. Chester I should come and tind you. 
I have had the pleasure of seeing your sister, so we need not wait for an 
introduction. We have kept her waiting pretty well to-day, have we 
not ?” 

‘‘ She has been wondering over the non-arrival of her friends,” replied 
the young lady, as she resumed her netting. 

“ And fuming over it too,” laughed Mr. Lake. ‘“ We had an adven- 
ture, and the train left us midway. Delaying your dinner-hour is the 
worst.” 

“Oh, that is nothing. Iam glad you have come at last. I think 
nothing is more pleasant than a country-house filled with visitors.” 

** When they can do as they like,” added Mr. Lake. ‘“ We are to 
remain till Wednesday, I believe, and must make the most of it. I ho 
you will stay also. After that, there’ll be no fun in coming: there'll 
a restraint.” 

The young lady paused in her netting and lifted her eyes. “ What 
restraint?” she said, after a pause. 

‘‘ Mrs. Chester has sold her liberty to an old Indian begum. Haven’t 
you heard of it? She is coming here to take possession, and we must 
all be upon our good behaviour before her. No fun to go on then.” 

“‘ An Indian begum !” uttered the young lady, staring at him. 

‘‘ Nothing less formidable, I assure you. She is expected to make the 
journey from town on an elephant. I shall draw a sketch of her, after 
dinner, for private circulation: shawls, fans, woolly hair, and propriety. 
She’s an old widow, relict of Sir George Ellis: we must not so much as 
speak before her.”’ 

The young lady laughed. 

“Mrs. Chester has laid down rules for our conduct,” he went on, 
rattling. ‘The last time I was here, she saw me snatch a kiss from a 
pretty girl, and last week she came over to my house to lecture me, and 
inquired what I supposed my Lady Ellis would think of such conduct. 
You have no conception what a nightmare this old begum is to me.” 
Nov.—vOL. CXYLI. NO. CCCCLXVI. U 
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“ Really I don’t wonder. Shawls, fans, woolly hair, and an elephant ! 
Old and ugly—did you say ugly?” — : 

“ As if a begum could be anything else! Not that her ugliness or 
beauty could affect me; but ber interfering with the liberty of a fellow 
—that does it.” 

“* But—according to your version—it is Mrs. Chester who seems to be 
interfering ; not the begum.”’ 

“Qh, it’s all the same: excepting that, for Mrs. Chester we should 
not care, and for the begum, I suppose, we must. I did think of getting 
a few days’ fishing here, this hot weather, but it’s over now. I shal! 
never stand that begum—twirling one’s thumbs before her, and speaking 
in measured monosyllables.” 

The young lady bent over her netting ; she had made a long stitch. 
“ Mrs. Chester seems to wish to keep you in order,” she remarked, with- 
out looking up. 

“She just does : we listen to her pretty dutifully, and when her back’s 
turned, have a good laugh over it. Allow me to try and get that knot 
undone for you : it is giving you trouble.”’ 

She answered gaily, “ Why, what do you know about netting ?” 

“A great deal. I netted a boy’s fishing-net once. Those long 
stitches are the very plague.” 

“A fishing-net!” she laughed. .“ Well, perhaps you did: but what 
do you think you could do to this fine silk; you, with your man’s 
fingers ?” 

“TI can try, so as to save the trouble to you.” He bent down as he 

ke, and attempted gently to draw the work from her; she kept it 
tight. It really looked as though they had no objection, either of them, 
to lapse into a flirtation, when at that moment, voices-were heard, and 
Mr. Lake looked up. Passing from the shrubbery, on to the lawn, was 
Oliver Jupp, with a young lady by his side. She turned her head and 
stood, calling out to Mrs. Chester’s children behind,.so that Mr. Lake 
had a view of her face. 

“Who the deuce has he picked up now ? what a pretty girl !” thought 
he. ‘Do you know who that is ?” he cried out to his companion, “ the 
young lady with Oliver Jupp ?” 

She took her netting off her foot, and advanced to look out at the 
door. “It is a Miss—Miss—what was the name? Mrs. Chester in- 
troduced her—Lydia something—Lydia Clapperton, I think.” 

He stared in surprise. ‘“ Zhat Lydia Clapperton! why, then, who 
are you ?” 

ied Oh, Iam the Indian begum. But I didn’t come on an ele- 
phant.” 

His pulses stood still fora moment. But he thought she was playing 
a joke upon him. 

“ You are not—you cannot be—Lady Ellis!” 

“Tam, mdeed. The old relict of Colonel Sir George Ellis, K.C.B.” 

Never in all his life had Frederick Lake been so taken to, never had 
he felt more thoroughly confused and ashamed. The hot crimson 
mounted to his temples. “I humbly beg your pardon, Lady Ellis,’”’ he 
said, standing before her, as shamefaced as any convicted schoolboy. “I 
cannot expect you to accord it to me, but I most sincerely beg it.” 

“T think I must give it you,” she answered, in a pretty, tantalising 














manner. “Your offence was not against me, but against some fabled 
monster of your imagination. You shall sketch her still, after dinner.” 

He held out his hand with hesitation. ‘“ Will you seal your pardon ? 
and will you promise to forget as well as to forgive? I shall never for- 
get, or forgive myself.” 

She frankly put her hand into his. “ I have forgiven ; I will promise 
to forget : but then, you know, you must not convert me into a night- 
mare.” 

“ You a nightmare !” he impulsively returned. “If you are, it will 
be one of a different sort,” he gallantly added. as he lesa her hand 
within his arm to conduct her to the house. ‘“ What did you think of 
me? Did you take me for a wild animal just arrived from the savage 
islands ?”’ 

“No,” said Lady Ellis, “that is what you took the begum for. I 
found you were es he a mistake as soon as you spoke of my sister: I 
have no sister. I only got here an hour ago, in time to dress for dinner. 
I have been staying at Cheltenham for two days. But what about 
your intention of fishing here? I am sorry that I should frustrate it.” 

He bit his lip; he could not conceal his annoyance. “I thought 
you promised to forget,” he softly whispered. 

He left her down stairs and ran up to his wife, who was alone in the 
chamber assigned to them. “Frederick, how hot you look!” she ex- 
claimed, as he entered : ‘‘ your cheeks are crimson.” 

“ My brain is crimson also, I think,” he replied, bending his blue eyes 
upon her. “ What do you think ?—Lady Ellis is here.” 

*“* Mrs. Chester told us so. She had a note from her this morning, 
and she herself arrived at two o'clock.” 

‘Clary, I called her the begum to her face !” 

‘¢ Frederick !” 

‘I don’t know what else I didn’t call her: old and ugly, and a night- 
mare ; and said she was coming on an elephant. I took her for that 
Lydia Clapperton.” 

Mrs. Lake’s face turned as red as her husband’s had done in the sum- 
mer-house: she was of a refined, deeply-sensitive temperament, ever 
considerate of the feelings of others. 

“‘ What apology can you possibly offer? How can you make your 

ace 2” 

‘“‘T have made it already. She seems good-natured, and saw the thing 
as it was—a misapprehension altogether. I'd rather have given a hun- 
dred pounds, though, than it should have happened. Why couldn’t 
Penelope open her mouth and tell me she was come, and in the 

en ?” 
oie was splashing away at the water, having turned up his cuffs and 
his wristbands to wash his hands, evidently not on very good terms with 
self. His wife stood in silence, and when he had finished, watched him 
brush his hair. Then they were ready to go down. 

“ Clara.” 

“ What?” she asked, turning round to him. 

“ Don’t speak of this to any one, my darling. It really has annoyed 
me. I do not suppose she will.” 

“¢ Of course I will not.” And he bent his hot face over his wife’s and 
kissed it. : 
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In thecorridor they encountered Mary Anne and Margaret Jupp, and 

_ all descended ther. Mrs. Chester had momentarily disappeared, 

looking after her household matters, and the Miss Jupps and Lady Ellis 

talkative instantly, recalling old scenes of their childhood, when 

had used to meet. It therefore happened that Mrs. Lake never was 

introduced, and Lady Ellis wondered who she was: they all seemed to 
call her “ Clara,” during dinner. 

A table with fruit and wine was set out on the lawn, but they did not 
seem inclined to sit round it, rather dispersing into couples or groups, 
flitting about amidst the walks and flowers. Oliver Jupp appropriated 
Lydia Clapperton, and Mr. Lake appeared perfectly resigned that it 
should be so. For himself, he was everywhere; now witi Mary Anne 
Jupp, now with Margaret, now with his wife, now with Lady Ellis; 
mostly with the latter, who did not by any means object to the compa- 
nionship. In short, it was a delightful, unceremonions, laisser-aller sort 
of assembly, with Mrs. Chester seated, in her weeds, to play propriety, 
whilst her children made themselves as troublesome as they liked. 

“ Who is that young lady ?” abruptly exclaimed Lady Ellis to Frede- 
rick Lake, pointing towards the dessert-table. “They call her ‘ Clara.’ ” 

He looked surprised, and then smiled. “ Don’t you know?” 

“7 don’t know who she is. I know that she is one of the very boldest 

I ever saw.” 

““ She bold!” uttered he, in marked astonishment, while a flush 
darkened his cheek. ‘ You are mistaken, Lady Ellis.” 

“ Bold ; and unseemly bold,” repeated she. “I speak of that young 
lady who is now sitting by Mrs. Chester. You called her ‘Clara’ at 
dinner.” 

“T understand of whom you speak. But why do you call her bold ?” 

She was silent for 2 moment, and then lifted her head. “ When we 
have lived in India, have travelled—in short, have rubbed off the reserve 
and rusticity which experience of the world only can effect, we like to 
speak out our opinion, and call things by their right names. A few 
minutes ago you were with her in that walk, talking to her; she held 
your arm, and she suddenly clasped her other hand over it, and kept it 
there, turning her face up to yours with what looked very like ardent 
admiration. It struck me as being—not—not seemly.” 

He coughed down a laugh. ‘ She has a legal right to look in my 
face, and with ardent admiration too, if she likes ; and you may believe 
me, when I assert that from her you ‘will never witness aught unseemly. 
She is my wife.” 

“Your wife!” almost screamed Lady Ellis, taken utterly by surprise. 

“ My own wife.” His saucy blue eyes gazed into those amazed black 
ones, enjoying their confusion with an exceedingly saucy expression. 
Lady Ellis burst into a laugh. 

“Well, I suppose I must beg your pardon now. We all seem to be 
letting ourselves in for mistakes and blunders. I thought she was a 
young girl, and I did not know you were married.” 

“She does look young,” he answered, his eyes following his wife’s 
figure, as she moved away with Mrs. Chester. 

Clara had gone to look at what Mrs. Chester called the domestic ar- 
rangements, which in reality meant the kitchens and lower part of the 
house. Mary Anne Jupp went with them, and Mrs. Chester took them 
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in at the back door: a yard or two up the passage, they turned into the | 

kitchen. It was a large room, convenient, they could see, at the first 
lance. 

Ya Why, it is like print!’ uttered Mary Anne, in her hasty manner: 

“not a speck of dirt about it, everything in place! How ever have they 

t it in this order, so soon after dinner ?”’ 

“ This is the best kitchen,” explained Mrs. Chester; “ they cook in the 
other. Don’t you see that there’s no fire? We shall use this in wiuter, 
but while the weather is so hot, I like the cooking done as far from the 
sitting-rooms as possible. Come and look at the other: it is in the 

ard.’’ 

é They went out of the room, but Clara did not. She stood, more like 
one in a trance, a maze, than a living, breathing woman. She glanced 
here, she glanced there; at the doors, the large window, the fireplace; at 
the furniture and position of everything. When Mrs, Chester and Mary 
Anne came back, she had not stirred: her cheek was pale, her hands 
were clasped, she looked very like a statue. Mrs. Chester began explain- 
ing where the several doors led to: one down to the cellar, one to the 
coal-house, one to the dairy, and one to a china closet; four in all, 
besides the entrance door. Then they turned to leave. “ Are you 
coming, Clara?” 

“ Directly,” she replied. ‘Mary Anne, I wish you would send 
Frederick here when you go back; I want to speak to him,” 

Mary Anne delivered her message. Mr. Lake was then seated at the 
table, peeling a pear for Lady Ellis. He went towards the house when 
he had given it her, just as Mrs. Chester ran, in dire wrath, after her 
mischievous young son, who was climbing up a tree, to the detriment of 
his trousers. 

“Thad no idea, till just now, that Mr. Lake was a married man,” 
observed Lady Ellis to Mary Anne, as she leisurely eat her pear. 

“No! Then who did you suppose Mrs. Lake was?” 

“T did not suppose anything about it; I did not know ske was Mrs, 
Lake. Have they been married long ?” 

“ About three years.” 

“ Any children ?” 

“There was one. A beautiful little child; but it died. Do you not 
think her very lovely? It is a sweet face !’’ 

Lady Ellis shrugged her shoulders. ‘She has no style. And she 
seems as much wrapt up in her husband as though they had been 
married yesterday.” 

“Why should she not be?’ bluntly asked Mary Anne. “I only 
hope when I am married—if ever that’s to be—that 1 and my husband 
shall be as happy and united as they are.” 

“ As she is,” spoke Lady Ellis. ‘I would not answer for him.” 

Mary Anne Jupp felt cross. She believed that somebody had been 
whispering tales about Mr. Lake’s nonsensical flirtation with her sister 
Rose; and pure nonsense, on both sides, she knew that to be, ‘ Fre- 
derick Lake is one of those men who cannot Jive without flirtation,” 
she observed, “ who admire every woman they meet, and take care to 
let them know it: his wife can afford to laugh at it, knowing that his 
love is exclusively hers.”’ 


Lady Ellis drew down the corners of her mouth, and coughed a little 
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cough of disbelief, for which M Anne Jupp, upright and hi 

principled, could have scolded her for an nent “ A woman emt 
bargains for, when she ties herself, for better or for 

worse, toone of these attractive men : but of course she must put up 

with the consequences.”’ 

a a ?” exclaimed Mary Anne, feeling herself puzzled 

the speec r. 

* The seeing herself a neglected wife: the seeing others preferred 
vere must inevitably do, when her own short reign is over.” 

“Had you to experience that ?”’ sharply asked Mary Anne, intending 
the question to sting her. 

“I!” equably returned Lady Ellis. “ My husband had nothing 
attractive about him, and was as old as Adam. I spoke of the wives 
of attractive men: others may humdrum on to their graves, and be at 

What Mary Anne Jupp may have thought fit to answer in reproval 
cannot be recorded, for her sister Margaret and Mrs. Chester came up 
and interrupted them. Margaret proclaimed. that Mrs. Chester was 
about to take her on the expedition from which Mary Anne had returned 
—that of seeing the kitchens and other offices. 

“IT suppose I may not ask to be of the party,” cried Lady Ellis, 
starting up, and looking at Mrs. Cheater. 

“Certainly you may. Why not?” 

They proceeded leisurely across the lawn and round the side of the 
house towards the back entrance. Meanwhile, Mr. Lake had gone in 
search of his wife, in obedience to her summons, and found her in the 
large kitchen. “ Did you want me, Clara ?” 

** Do come here,” she whispered, in an awe-struck tone; and he ad- 
vanced and stood beside her. She pointed out the several features of 
the room. “Do you see them? Do you remember?” 

“T have not been in the kitchen before,’ was his answer, looking 
curiously at the room and then at her. 

“It is the kitchen of my dream !” 

“The what ?” uttered Mr. Lake, inclined to fall into an irreverent 
laugh. 

“It as, Frederick,’’ she whispered, her voice sounding strangely hol- 
low. “I described its features to you that mght, and now you may see 
them. We—we are standing in the same position!” she burst forth 
more eagerly, as if the fact had but that moment oceurred to her. 
‘See! I was here, you on that side me, as you are now; here was the 
small round dark table close to us; there is the large window, with the 
ironing-board underneath it ; there, to the left, are the dresser and the 
shelves, and even the very plates and dishes upon them = 

‘‘ Of the precise willow pattern,” put in Mr. Lake. 

“There, behind us, is the fireplace; and around are the several doors, 
in the very self-same places that I saw them,” she continued, too eager 
to notice or heed the mocking interruption. ‘I told you it looked like 
a farm-house kitchen, large and bleak : you may see that it does, now.” 

“ I shall begin to think that you are dreaming still,” he returned. 

“T wish Iwas! I wish I had never seen in reality the kitchen of that 
dream. I did not at the first moment recognise it. When I came in 
with Mrs. Chester and Mary Anne, it struck upon me as being familiar, 
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and. I was just going to say to them, ‘I must have been here before,’ 
when my dream flashed upon me, like a chill; I felt awe-struck; sick; I 
feel so yet.” 

“ This beats spirit-rapping,” said Mr. Lake. ‘‘ Let us lay hold of the 
table, and see whether it won’t turn.” 

“ Why will you turn it into mockery ?”’ she resumed, her tone one of 
_— pain. “Frederick, you know that dream seemed to foretel my 


‘I declare to goodness, Clara, you will make me angry!”’ was his 
retort, ina changed voice. ‘What has come over you these last few 
days?” 

‘ That dream has come over me,” she replied, with a shiver. “TI 
thought it was done with; done with by the accident of last night; and 
now the sight of this kitchen has renewed it in all its horror. If you 
could, only for one minute, feel as I am feeling, you would not wonder 
at me.”’ 

Her state of mind appeared to him most unaccountable; not foolish, 
worse than foolish; and never in his life had he spoken so sharply to her 
as he spoke now. “I should be sorry to feel it, even for a minute; I 
should be ashamed to do so: and I feel ashamed of you. What did you 
want with me?” 

“To show you the kitchen. To tell you this.” 

He gave vent to an impatient word, and turned angrily to the door. 
She, her heart bursting, went forward to the window: just so had it been 
in the dream, just so had they seemed to part, he going to the door and 
she to the window, just so had been the sharp conviction of coming evil. 
Mr. Lake looked back at her; she had laid her head against the wall near 
the window: her hands drooped down; in her whole air there was an 
utter agony of abandonment. His tenderness returned to him, and he 
walked across the kitchen. As he drew her face from the wall he saw 
that it was white, and the tears were running down her cheeks. 

‘‘ Clara,” he exclaimed, as he sheltered it upon his own breast, “ must 
I treat you and soothe you as I would a child?” 

“No, treat me as your wife,” she passionately answered, breaking into 
a storm of sobs. 

He suffered her to sob for a few moments, till the paroxysm had spent 
itself, and then spoke; in a tone of remonstrance, it is true, but with deep 
tenderness. “Is it possible that you can allow a foolish superstition, a 
dream, to cause this wild grief ?” 

“It is not the dream that is causing the grief. You are causing that: 
you never so spoke to me: when I said it might foretel my death, you 
turned my words into ridicule. It is as if you do not care whether I live 
or die.”’ 

“‘Clara, you know better. What can I do for you? How can I 


soothe you?” 

“ Do not speak to me in that tone again.” 

‘My dearest, I will do anything you wish, in reason; you know 
I will; but you must not ask me to put faith in that dream. And if my 
voice sounded harsh—why, it would vex any man to find his wife so 
foolish.” 

* Well, well, it shall pass; I will not vex you with it again. If any 
ill does come, it must; and if not-——” 
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“If not, you will acknowledge what a silly ehild you have been,” 
he interrupted, holding her to him and kissing the tears from her face. 

“ Silly, and superstitious, if you will,” she whispered, “ but not a child. 
I think I am less a child at heart than many who are older. Frederick, 
if you could ever grow unkind to me, I should die.” 

“T never will, my darling.” 

Standing looking in at the chink of the door, having come softly along 
the passage matting, was Lady Ellis. What did she see? She saw his 
face bent down upon his wife’s, and heard his kisses, all but heard his 
sweet ‘words; heard quite enough to imagine them. An ugly look 
of envy, nearly of hate, rose to her pale features: he was what she had 
called him, an attractive man, he had that day paid her attentions, said 
sentimental nothings to her in a low voice; and there are some women 
who would fain keep such men to themselves, whether they may have 
wives or not; nay, their havmg a wife is only so much the greater 
inducement. Was Lady Ellis one ? 

The voices of Mrs. Chester and Margaret Jupp were approaching, and 
Lady Ellis pushed open the door. Clara dried her eyes hastily. “Come 
and walk in the open air,” he whispered to her; “it will do you good.” 
And Lady Ellis watched them afterwards slowly pass the window, she 
leaning on his arm. 


Ii, 


ASSEMBLED in the largest room that the small inn at Coombe Dalton 
would afford, were the coroner and his jury, inquiring into the cause of 
the railway accident which had been productive of so many deaths. The 
station-master, the “‘switchman,”’ and one porter, all who had been at 
the station on the Sunday night, testified that the red lights were exhi- 
bited to give warning of danger, and that the driver, in reckless defiance 
of them, had gone dashing on, and so caused the catastrophe. 

The driver, Cooper, who was permitted to give his testimony at his 
own desire, was cautioned that what he said might be used against him. 
It was to the effect that the usual light, the green, was exhibited, and 
not the red. The coroner knew him for a steady man, one who, to use 
the words of a witness, “ wouldn’t tell a lie to screen himself from 
nothing.” 

“ Did you look at the lights ?” inquired the coroner of Cooper. 

“J looked at both, sir. The lamp that was at the end of the station, 
and the lamp on the signal-post beyond it.” 

“And you say they were the green lights ?”’ 

‘That they were, sir. The same green lights that are always up. 
He had taken the light off the post, and was swaying it about, and I 
couldn’t conceive what he was doing it for.” 

« But here are three witnesses, the station-master and the two men, 
who have sworn that the red signals were up, and not the green,” per- 
sisted the coroner. “It is very strange that you should maintain the 
contrary.” 

“ The three may be in a league together to say so, and hide their own 
negligence,” interposed an audible voice from the most crowded part of 
the room. Upon which the coroner threatened to commit anybody so 
interrupting, for contempt of court. 

" All I can say is, sir, that there was no difference, that night, in the 
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lights, from those exhibited on other nights,” concluded Cooper. “ They 
were the green lights, and not the red, and if I had to die next minute, 
I'd say it.” 

A gentleman presented himself for examination, and was sworn. 
Colonel West. “In justice to the driver, I think it right to. offer my 
testimony,” he said, addressing the coroner and jury. “I am enabled 
to state that the light exhibited on the signal-post, and which the man 
took down and swayed about, was green; when the driver asserts that 
it was not red, he speaks the truth.” 

* Were you at the station ?” inquired the coroner of the witness. 

‘No; I was in my garden, which is precisely opposite the signal-post 
on the other side of the line. I was walking about in it, smoking a 
cigar. I heard the train approaching, and I saw the man take the lamp 
off the post, lean forward, and swing it about, evidently to attract atten- 
tion. A minute after, the accident happened.” 

‘* And you say this was not the red light ?” 

“It was not. It was the light that is generally up, the green.” 

The coroner gave an expressive look at the station-master, which spoke 
volumes, and the latter looked red and indignant. There was some 
talking, some confusion, and when it subsided, Oliver Jupp was standing 
by the table. One of the jury inquired why he was put forward, 

“T don’t know,” returned Oliver. “I happened to mention that I 
saw the light in question exhibited and swayed about: I suppose it is 
for that.” 

** Which light was it?” inquired the coroner, when he was sworn. 

“‘ The red.” 

There was a pause. Perhaps more than one present thought of | the 
old fable of the chameleon. ‘From whence did you see it ?’’ asked the 
coroner. 

“] was in the train. As we got to Coombe Dalton station I looked 
out at the window, and saw a red light being waved about. I remarked 
it to my sisters, who were in the carriage with me, and one of them ob- 
served that if it was the red light there must be danger. The accident 
occurred almost as she spoke.”’ 

* Are you sure it was the red light, sir?” inquired one of the jury, all 
of whom had been impressed with Colonel West’s evidence. 

** Certain.” 

“And of course he could have no motive in saying anything but the 
truth,” remarked the juryman to another, in a louder tone than he 
thought for. 

“I a motive !” haughtily returned Oliver, taking up the words. “I 
am put here to state simply what I saw, I expect ; neither more nor less. 
I am sorry to give evidence that may tell against Cooper, who is re- 
spected in Katterley, but I am bound to say that it was the red light.” 

Colonel West was recalled, and further questioned. But he wavered 
not a jot: the light he saw swayed about was the green, 

‘“‘ Well,” exclaimed the coroner, “ there’s hard swearing somewhere. 
It is impossible, at the present stage, to come to any satisfactory con- 
clusion, and I think, gentlemen of the jury, we had better adjourn the 
inquiry, when perhaps further witnesses may be forthcoming.” 

And adjourned it was, accordingly. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Sm NATHANIEL. 


. .. . And make them men of note (do you note, men?).— Love's Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Se..1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XXIII.— Dron. 


Nor a few of Plutarch’s parallels appear to ordinary observers rather 
arbitrary than appropriate. His method of coupling partners is often far 
from intelligible. Why he should pitch on this particular Greek to pair 
off with that particular Roman, “ puzzles the will” to find out. In the 
case of Brutus, ‘‘ the noblest Roman of them all,” it is upon Dion that 
Plutarch hits, as the fit and proper man for immortal alliance. And of 
course he has reasons to give for the juxtaposition. As one was the 
scholar of Plato, and the other educated in his principles, they came like 
wrestlers from the same palestre, to engage in the greatest conflicts. 
Both, too, by their conduct, “in which there was a great similarity,” are 
said to have confirmed that observation of their master, that “ power and 
fortune must concur with prudence and justice, to effect anything great 
in a political capacity.” Dion, from Plato’s own lips; Brutus, from 
Academic lore, and the sacred traditions of its fathers; both, according 
to Plutarch, gathered pregnant truths, and were imbued alike with doc- 
trines that must and did tell on practical life. 


Oh, sweet it is in academic groves . . 

To ruminate, with interchange of taik, 

On rational liberty, and hope in man, 

Justice and peace. But far more sweet such toil— 

Toil, say I, for it leads to thoughts abstruse— 

If nature then be standing on the brink 

Of some great trial, and we hear the voice 

Of one devoted,—one whom circumstance 

Hath called upon to embody his deep sense 

In action, give it outwardly a shape, 

And that of benediction, to the world. . . . 
Sach conversation, under Attic shades, 


Did Dion hold with Plato; ripened thus 






































Dion. 


For a Deliverer’s glorious task,—and such 

He, on that ministry already bound 

Held with Eudemus and Timonides, 

Surrounded by adventurers in arms, 

When those two vessels with their daring freight, 
For the Sicilian Tyrant’s overthrow, 

Sailed from Zacynthus,—philosophic war 

Led by Philosophers.* 


Pursuing his parallel between Dion and Brutus, “ accident, however, 


rather than design,” says Plutarch, “gave a similarity to the lives of, 


these two great men ; and both were cut off by an untimely death, before 
they could carry into effect the purposes advanced by them with so much 
labour.” And then, catching at straws in the way of analogy, he adds, 
that the most singular circumstance attending their death was, their 
both being divinely warned of it, by the apparition of an appalling 
spectre. There are those, indeed, the good orthodox old pagan is fain to 
own, who say that no man in his senses ever did see a spectre; that 
ghosts are the private property of silly women and children, to whom 
the monopoly of spectre-seeing is, de facto, and de jure ought to be, 
exclusively confined, —unless in the case of some poor man whose liver is 
out of order, or whose brain-pan and its contents are no better than 
they should be. But, argues our biographic Bootian, if Dion and 
Brutus, men of firm and philosophic minds, whose understandings were 
not affected by any constitutional infirmity,—if such men could pa so 
much credit to the appearance of spectres, as to give an account of them 
to their friends,t “1 see no reason why we should depart from the 





* Wordsworth: The Prelude, book ix. 
t+ Compare Philip van Artevelde’s language, in perhaps the finest, at any rate 
the most refined, of modern closet plays: 


“ ARTEVELDE. 
“T’ll tell it, but I bid you not believe it; 
For I am scarce so credulous myself 
As to believe that was, which my eyes saw— 
A visual not an actual existence. 


“ ELENA. 
“What was it like? Wore it a human likeness ? 


“ ARTEVELDE. 
‘“‘ That such existences there are, I know ; 
For whether by the corporal organ framed, 
Or painted by a brainish fantasy 
Upon the inner sense, not once nor twice, 
But sundry times have I beheld such things 
Since my tenth year, and most in this last past. 
oo kt Touching this eye-creation; 
What is it to surprise us? Here we are 
Engender’d out of nothing cognisable. 
If this be not a wonder, nothing is ; 
If this be wonderful, then all is so. 
Man’s grosser attributes can generate 
What is not, and has never been at all; 
What should forbid his fancy to restore 
A being pass’d away?” 
Paar vAN ArTEvVELDE, Second Part, Act V. Sc. 3. 
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opinion of the ancients, that men had their evil genii,* who disturbed 
them with fears, and distressed their virtue, lest by-a steady and uniform 
pursuit of it, they should hereafter obtain a happier allotment than them- 
selves.’ With these resemblances between Dion and Brutus to begin 
with, Plutarch congratulated himself, probably, as having made out a 
strong case at starting. 
But having disposed separately of the two heroes, with a full and par- 
ticular account of each, Plutarch institutes, as his manner is, a systematic 
rison of the distinguished pair. What he finds principally to be 
admired in the lives of Dion and Brutus, is their rising to such im- 
portance from ineonsiderable beginnings: and here he gives Dion the 
advantage, as having no coadjutor in the progress of giory, whereas 
Brutus was backed, step by step, by Cassius; nor did the Greek, like 
the Roman, gain power and riches from the war, but employed that 
wealth on which he was to subsist as an exile im a foreign country, in 
restoring the libertiesiof hisown. ‘‘ Besides, to deliver the Romans from 
Cesar, and the Syracusans from Dionysius, were enterprises of a very 
different kind. Dionysius was an avowed and established tyrant; and 
Sicily, with reason, groaned under his yoke’’+—-whereas, by Plutarch’s 
own showing, Cesar was in effect a tender and skilful physician, ap- 
pointed by Providence to heal the distempers of the state. 


Woe to the hand that shed ¢iat costly blood ! 
s0 fatally causing 


Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
To cumber ail the parts of Italy. 

The wealth to which Plutarch refers, in Dion’s case, was something 
substantial. Only a very rich man, as well as a very liberal and public- 
spirited one, could have ventured on the offer he deliberately made, of 
maintaining fifty triremes at his own expense. His property is estimated 
at one hundred talents—about twenty-three thousand pounds of our 
money. Apart, however, from wealth and high position, as Mr. Grote 
says, the personal character of Dion was in itself marked and prominent. 
That masterly historian describes him as of an energetic temper, great 
bravery, and very considerable mental capacities. Though his nature, 
we are told, was haughty and disdainful towards individuals, yet as to 
political communion, his ambition was by no means purely self-seeking 
and egoistic, like that of his brother-in-law (and son-in-law too), the 
elder Dionysius. Animated with vehement love of power, he was at the 
























































* As Shakspeare, following Plutarch, represents Cesar’s apparition, in the 
tent of Brutus. “ How ill this taper burns!” mutters the conspirator—“ ha! who 
comes here?” [for, meanwhile, Enter the Guost of Casar]: 


“I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
It comes upon me.—Art thou anything? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That makest my blood run cold, and my hair to stare? 
Speak to me what thou art. 
** GHOST. 
“ Thy evil spirit, Brutus.” 
JuLtius Casar, Act IV. Sc. 3. 
t Cf. Plutarch’s Lives of Dion, and of Brutus, passim. 
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same time penetrated with that sense of regulated polity, and submission 
of individual will to fixed laws, which floated in the atmosphere of Grecian 
talk and literature, and stood so high in Grecian morality. He was, 
moreover, capable of acting with enthusiasm, aud braving every hazard in 
prosecution of his own convictions. 


“ Born about the year 408 B.c.,* Dion was about twenty-one years of 


age in 387 B.c., when the elder Dionysius, having dismantled Rhegium 
and subdued Kroton, attained the maximum of his dominion, as master 
of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks. Standing high in the favour of his 
brother-in-law Dionysius, Dion doubtless took rt in the wars whereb 
this large dominion had been acquired; as seth ins in the life of induk- 
gence and luxury which prevailed generally among wealthy Greeks in 
Sicily and Italy, and which to the Athenian Plato appeared alike sur- 
prising and repulsive. That great philosopher visited Italy and Sicily 
about 387 B.c. . . . He was in acquaintance and fellowshi with the 
school of philosophers called Pythagoreans; the remnant of that Pytha- 
gorean brotherhood, who had once exercised so powerful a political influ- 
ence over the cities of those regions—and who still enjoyed considerable 
reputation, even after complete political downfal, through individual 
ability and rank of the members, combined with habits of recluse study, 
mysticism, and attachment among themselves. With these Pythagoreans 
Dion also, a young man of open mind and ardent aspirations, was 
naturally thrown into communication by the proceedings of the elder 
Dionysius in Italy. Through them he came into intercourse with Plato, 
whose conversation made an epoch in his life.’+ It is an attractive 
picture the great Lake Poet paints of him, at the memorable epoch in 
question : 

Serene, and fitted to embrace, 

Where’er he turned, a swan-like grace 

Of haughtiness without pretence, 

And to unfold a still magnificence, 

Was princely Dion, in the power 

And beauty of his happier hour. 

And what pure homage ¢hen did wait 

On Dion’s virtues, while the lunar beam 

Of Plato’s genius, from its lofty sphere, 

Fell round him in the grove of Academe, 

Softening their inbred dignity austere— 

That he, not too elate 
With self-suflicing solitude, 

But with majestic lowliness endued, 

Might in the universal bosom reign, 

And from affectionate observance gain 

Help, under every change of adverse fate.t 


Plato’s teaching made a new man of princely Dion,—directed his 
thoughts to new channels, and made him regard the world he lived in, 
his own dear country at least, under a new light. Why was Syracuse so 





* Dion was fifty-five years of age at the time of his death, in the fourth year 
after his departure from Peloponnesus (Corn. Nepos., Dion, c. 10). 

His death took place seemingly about 354 8.c. He would thus be born about 
408 B.C. 

t+ Grote, History of Greece, vol. xi. pt. ii. ch. Ixxxiv, 

t Wordsworth, Poems of the Imagination: “ Dion.” 
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fallen—why was her last state so much worse than her first, so different 
from what it'was twenty years since? The political degradation that 
surrounded him, the servile atmosphere he and his fellow-citizens breathed, 
at the best none too freely, caused him deep wamings of heart, and the 
inquiry taught him to abhor the despotism by which the liberty of 
Syracuse been overthrown, and that of many other Greek commu- 
nities in the island, and in the peninsula, subsequently annulled. He 
saw that Dionysius had “half-barbarised” Sicily through the foreign 
mercenaries he imported to wreak his will on her. Inspired by the 
Platonic teaching, stirred to the depths of his soul by the eloquent 
reasonings of the democratic philosopher, Dion cesesingl “the sublime 
idea or dream of rectifying all this accumulation of. wreng and suffering. 
It was his wish first to cleanse Syracuse from the blot of slavery, and to 
clothe her anew in the brightness and dignity of freedom; yet not with 
the view of restoring the popular government as it had aad prior to the 
usurpation, but of establishing an improved constitutional polity, origi- 
nated by himself, with laws which should not only secure individual 
rights, but also educate and moralise the citizens.” Accordingly, the 
function which he imagined to himself, and which the conversation of 
Plato suggested, was not, Mr. Grote says, that of a despot like Dionysius, 
but that of a despotic legislator like Lycurgus, taking advantage of a 
momentary omnipotence, conferred upon him by grateful citizens in a 
state of public confusion, to originate.a good system ; which, when once 
put in motion, would keep itself alive by fashioning the minds of the 
citizens to its own intrinsic excellence. After having thus both liberated 
and reformed Syracuse, Dion promised to himself that he would employ 
Syracusan force, not in annihilating, but in re-creating, other free Hellenic 
communities throughout the island; expelling from thence all the bar- 
barians—both the imported mercenaries and the Carthaginians.* 

Plato records in his Epistles that he had never before met with a pupil 
of such quick apprehension, and deep reflection, as this young Sicilian. 
And Dion gave signal tokens, outwardly too, that he was a pronounced 
convert, by relinquishing the splendour of a Syracusan grandee for the 
om garb and esse fare of his master’s sect. What had come to 

ion? his gay associates and fast friends—/fast, in the new, slang sense, 
not in the old-fashioned and honourable one—wanted to know. “Was he, 
too, turning serious? going to be one of the Academy’s saints, one of 
Plato’s puritans, one of the new philosophy’s straitlaced methodists ? But 
young Dion was not to be sneered out of his convictions. He had put his 

and to the plough, and would not look back. Let them laugh out their 
laugh, and exhaust their wallet of wit: he was quite in earnest, and not 
all the gigglings of Young Sicily, combined in one chorus of mocking 
clamour, swollen into a tumultuous diapason of gibes and jeers, should 
make the neophyte swerve from his consecrated pathway. 

In the fervour of his zeal, Dion even cherished a hope of seeing 
Dionysius himself a convert to this irresistible Plato. The despot was 
induced to send for the philosopher. A miserable failure was the result 
of this eagerly arranged but really unpromising rapprochement. “ Instead 
of acquiring a new convert, the philosopher was fortunate in rescuing his 



































* Grote, XI. 81 sg. 
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own person, and in making his returning footsteps out’ of that lion’s 
den, into which the improvident enthusiasm of his young friend had in- 

igled him.” Dion had the prudence and tact to keep on a good footing 
with Dionysius, notwithstanding the Platonic attachment, and this with- 
out sacrificing his own avowed principles and overt practice. Long years 
elapsed ere the despot died, during’which, by means of repeated visits to 
Greece, Dion would have the means of fostering his intimacy with Plato, 
and improving his knowledge of Grecian philosophy and philosophers in 


In the year 367 B.C. occurred ‘the death of the elder Dionysius, and 
that transcendent seapegrace, Dionysius the Second, reigned in his stead. 
Dion did his best to make a good ruler out of the young man, and 
managed to secure no small influence over him. Again was Plato in re- 
quest at the court of Syracuse. Plato must come. Dionysius was as 
anxious as Dion to converse with him, and learn of him, and apply his 
doctrines to the government of that realm. Plato, now threescore years 
old, and more, hesitated and demurred. His experiences of Syracuse, and 
of one Dionysius, were the reverse of encouraging. As far as any hope 
of making a proselyte of the new monarch went, Plato saw little or 
nothing, it would seem, to tempt him into compliance. The argument 
that mainly induced him to go, appears to have been couched in the re- 
flection: What could Plato say for himself afterwards, if, by declining to 
come, he not only let slip the greatest prospective victory which had ever 
been opened to philosophy, but also permitted the corruption of Dionysius 
and the ruin of Dion? So to Syracuse went the old man eloquent— 
“less with the hope of succeeding in the intended conversion of Dionysius, 
than from the fear of hearing both himself and his philosophy taunted 
with confessed impotence—as fit only for the discussions of the school, 
shrinking from all applications to practice, betraying the interest of his 
Pythagorean friends, and basely deserting that devoted champion who had 
half opened the door to him for triumphant admission.” His reception 
was flattering in the extreme—in fact, a deal too good to last. The 
deference of his majesty to the sage was at first unbounded. Taking 
advantage of his position, the sage ventured on submitting a few home 
truths for his majesty’s consideration, and Dion was prompt to second the 
motion. They told him plainly that he must amend his own ways, ere 
he could become a benefactor to his kingdom; that he must reform him- 
self, as an indispensable preliminary to his proposed work of political re- 
form. Intriguing courtiers, jealous of the Dion and Plato alliance, took 
eare to fan the flame of royal discontent at the turn things were taking. 
They were only too happy to mark his growing disgust at Dion, and to 
show cause for it, and help him, if need were, to fresh reasons. Dion was 
a doomed man. Dionysius hated the sight of him. And that being the 
case, Dion must get out of his majesty’s sight, the sooner the better, and 
keep (or be kept) out of it. Dion was an exile. 

Expelled from Syracuse, the baffled statesman took up his’ abode in 
Greece. His property was confiscated, and vain were all endeavours to 
bring about his recal. At length he resolved on forcing his way back, 
and avenging himself on the tyrant. More than one gross affront offered 
by Dionysius to the exile’s family, quickened his resolves, and determined 
him on striking a bold stroke for his country’s sake and his own. Plato, 
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now & Ady yao mournfully approved. The adventurous patriot 
could muster but a sorry show of fighting men, when compared with the 
| ing army of Dionysius, and to impartial lookers-on the enterprise 

seemed foolhardy and hopeless quite. But Dion ’bated not a jot of heart 
or hope, and steered his way right onward. Thrice.is he armed, believed 
Dion, who hath his quarrel just ; and in that faith, and on that plea, could 
he and did he go on his way rejoicing. 

In the year 357 B.c., after ten years of exile, he once again trod 
Sicilian shore. Dionysius, strange to tell, had just quitted Syracuse for 
Italy with a formidable fleet. Dion pressed on, exultingly, to the exposed 
capital, joined on the road by reinforcements of volunteers, that inode up 
his army to some five thousand men. 


Five thousand warriors—O the rapturous day! 
Each crowned with flowers, and armed with spear and shield, 
Or ruder weapon which their course might yield, 
To Syracuse advance in bright array. 

Who leads them on ?—The anxious people see 
Long-exiled Dion marching at their head, 

He also crowned with flowers of Sicily, 

And in a white, fur-beaming corslet. clad ! 

Pure transport undisturbed by doubt or fear 
The gazers feel ; and, rushing to the plain, 
Salute those strangers as a holy train 

Or blest procession (to the bnmortals dear) 
That brought their precious liberty again. 

Lo! when the gates are entered, on each hand, 
D own the long street, rich goblets filled with wine 

In seemly order stand, 

On tables set, as if for rites divine ;— 

And, ‘as tle great Deliverer marches by, 

He looks on festal ground with fruits bestrown ; 
And flo\, ers are on his person thrown 

In boundicss prodigality ; 

Nor doth the general voice abstain from prayer, 
Invoking Dion’s tutelary care, 

As if a very Deity lic were !* 

Dionysius came speeding back from Italy, in hot haste. Effort after 
effort the ousted tyrant made, to regain his authority, and crush his 
undaunted foes. But effort after effort availed him nothing, and he 
was finally expelled the island that could put up with him no more. 
Meantime, Dion’s task was far from. easy : faction and envy, hatred and 
malice, were up and doing against him, to thwart his counsels and mar 
his best endeavours. Suspicions were afloat that he was aiming at the 
despotism for himself ; and his haughty demeanour and unconciliatory 
manners went some way towards confirming the distrust. He plumed 
himself on defying the ignoble vulgar. He stickled for the full range 
of dictatorship. It was not indeed his plan “ to constitute a permanent 
despotism. He intended to establish himself king, but to grant to the 
~* at anag what in modern times would be called a constitution.” 

aving imbibed, as Mr. Grote expresses it, from Plato and the Academy, 
as well as from his own convictions and tastes, aversion to a pure demo- 





* Wordsworth, “ Dion.” 
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cracy, he had resolved to introduce a Lacedanonian scheme of mixed 
government, combining king, aristocracy and people, under certain pro- 
visions and limitations. But Dion had given the Syracusans a “ solemn 
promise of liberty,” and they now resented his not laying down his trust 
asa “flagrant usurpation.” He had spurred them on to freedom, and 
they had a mind to turn it to account, and to put their own, not his, 
interpretation upon it. Heraclides led off a protest against him, and 
Dion caused Heraclides to be privately slain. ‘ This dark deed abolished 
all remaining hope of obtaining Syracusan freedom from the hands of 
Dion, and stamped him as the mere successor of the Dionysian despot- 
ism.” He had now conferred upon his rival the “ melancholy honour 
of dying as a martyr to Syracusan freedom; and in that light he [Hera- 
clides] was bitterly mourned by the people. No man after this murder 
could think himself secure. Having once employed the soldiers as exe- 
cutioners of his own political antipathies, Dion proceeded to lend himself 
more and more to their exigencies. He provided for them pay and 
largesses, great in amount, first at the cost of his opponents in the city, 
next at that of his friends, until at length discontent became universal. 
Among the general body of the citizens, Dion became detested as a 
tyrant, and the more detested because he had presented himself as a 
liberator; while the soldiers also were in great part disaffected towards 
him. 

‘‘ The spies and police of the Dionysian dynasty not having been yet 
re-established, there was ample liberty at least of speech and censure ; 
so that Dion was soon furnished with full indications of the sentiment 
entertained towards him. He became disquieted and irritable at this 
change of public feeling, angry with the people, yet at the same time 
ashamed of himself. The murder of Herakleides sat heavy on his soul. 
The same man whom he had spared before when in the wrong, he had 
now slain when in the right. ‘The maxims of the Academy which had 
imparted to him so much self-satisfaction in the former act, could hardly 
fail to occasion a proportionate sickness of self-reproacl in the Jatter.” 
He was too good to go Dionysian lengths in despotism, and meant well 
even when he did ill; but he was not good enough to forswear ill means 
when by them alone he saw, or thought he saw, his way clear to desirable 
ends. Like the Comnenus of the dramatic poet, 


Yet is he in sad truth a faulty man, 

In slavish, tyrannous, and turbulent times 

He drew his lot of life, and of the times , 
Some deep and bloody stains have fallen upon him. 
But be it said he had this honesty, 

That undesirous of a false renown, 

He ever wished to pass for what he was ; 

One that swerved much and oft; but being still 
Deliberately bent upon the right, 

Had kept it in the main; one that much loved 
Whate’er in man is worthy high respect, 

And in his soul devoutly did aspire 

To be it all; yet felt, from time to time, 





* Grote, History of Greece, vol. xi. pp. 170 sg. 
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The littlenesstthai clings to what is human, 
And suffer’d from the shame of having felt it.* 


Dion was nota mere power-seeker, says Mr. Grote, nor prepared for all 
that endless apparatus of mistrustful precaution, indispensable to a 
Grecian despot: Montaigne does honour to him in this respect, when 
remarking on the “ marvellous torment” that continual suspicion must, 
of necessity, be to the prince it preys on. ‘ And therefore it was that 
Dion, being advertised that Callippus watched an opportunity to take 
away his life, had never the heart to inquire more Sartiouliaty into it, 
saying that he had rather die than live in that misery that he must con- 
tinually stand upon his guard, not only against his enemies but his friends 
also.”"*t Rightly then does the historian affirm that one thus too good 
for a despot, and yet unfit for a popular leader, could not long remain 
in the precarious position occupied by Dion. Happy for him had he 
died sooner—had he lived only to see Dionysius expelled. For him, in 
this world, now, there was neither love, obedience, troops of friends ; nor 
that peace within, which the world cannot give, and which passeth all 
understanding, and survives all outward shocks. 


Mourn, hills and groves of Attica! and mourn 

llissus, bending o’er thy classic urn! 

Mourn, and lament for tim whose spirit dreads 

Your once sweet memory, studious walks and shades! 
For him who to divinity aspired, 

Not on the breath of popular applause, 

But through dependence on the sacred laws 

Framed in the schools where Wisdom dwelt retired, 
Intent to trace the ideal path of nght 

(More fair than heaven’s hanel causeway paved with stars) 
Which Dion learned to measure with supreme delight ;— 
But he hath overleaped the eternal bars ; 

And, following guides whose craft holds no consent 

With aught that breathes the etherial element, 

Hath stamed the robes of civil power with blood, 
Unjustly shed, though for the public good. 


Whence doubts that came too late, and wishes vain, 
Hollow excuses, and triumphant pain ; 
And oft his cogitations sink as low 
As, through the abysses of a joyless heart, 
The heaviest plummet of despair can go.t 


Dion’s old friend, and fellow-scholar, and constant fellow-soldier, 
Callippus, was the concoctor of the conspiracy which should take him off. 
Brave and forward in battle, we are told, this man enjoyed much credit 
with the army. Some rumour of the plot reached the ears of two of 
Dion’s friends, who, having first “addressed unavailing hints to Dion, 
at last took upon them to question Kallippus himself. The latter not 
only denied the charge, but even confirmed his denial, at their instance, 
by one of the most solemn and terrific oaths recognised in Grecian re- 








* Henry Taylor, “ Isaac Comnenus,” Act. III. Se. 5. 
+t Montaigne’s Essays (Cotton’s), b. i. § 23. t Wordsworth. 
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ligion ; going into the sacred grove of Demeter and Persephoné, touching 
the purple robe of the goddess, and taking in his hand a lighted torch.”* 
It was while this conspiracy was on foot, that, as Plutarch tells the story, 
Dion “had a monstrous and dreadful apparition.” As he sate alone, at 
eventide, in the portico before his house, in meditative mood, he “ heard 
a sudden noise, and, turning about, perceived (for it was not yet dark) 
a woman of gigantic size at the end of the portico, in the form of one of 
the furies, as they are represented on the theatre, sweeping the floor 
with a broom. In his terror of amazement, he sent for some of his 
friends, and, informing them of this prodigy, desired they would stay 
with him during the night. His mind was in the utmost disorder, and 
he was apprehensive, that, if they left him, the spectre would appear 
ageing but he saw it no more.”+ Unclassical witlings, of the gent species, 
whose acquaintance with Hellenic mythology and its associations is 
derived from, and restricted to, an Easter extravaganza at the Hay- 
market, or a screaming Adelphi burlesque, may see more fun than terror 
in this apparition of a broom-bearing, dust-compelling Fury. But Dion 
did not see it from an Adelphi point of view. What he saw, was not 
Paul Bedford with a besom. And Wordsworth has proved how capable 
is that ghost scene, in the sombre gloamin’, as the doomed man droops in 
desponding thought, of being elevated, for English readers too, to classic 
dignity and awe. 
....- But whence that sudden check ? that fearful start! 
He hears an uncouth sound— 
Anon his lifted eyes 
Saw, at a long-drawn gallery’s dusky bound, 
A Shape of more than mortal size 
And hideous aspect, stalking round and round! 
A woman’s garb the Phantom wore, 
And fiercely swept the marble floor,— 
Like Auster whirling to and fro, 
His force on Caspian foam to try ; 
Or Boreas when he scours the snow 
That skins the plains of Thessaly, 
Or when aloft on Menalus he stops 
His flight ’mid eddying pine-tree tops ! 


So, but from toil less sign of profit reaping, 
The sullen Spectre to her purpose bowed, 
Sweeping—vehemently sweeping— 
No pause admitted, no design avowed! 
“ Avaunt, inexplicable Guest !—avaunt,”’ 
Exclaimed the chieftain—“ let me rather see 
The coronal that coiling vipers make ; 
The torch that flames with many a lurid flake, 
And the long train of doleful pageantry 
Which they behold, whom vengeful Furies haunt ; 
Who, while they struggle from the scourge to flee, 
Move where the blasted soil is not unworn, 
And, in their anguish, bear what other minds have borne !” 








* Grote, XL 175. + Plutareh, Dion. 
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But Shapes that come not at an earthly call, 
Will not depart when mortal voices bid; 
Lords of the visionary eye whose lid, 

Once raised, remains aghast, and will not fall ! 
Ye Gods, thought he, that servile Implement 
Obeys a mystical intent! 

Your Minister would brush away 

The , te: that to my soul adhere ; 

But should she labour night and day, 


Th ill not, t di . 
ey W no canno disappear P " ‘ 


The day fixed upon by Callippus for the execution of his dark scheme, 
was the festival of the very goddesses in whose grove he had perjured him- 
self. While Dion remained within doors, perhaps in no spirits for the 
animation of the public ceremonials, Callippus surrounded his house with 
confidential soldiers, and then sent into it a “select company of Zakyn- 
thians, unarmed, as if for the purpose of addressing Dion himself. These 
men, young, and of distinguished muscular strength, being admitted into 
the house, put aside or intimidated the slaves, none of whom manifested 
any zealor attachment.” They then, we are told, made their way up to 
Dion’s apartment, and attempted to throw him down and strangle him ; 
but so strenuously did he resist, that they found it impossible to kill him 
without arms, which they were at a loss to procure, as they feared to open 
the doors, lest aid should come to their only half-secured prey. At length 
one of their number descended to a back-door, and procured from a 
Syracusan without, named Lycon, a short sword. With this weapon the 
Zacynthian * fell upon Dion, already stunned and senseless, and cut his 
throat like a victim at the altar.”* 


O matchless perfidy ! portentous lust 

Of monstrous crime !—that horror-striking, blade, 
Drawn in defiance of the Gods, hath laid 

The noble Syracusan low in dust ! 

Shuddered the walls—the marble city wept— 
And sylvan places heaved a pensive sigh ; 

But in calm peace the appointed Victim slept, 
As he had fallen in magnanimity ; 

Of spirit too capacious to require 

That Destiny her course should change; too just 
To his own native greatness to desire 

That wretched boon, days lengthened by mistrust. 


Thus perished Dion, having lived “ only about a year after his expul- 
sion of the Dionysian dynasty from Syracuse—but a year too long for his 
own fame.” But in spite of the events of these last months, there is no 
doubt, the discriminating historian allows, that he was a man essentially 
differing from the class of Grecian despots: a man, not of aspirations 
purely personal, nor thirsting merely for multitudes of submissive subjects 
and a victorious army—but with large public-minded purposes attached 
as co-ordinate to his own ambitious views. He wished, according to Mr. 
Grote, to perpetuate his name as the founder of a polity, cast in something 





* Plutarch. 
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of the general features of Sparta; which, if it did not shock Hellenic 
instincts, should reach farther than political institutions generally aim to 
do, so as to remodel the sentiments and habits of the citizens, on principles 
suited to philosophers like Plato. But he “had no experience of a free 
and jealous popular mind: in persuasion, he was utterly unpractised : his 
manners were haughty and unpleasing. Moreover, his kindred with the 
Dionysian family exposed him to antipathy from two different quarters. 
Like the Duke of Orleans (Egalité) at the end of 1792, in the first French 
Revolution—he was hated both by the royalists, because, though related 
to the reigning dynasty, he had taken an active part against it—and by 
sincere democrats, because they suspected him of a design to put himself in 
its place.” Mr. Grote’s quarrel with Dion is, for sag himself com- 
petent to treat the Syracusans, whom Ais appeals, Ais incentives, his 
promises, had excited to revolution and independence,—as a tame and 
passive herd; to carve out for them just as much liberty as he thought 
right, and to require them to be satisfied with it, nay, even worse, to defer 
giving them any liberty at all, on the plea, or pretence, of full consulta- 
tion with advisers of his own choice. Hence this historian’s exaltation of 
Dion’s successor, Timoleon, at Dion’s expense. Neither on selfish nor on 
public grounds would Timoleon be persuaded to carry on the despot 
system. He had been brought up in an atmosphere of freedom, and the 
object of his hero-worship was Epamivondas. Dion, on the other hand, 
belonged to a despotic family, nor had ever learnt to take account of the 
temper or exigencies of a community of freemen. True, he had “imbibed 
corres and public-spirited aspirations,” but ‘‘ the source from whence 

e drank was, the Academy and its illustrious teacher Plato ; not from 
practical life, nor from the best practical politicians like Epaminondas.” 
Accordingly, adds Mr. Grote, he had imbibed at the same time the idea, 
that though despotism was a bad thing, government thoroughly popular 
was a bad thing also ; and his plan was, instead of a despot, to become a 
despotic lawgiver.* And the historian, in whose hands he fares rather 
badly on the whole, is of opinion that, as Dion had already made a martyr 
of Heraclides, so would he have been compelled to make other martyrs 
besides, had his life continued. Instead of speculating on this painful pos- 
sibility—necessity M. Grote would call it—as regards his future, let us 
accept in parting the poet’s lesson on his past : 


Released from life and cares of princely state, 

He left this moral grafted on his Fate : 

“ HIM ONLY PLEASURE LEADS AND PEACE ATTENDS, 
HIM, ONLY HIM, THE SHIELD OF JOVE DEFENDS, 
WHOSE MEANS ARE FAIR AND SPOTLESS AS HIS ENDS.” 








* Cf. Grote’s History of Greece, vol. xi. pp. 165 sq., 176-80, 232, 276-8, 
+ Wordsworth. 
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THE PLANTER’S DAUGHTER. 


A WEST INDIAN TALE. 


By Mrs. Busnuey. 


VI. 


Days, weeks, and months had rolled on since the meeting in the “old 
time house,” recorded in the opening of our tale. Yet all remained in 
undisturbed tranquillity, and nothing had occurred to rouse the attention 
of the whites. But the missionary, as he called himself, and his coadyutors, 
Dr. Obadiah and old Nestor, had by no means relinquished their scheme 
of insurrection. They had deemed it prudent, however, to let some time 

both to lull suspicion in the minds of those negroes who were not 
inclined to join them, and to gain, secretly, fresh adherents. That the 
scene in the rumed house had never been revealed, was probably owing to 
the influence of the awful Obeah-man, who had threate “to put 
Obeah ” on any one who who should breathe to a white person a word of 
what had passed there. 

Thus stood matters when a ball was given by the governor in honour 
of the king’s birthday. There was.a review in the morning, at which all 
the regulars and militia in the island were assembled. A grand dinner 
was afterwards given to about a hundred of the most respectable gentle- 
men of the colony, and a ball closed the festivities of the day. To this 
ball had been invited not merely the exclusives of the island, those who 
formed the first circle, and who generally composed the parties at the 
Government House, but every individual who was not necessarily excluded 
by his or her local rank and situation, or by some glaring defect of 
character. 

On this occasion the halls of Government House seemed converted into 
fairy bowers. The bright green branches of the feathery cocoa-nut-tree 
were twisted and plaited to make a tapestry of shining verdure for the 
walls, and this, studded with innumerable coloured lamps, had an effect 
not to be surpassed in brilliancy. From arches formed of the boughs of 
aromatic shrubs hung clusters of golden fruit; the pillars were wreathed 
with lovely flowers, while the stately aloe, and “ the flower which blooms 
at night,” formed beautiful centre ornaments for the tables of refresh- 
ments. Dancing was kept up till a late, or rather an early, hour, and 
the blazing sun was careering high in the heavens before many of the 
revellers reached their distant homes. 

_ The town near which Orange Valley estate was situated was some 
YF es or twenty miles from the seat of government, and consequently 
all those of its inhabitants who had been engaged in the duties, or in the 
festivities, of the preceding day, had, at an early hour the next night, re- 
tired to rest; for fatigue is more easily felt in tropical than in colder 
climates. 

Not a sound was to be heard but the waves of the sleeping Atlantic 
rolling with gentle murmurs on the shelly beach, the distant baying of 
some solitary watch-dog, or the drowsy voice of the lonely sentinel as he 
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gave the word to change his guard. The Southern Cross had begun 
to bend, and midnight had dea passed, when the deep tone of a single 


conch-shell came floating on the breeze of night. Another and another 
blast succeeded, till the wild music of ‘the ocean born,” reverberating 
from hill to hill, seemed to rend the air with its note of awful warning. 
The sleepers started from their couches of rest, and “ Fire! fire!” was 
the appalling cry.* 

In a few moments all were in motion, men, women, and children were 
hurrying to and fro, and the voices of age and of infancy were eagerly 
asking questions which none could answer. The streets were quickly 
filling with people of colour, speeding, whether from curiosity or other 
motives, in the direction of the fires, and the echo of many a horse’s hoof 
rang far and near as they bore their impatient riders to the scene of de- 
struction. 

A single horseman now appeared advancing from that quarter, and 
urging his panting steed with the fury of madness. His spurs were buried 
deep, deep in the flanks of the foaming animal, and he dashed on with 
the velocity of lightning through the increasing crowds, who in vain 
assailed him with questions and exclamations. It was observed that he 
made for the garrison, and in a very few minutes the guns of the fort 

ed forth the awful and alarming signal of insurrection ! 

The soldiers of the garrison were immediately under arms; and the 
ae no longer repairing singly to the scene of action, qocme | 

ormed themselves into their different militia corps. Lights were hoisted 
at the mastheads of all the vessels in the harbour, and the sailors, always 
foremost to brave danger, and to protect the distressed, were hurrying on 
shore, some plying their oars with all the strength of their sinewy arms, 
while others were already springing on the beach. A few stationed them- 
selves at the quays to conduct on board the ships the ladies with their 
children, and such other females as might wish to accompany them. 

All was ‘now confusion and dismay; the yells of anticipated triumph, 
the howls of disappointment, the shrieks of the timorous, and the wailings 
of infancy added to the uproar of the savage scene. 

Evelyn and Isabella had been aroused from peaceful slumbers by the 
first blasts of the conch. ‘To Evelyn the sound occasioned only surprise, 
but Isabella trembled as the thought flashed on her prophetic mind that 
it might be, not the usual call for help in case of fire on an estate, but 
the signal of commencing rebellion. 

“ Fire, fire, my massa! greate big fire, my missis!” shouted the 
domestic negroes, flying in uproar and confusion through the house. 

“ Where?” asked Evelyn and Isabella at the same moment. 

“Orange Valley da burn—works, cane pieces—eberyting da burn!” 

‘“‘ Farewell, dear Isabella. I must not lose another moment,” ex- 
claimed Evelyn, when he had hastily given orders to have his horse 
saddled instantly. 

“ Do not go, dearest Evelyn—oh, do not go! my mind forebodes evil . 








* None but those who have heard it can conceive the effect of a conch-shell 
sounding in the dead of night. No alarum peal can equal it; and, associated as 
it is in memory with the horrors of fire and destruction, it is a sound which, once 
heard, can never be forgotten. 
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If it be more than fire—if it be insurrection — your single arm can be of 
no avail, and you will be sacrificed—massacred. Oh, de not go!” ° 

‘Insurrection, Isabella! You are haunted by that groundless fear. 
You hear it is a dreadful fire, the works and cane-pieces are burning ; 
how can I expect the negroes to do their duty in extinguishing the con- 
flagration, if I, their master, play the coward, and desert them? Keep 
up ro spirits, dear Isabella; the fire will soon be got under, and I shall 
be back, I hope, in less than an hour.”’ 

He rushed past her, and in another minute was on horseback, galloping 
off, while Isabella’s earnest entreaties were uttered in vain, Wrapped only 
in her dressing-gown and a shawl, she had followed bim to the gate; but 
he was now out of sight, and Isabella slowly and sadly returned to the 
house. Her first thought was to send some one to Orange Valley, with 
strict injunctions to come speedily back, and let her know how things 
were going on there. But she could find no one ‘to send; the servants, 
young and old, male and female, had all disappeared. 

At that moment the guns from the fort were fired. Isabella heard 
them with a start of horror, for now, indeed, she was convinced that her 
worst conjectures were fatally true, Regardless of danger to herself, her 
whole soul was agonised by the thought of what might then be happening 
to her husband and her father. She would have hastened on foot to 
Orange Valley, but she reflected that her presence could only embarrass 
Evelyn, and that in protecting her his life might be doubly risked. She 
ran to the front windows to ask of the passers-by what were the news 
from the fires; but her house stood alone on the outskirts of the town, 
and the remote street, at the extremity of which it was situated, seemed 
totally deserted. 

Isabella then flew to an arched gallery on one side of the house that 
looked in the direction of Orange Valley; mounting on a chair, she stood 
intently gazing on the scene of devastation, which, though at some dis- 
tance, was, from the lurid glare of the fires, distinctly visible. Dark 
figures were to be seen passing to and fro in wild confusion; men on 
horseback were pressing furiously forward, while a dense mass of people 
seemed to be giving way before them. Columns of flame, and smoke 
were rising from the blazing buildings, and the very skies were reddened 
by the reflexion of the raging fires. 

With straining eye-balls Isabella gazed in the hope of catching one 
glimpse of those who were so dear to her. She heard nothing but the 

istant crackling of the flames, and the faint sounds of remote uproar. 
As thus she stood, breathless aud absorbed, without one fear for herself, 
the shadows of human figures were cast on the wall behind her, and, 
stealing silently along, two black men were stealthily approaching her. 
They came close to her, yet she saw them not; when suddenly she felt 
herself rudely seized, and dragged to the ground. 

Amazed to find herself in the insolent grasp of two negro men, Isabella 
asked them haughtily what they wanted, aud ordered them to relinquish 
their audacious hold of her. But they only seemed more determined to 
secure her, while one of them, whom she instantly recognised as the 
apparent chief of the party that she had discovered engaged in some 
unhallowed rite in the old burying-ground on the sea-shore, answered 


. . 5 e 
her that she was their prisoner, and must consent to go with them. 
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“ Never!” said Isabella, endeavouring to free herself from their 

‘never will I consent to go with = I do not know who you are, bat 
if you will go away quietly now, I promise that whatever you may have 
done wrong shall be forgiven, whereas, if you annoy me further, Mr. 
Evelyn will have you punished with the utmost severity.” 

The black men laughed insultingly. The taller one, who seemed 
superior to his companion, pointed to the spreading fires, and ex- 
claimed : 

* Let buckra lady look dere! What she see? Red Heame rising up 
to de bery heben of de buckra’s God. Can buckra out it? No. Fu 
why? ’Cause buckra’s red blood is soaking in de ground.” 

He was interrupted by the other negro, who sang scoffingly the son 
composed on the occasion of a projected insurrection in one of the Wind. 
ward Islands long ago: 

** Fire in de mountain, 
Nobody dere fu out it ; 
Take my daddy’s junky stick, 
And make de monkey out it !” 

“ Daring villains !” thought Isabella to herself, ‘‘ they must indeed be 
fearless of consequences when they can stand jesting thus. How shall 
I eseape from them P” 

‘*Come, missis,”’ said the taller man, “better go quietly one time. 
Me will carry you to a bery seafe pleace. Negers massa now, and all 
de buckra man going to be killed off—and all de ould and de ugly buckra 
women. But you,” he added, passing his arm with audacious familiarit 
round her waist, “ you too n’young and too haunsome fu kill. Me sall 
keep you fu my wife.” 

“ Wretch !” exclaimed Isabella, recoiling from him with looks of deep 
disgust, and struggling violently to free herself from his grasp. But she 
struggled in vain. ‘They tied her hands behind her back, and — a 
handkerchief tightly over her mouth to stifle her screams, they lifted her 
in their arms, carried her through the deserted house and empty street, 
and, striking into a narrow by-road, they quickly gained the sea-shore. 
Here they ran rather than walked over the heavy sand, until they came 
to the secluded spot where Isabella had first seen the man whose captive 
she now was. ' 

Arrived at the old burying-ground, they gave a low whistle; they 
were presently joined by a third negro, who spoke earnestly aside to them 
for a few minutes. The tallest man seemed to give some instructions to 
him who had been awaiting them, after which the two who had seized 
Isabella lifted her into a boat that lay near, and foreing her to crouch 
down in the bottom of it, they removed the bandage from her mouth to 
her eyes, thereby preventing her from longer seeing whither they were 
taking her. 

She heard the dashing of the oars, and felt, by the motion of the boat, 
that they were gliding fast over the sea. Fora time the water seemed 
smooth; at length it became very rough, and the idea crossed Isabella’s 
mind that, ignorant of its real distance, they might be making for Hayti, 
in which case they would probably all be lost. ‘The prospect before her 
held forth but a choice of horrors; yet Isabella did not yield to despair, 
but trusting in Him who is mighty to save, she felt He might yet rescue 
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her ‘from every peril, and restore her safely to her beloved friends. But 
these friends, where were they? And what might not they at that 
moment be suffering ? This thought concerned la much more than 
aes aa and the bandage over her eyes became moistened by 
her tears as she wept in silent sorrow. 

After rowing, as it seemed to the anxious Isabella, for a considerable 
time, and through a heavy sea, she felt a sudden shock, apparently the 
boat striking against something. At that moment the deep voice of the 
taller boatman was heard for the first time, exclaiming, 

“ Teady, dere——s—o !” 

And immediately after Isabella remarked the grating of a rope against 
the boat. They were then going to remove her somewhere. Could it 
‘be on board a pirate ship that they were carrying her? She shuddered 
at the thought of being placed among a set of such lawless ruffians as 
the pirates of these seas, many of whom rivalled in cruelty and crime 
the daring buccaneers of earlier times. 

“ Now, missis,” said one of the negroes, “tan up a bit,” at the same 
time pulling her roughly from her recumbent position. ‘ Dere—well, 
Captain Agostino, how you going lif her out ?” 

“ Me will lif her mysef,” replied the deep voice that Isabella heard 
with peculiar horror; and she felt herself seized in his brawny arms, 
while his hot breath seemed to taint her pure cheek. 

“Set me down this moment, and unbind my eyes,” cried Isabella, 
endeavouring to free herself from his grasp. 

“ Boom-by, missis ; but you must tan quiet now, or you will be drown 
in de deep sea.” 

“Tan quiet, or you will upset de boat !’’ shouted the other fellow, 
rudely striking her. 

“No touch her, keep you dirty hand off !” growled Agostino, m a 
tone of wrath; while, still more tightly clasping Isabella, he sprang 
forwards. 

At that moment the bandage over Isabella’s eyes became partially 
removed, and she could see that the black man had alighted on a ledge 
‘of rock which was washed by the foaming sea. Here Agostino rested 
for a minute, and then, still bearing his unwilling burden in his arms, 
he began with wonderful strength and agility to ascend the rocks above. 
At length he reached a broad platform of smooth rock, on which an old 

-headed negro man was waiting to receive him. 

“ Eh—eh!”’ exclaimed the old man, in extreme surprise. “Captain 
— white leady! da dat you bring here? What you bring he 

“For my own prupose, Daddy Contoe,” replied he whom they called 
‘Captain Agostino. “What den, Captain Basil Sharp, he put him yeye 
‘pon dis buckra woman for him wife after de resurrection, as de buckra 
call it, well ober. He tink he sall hab her. No! he may go whistle 
for her, or ask de winds and de waves where she be. ‘Terracooma* 
Point seafe enough.” 

“So my greate captain ran away from de fight to keep company wid 
a woman!” said the old negro, in a tone of derision. “Cha!” And 





* Terracooma, the negro name for the pelican. 
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he vent to a sort of cackling laugh, which, however, was quickly 
mined by an angry “ Shut you abet fom the fiery-looking Agostino. 

Isabella was now placed on her feet, the bandage was removed from 
her eyes, and the fastening taken from her arms. But of what use was 
this measure of liberty to her? She looked around her, and beheld 
with the chilling sensation of despair that escape was next to impossible. 
Beneath her the deep ocean, with its white-crested billows dashing 
against the rocks. Not the slightest line of land was visible. Above 
arose a dark, precipitous hill, from whose lofty and rugged side jutted 
masses of stone, and the stems of some stunted trees; the naan plat- 
form on which she stood seemed shelving to the sea at one extremity, 
while the other was bounded by a steep and frowning rock. 

“Here, then,” exclaimed Isabella to herself, “I am at the mercy of 
these rebel blacks ; and what may not be the horrors of the fate that is 
awaitmg me !”” 

Agostino, with a rough attempt at courtesy, now took her hand, and 
led her towards an arched space in the rock before her. Resistance or 
entreaty would have been alike useless, and Isabella entered, in silence, 
a spacious and gloomy cavern, whose remote recesses were lost in dark- 
ness, though more immediately in front it was illuminated by a fire that 
was burning briskly on one side. In this retreat of runaway negroes 
there was very little furniture to be seen. A few wooden stools were 
scattered here and there, a rough deal table stood in one corner, and 
some cooking utensils were ranged near the fire. Not a female was 
visible ; in fact there seemed to be no living being in this den of dark- 
ness but old Contoe and the men who had captured Isabella. These 

resently began to occupy themselves in one of the distant recesses, and 
sabella perceived that they came forth laden with fire-arms, cutlasses, 
and other offensive weapons, which they carried out of the cave. After 
having been engaged in this manner for a short time, Agostino’s com- 
panion seized a large stone flask, and poured into a calabash some rum, 
which he drank raw. Agostino himself took only a draught of water, 
then, nodding to old Contoe, who informed him that all was ready, he 
proached the terrified Isabella. She started as he came near, and 
with looks of fear and disgust, drew back a few paces. 

“You ’fraid me ?” exclaimed Agostino, with a sneering laugh. “ What 
more harm me can do you dan white man? You no ’fraid Mass’ Ebe- 
_—— But me got no time to tan here now; me mus’ go to dem 

expect me, and do de work dat wait forme. But,” he added, with 
a look that made Isabella shudder, “dat will soon be done, and me will 
soon be back; den ” He approached closer to her, and whispered 
in her ear some words which made her pale cheek turn still paler, while 
they drew flashes of indignation from her eyes. 

The two men, followed by Contoe, now left the cavern, and Isabella 
breathed more freely when she heard the splash of their oars, and knew 
that they were indeed going. 

‘Heaven above be praised!” she exclaimed, sinking on her knees; 
“and oh! may a protecting Providence guide me in safety from this 
dismal den of iniquity !” 

When old Contoe returned, he wished to prepare some breakfast for 
Isabella, but she refused all his offers of food, and was only anxious to 
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ascertain from him whether there was any other approach to the cave 
than by the sea. ) 

‘¢] have heard of Terracooma Point,”’ said she, “‘ and I think I have 
understood that there was formerly some mode of descent from the hill 
above. Is not the ‘ East Bluff’ the name of the nearest estate to this?” 

“ Es, missis, de East Bluff; and dere is a way up de rock, but me 
too ould and too weakly to go it now. Eh, eh! it railly take a strang 
man fu climb dat way.” 

“'Whereabouts is the path P—I mean, which way do you get to it 
from this ?” 

“ Aha, my missis! you want fu pick my mout—no? You tink Dadd 
Contoe one ould fool. Agostino no bring you here fu de fun of clim 

de rock like one wild goat; you must tan here like one sheep, and me 
be de dog fu watch you.” 

In ‘vain Isabella appealed to his good-nature and to his cupidity, in 
vain promised a rich reward if he would but assist her in escaping from 
her dreary prison; Contoe remained firm to his trust, and turned a deaf 
ear to all her solicitations. At length he seemed to be quite provoked, 
and in a surly tone of voice desired her not to talk to him. 

The day had dawned, and the morning was slowly wearing on. Contoe, 
seldom moving except to place himself at the entrance to the cave when- 
ever Isabella, in pacing backwards and forwards, approached it, spent the 
time in lounging, with his eyes half-closed, near the fire, and occasionally 
mending a fishing-net, or sharpening a knife. 

Isabella seated herself on one of the rough stools, and seemed to 
resign herself to mental and bodily indolence ; but her mind was far from 
being in a state of inaction, and she was busily arranging some plan of 


escape. 

The hot sun was now beaming intensely on the deep blue sea, and 
Isabella was certain that the morning was far advanced. Something 
must be done, for the rebels would probably return before night. She 
called to Contoe, and requested some food of him; the old man cleared 
his brow, and appeared willing, in this matter, to oblige her. 

‘Es, missis, directly. Nobody can lib brout nyam nyam. Me sa 
— bery good dinner.” 

e set about accordingly, with much alacrity, blowing up the expiring 
embers, and having made a bright fire, he proceeded to roast some 
plantains and boil some “ junks of corned fish.” When the viands were 
ready he placed them on pewter platters before Isabella, who had drawn 
her stool to the wooden table, and who forced herself to taste of the 
unceremonious repast. 

“ You are an excellent cook, Daddy Contoe,” she said, feigning cheer- 
fulness, “and you must eat part of my dinner.” 

The old man willingly accepted the invitation, and squatting himself 
on the ground near her, he fell upon the food as if he had been famished, 
stuffing the fish into his mouth with his hands, and swallowing pieces of 
plantain that would have choked most persons. 

“ Missis take one leely drap grag ?” he inquired. Isabella assented, 
and Contoe had recourse to the stone flask before-mentioned. Isabella 
may to drink the rum-and-water, and encouraged Contoe to help 

imself liberally. His calabash had been several times replenished, and 
she perceived with joy that the potent spirit began to take effect upon 
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him. She then pretended to be sleepy, and Contoe, who could scarcely 
keep his little twinkling eyes open, gladly dragged forth from one of the 
recesses an old soiled mattress stuffed with banana leaves. This he 
covered with a large blanket, and rolling up a bamboo jacket for a pillow, 
he informed Isabella that her bed was ready. 

Notwithstanding the uninviting appearance of the couch, Isabella 
threw herself upon it, and speedily feigned to be sunk in repose, Contoe, 
grumbling his satisfaction that she had gone to sleep, and could not run 
away now, became less vigilant in his weary watch, and placing his back 
against a chest not far from Isabella’s mattress, he soon gave audible 
token of the reality of his slumbers. - Isabella lay hushed and still; but 
her impatience could not Jong be controlled, and rising as quietly as pos- 
sible, she stole softly across the cavern to the remote nook from whence 
Agostino and his companion had taken the arms with which they had 
laden their boat. To her great delight she found that more were there; 
she selected a pistol, which she quickly loaded, and a large knife, which 
she stuck into the waistband of her wrapping gown, and thus aecoutred, 
she made good her exit from the cave. 

But how to overcome the natural barriers to her escape that now pre- 
sented themselves? It was evident that all retreat by way of the sea or 
shore was cut off, and there appeared to be no outlet from the platform 
on which she stood even to the rugged rocks above. Long did she search 
in yain, and she was about to return to the cavern to try if there might 
be any opening from one of its dark recesses, when, in leaning against a 
large upright stone she felt that it moved a little. 

To roll the stone away was the work of a minute, and she beheld a 
low, narrow passage in the mass of rock which formed one extremity of 
the platform. Stooping on hands and knees, she crept into this close 
passage, aud, guided by a glimmering light before her, she proceeded to 
the opposite outlet, which she discovered led to a flight of steps roughly 
hewn out of the rock. These she hastened to ascend; but what was 
her dismay to find that they ended abruptly at the foot of a perpendi- 
cular rock twice as high as herself ! 

Iron stanchions had been driven into the rock, apparently for the pur- 
pose of securing some ladder or rope to aid in mounting it. But the 
rope or ladder was nowhere to be seen. After some consideration 
Isabella took off her shawl, and, twisting it tightly, she contrived, after 
many fruitless attempts, to pass it through one of the rings above her. 
By this she dragged herself up, until her foot reached a small hole in the 
rock, and from thence she stepped on the stanchion itself; thus assisted, 
she was able to gain the top of the first rock, and her progress upwards 
became for a time more easy. 

But fresh difficulties soon presented themselves ; with extreme toil, pain, 
and fatigue, she had not succeeded in climbing much more than half-way 
up the rugged hill, when, sitting down for one moment to rest, her eye 
fell on a boat that was rounding the corner of Terracooma Point. Her 
heart beat high with hope; could it be—it must be—Evyelyn himself 
coming to rescue her from her perilous situation! Shading her eyes with 
her hand, Isabella looked again. Alas! no friendly aid was near—the 
boat was filled with black men, and her danger could now only be 
augmented. It was evident, too, that they had observed her, for one 
who sat at the helm, pointing upwards with his finger, uttered a savage 
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yell, which reverberated among the silent rocks, and the rowers seemed 
to ply their oars with redoubled energy. 

orgetting her is exhaustion, Isabella once more tried the dan- 
gerous ascent, but her agitation and her very anxiety to reach the summit 
impeded her progress. Her heart fluttered, her knees trembled, and for 
one foot that she achieved upwards, she would sometimes slip down two 
or three. She was sensible that her pursuers were gaining upon her, 
but now she was near the top, and, once on level ground, she hoped that 
there might yet be a chance of escape. 

One more projecting stone was between her and the green sward 
above ; clinging to the knotted boughs of an tree which bent over 
the abyss beneath, she had swung herself up, and had just placed one foot 
on the ledge of rock, when the other was seized by a damp, hot hand, and, 
glancing round in an agony of terror, Isabella beheld the frightful coun- 
tenance of Agostino, every vein swelled, and every feature deformed with 
the fiercest passion. 

It was a terrible moment, and Isabella, overwhelmed with despair, had 
almost thrown herself headlong into the foaming sea. But Agostino, 
removing his grasp from her foot to the skirt of her dress, was in the act 
of springing to her side, when, turning full round upon him, she levelled 
her pistol, and shot him through the heart! The rebel fell instantly 
backwards, and his body bounded from rock to rock, till, bruised and 
bleeding, it was caught on the thorny branches of a tree that jutted out 
horizontally several feet below. Isabella stood in a momentary trance of 
horror; she uttered a rapid prayer for forgiveness, and that the blood of 
the murdered man might not rise up in judgment against her. 

The report of the pistol, and the death of their leader, seemed to have 
had the effect of scaring his followers from a further pursuit, for they all 
fled downwards in extreme perturbation. But Isabella remembered that 
their terror might be only momentary, and, reflecting how much she was 
still in danger, she turned to leave the fatal spot. 

Having speedily gained the top of the hill, she found it a piece of 
table-land, a pasture, on which sheep were quietly browsing. How dif- 
ferent was the calm repose of this rural scene to the turbulence and deso- 
lation below! Bending her steps in the direction of the inhabited part 
of East Bluff estate, Isabella ran across the pasture, and, following a 
sloping path, she reached a cane-piece, into one of the ranges of which 
she gladly entered, aware that the tall canes would conceal her from her 
pursuers, if any were now tracking her. From the opposite extremity 
of the cane-piece she into a road that she concluded led to the 
manager’s house; and having traversed this road for some time without 
encountering a human being, or hearing a human voice, she found her 
strength rapidly failing her as her sense of present danger became less 
painfully acute. At length, perfectly unable to proceed farther, she sank, 
utterly exhausted, by the wayside. 


VII. 


IsABELLA was aroused from her fainting state by the sound of a horse’s 
hoof, but her apprehensions were soon relieved, for the person who now 


approached was of her own colour, and joyfully did she hail the sight of 
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a white face. It was Mr. Jopp, the manager of East Bluff, and though 
Isabella did not know him, he reco her immediately. 

“Good Heavens! Mrs. Evelyn,” he exclaimed, in extreme astonish- 
ment, “‘ what has happened that I find yow here, and in this condition ?”” 

Isabella shortly that she had been carried away by some 
rebel blacks, and had with difficulty made her escape from K Bid She 
then eagerly inquired whether the insurrection had been suppressed, and 
still more anxiously if any evil had happened to her father or to her 
husband. 

Mr. Jopp was too discreet to alarm her by any unpleasant intelli 
in her exhausted state, and he assured her that both Mr. Walton an Mr. 
Evelyn were well, that the rebellious negroes had been overpowered, and 
that though the fires had occasioned much loss of pro ae rs had not 
been muc rae of life. He then offered to anny her safely home, and 
having ~~ her on his horse, he led it to his house at East Bluff, from 
whence he took her in his chaise to town. 

Arrived at her own door; Isabella was joyfully greeted by her servants, 
who came rushing forward to receive her ; and + ip delighted to find 
that none of oe were missing.: “ Thank Heaven,” i exclaimed, 
“none of these poor people seem to have been seduced into the path of 
bloodshed and rebellion.” 

Mr. Walton now appeared to welcome her home; and deep was his 
emotion as he beheld his lost daughter again, and fervent his thanks to 
Providence for her restoration. But where was Evelyn? Indifferent to 
her fate he could not be. 

‘‘ Evelyn should be here,” she said, glancing anxiously round. 

It was impossible to conceal the truth from her. Evelyn. had been 
severely wounded in the fray of the preceding night, and his illness was 
much ma by the distraction of his mind at her unaccountable dis- 
bs n an nia of distress, Isabella flew to the darkened chamber of the 
invalid, whose extravagant joy at seeing her had nearly proved fatal to 
him. A thousand questions were asked and answered, and Isabella had 
over and over to assure him that she had suffered from nothing but 
alarm. To calm his mind, she was repeating minutely her adventures, 
when a quick step entered the apartment, and old Sophy, flinging herself 
at Isabella’ ’s feet, aaa clasping her knees, cried, in a broken and agitated 
voice : 

‘‘ Oh, my child—my child! Thank God they have spared you to me! 
Thank God I have you still, Miss Isabella, “= I shall not be left guite 
alone in this bad ons for I have now no son!” 

The old woman hid har face in the folds of Isabella’s dress, and sobbed 
convulsively. A thrill of horror ran through Isabella’s veins, as she ex- 
claimed, 

“ Julian! Oh, Sophy, did he join the rebels ?” 

‘“‘ No, Miss Isabella,” said the old woman, rising proudly, “my Julian 
had a noble heart, and a kind heart. It was he who preserved Mr. 
Evelyn’s life. Yes, Miss Isabella, he died to save one who was so dear 
to you.” 

“‘ Died!” groaned Isabella. 

“ Died,” repeated Sophy, with desperate calmness, 
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‘“ And was'your ‘son,’ asked Evelyn, “the brave fellow who came to 
my assistance when I was beset by some daring ruffians, who seemed bent 
on murdering me?” 

‘He was. It was he who interposed between you and that outlawed 
villain Agostino, when he was on the point of stabbing you ‘to the heart. 
Mr. Evelyn, promise me that you will revenge my Julian’s death— 
promise:me that you will send his murderer to justice, in this world and 
the next!” 

“He has already gone to meet his doom,” said Isabella, solemnly. 
“God forgive me for the dreadful act, for sending a fellow-creature 
uncalled imto eternity; but I did it in self-defence, in a moment of mad- 
dening despair; and by my hand he fell!” 

“Thank God!” shrieked Sophy, with frantic energy. ‘Then my 
Julian—my ‘oily son—is well revenged !” 

_ The old woman fell back in a strong hysterical ‘fit, and it was some 
time before the violence of her feelings subsided into the subdued calm- 
ness of that grief which is tempered by Christian resignation. 

Evelyn's recovery was for a time doubtful, but Isabella had at length 
the happiness of seeing him restored‘to his former health. The prayers 
breathed ‘by some enemies of the West India proprietors had not been 
heard at the Throne of Grace. It had not been granted to them that 
murder and robbery, and rapine and lust, should be let loose upon the 
members of a Christian community. Two or three white men, who had 
hurried singly and in the greatest haste to the fires, were unhappily 
massacred by the rebel blacks; but their plan of revolt had been betrayed, 
and with the cowardice so remarkable in negroes, they fled in all directions 
at the approach of the small bands of soldiery and militia who now began 
to pour in upon them. Their leaders had fixed on this night, because 
they were aware that some of the gentlemen who lived on the neighbour- 
ing estates, and many of the officers of the garrison, would remain a day 
or two after the ball with their friends at the seat of government. 

It was their plan to set fire to different plantations at the same time ; 
and the conch-shell, which should sound the alarm of fire, was to be the 
yp for the commencement of their bloody work. The white men of 
all ranks, they knew, would hasten to assist in extinguishing the fires, 
aud in protecting property. These, as they arrived, were to be murdered 
by the conspirators. The conflagration, they were certain, would spread, 
and they hoped that the negroes on the different burning plantations 
would join in the revolt; thus strong in numbers, they had projected 
attacking the principal town, and compelling the government itself to 
submit to their terms. 

But these plans—not the offspring of negro arrangement alone—had 
at length been divulged. A mulatto female, the chére amie of the over- 
seer of Orange Valley estate, had, in a fit of jealous fury, applied to 
Nestor, the Obeah-man, “ to put Obeah upon him;” and the wily Nestor, 
working upon her worst passions, had enlisted her among the conspirators, 
and had obtained her promise to administer to the luckless overseer such 
a sleeping draught, on the night of the projected revolt, as might render 
him an unresisting victim. 

It happened, however, on that very morning, that the unsuspecting 
overseer had made his peace with her by the gift of a pair of coral ear- 
rings. Her resolution to aid in murdering him, which had been gradu- 
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ally giving way, was now quite overcome ; yet her awe of the Obeah- 


man was so great that she dared not deserve his vengeance by ee 


his guilty secret. She passed the day in restless misery; night a 
alibe *Obeah duteyte sihdneies drug which he to hate pllbhieed 
her paramour into that deep sleep from whence he could only have awoke 
in eternity, was buried in the earth. The conch-shell sounded, and the 
repentant woman, listening then = to the better feelings of her heart, 
sprang from his side, and falling on her knees, confessed, in an agony of 
terror, the whole dreadful truth. 

“ Fly, fly!” she said, “‘ and save yourself if you can!” Within a few 
minutes he was on horseback, et with a naked sword in his hand, 


forcing his way through the phalanx of negroes, who would have dragged | 


him to the earth, he happily gained the town and the garrison in time to 
save the white inhabitants of that part of the island from destruction. 

It was found out afterwards that Celia, the negro woman who had 
expressed such an anxious wish, in her dying moments, to see Mrs. 
Evelyn, had become acquainted with the intended revolt a day or two 
before her death. Her brother, who was a bad subject, and one of the 
conspirators who used to meet in the “old time house,” had betrayed 
the secret to her when in a state of partial intoxication. She had heard 
from him that Mr. Evelyn—the philanthropist—was especially selected 
to be murdered; and that two black men, Basil Sharp and Agostino, 
were quarrelling about which should have the beautiful Isabella for his 
wife. Celia had intended to take the earliest opportunity of warning 
Mrs. Evelyn of her own and her husband’s danger, but she had been 
seized with a sudden accession of illness, and was unable to go to town; 
therefore it was that when her last hour approached she begged so hard 
that her mistress might be sent for. To quiet her, the sick-nurse, and 
another woman who was attending her, promised to send off a messenger 
to Mrs. Evelyn at daybreak. But day was never more to dawn for ae 
in this world, and before her spirit was relieved of its burden it had 
passed into the distant realms of eternity. 

The insurrection was suppressed, and order and tranquillity, after a 
time, restored. The mass of the misguided negroes were pardoned, but 
the ringleaders met with the punishment they deserved, and Nestor, 
their black chief, was hanged. Yet the much more guilty instigators of 
their criminal plans—the pretended missionary and his coadjutor Dr. 
Obadiah—escaped, to scatter in other islands the seeds of rebellion, and, 
under the slandered name of religion, to arouse every evil passion in the 
minds of the labouring classes. 

The two worthies were well received in some of the islands, and never 
Jost any opportunity of filling their purses ; but in some places they found 
that real missionaries were in their way. However, humbug is generally 
successful, and these adherents of that art, or science—whichever it may 
be called—got on extremely well, upon the whole. At length, they had 
a violent quarrel about some money which Dr. Obadiah had secreted for 
his own private use, and to half of which the Rev. Jabez thought he had 
a right. From words they came to blows; the weak Creole was no 
match for the athletic Englishman, and poor Dr. Obadiah was beaten to 
within an inch of his life. When Jabez stopped to take breath, and 
perceived that he had almost killed his colleague, he became frightened, 
and took to flight like another Cain. Obadiah was found lying insen- 
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sible on the ground, and covered with bruises. He was removed forth- 
with to the hospital, but did not long survive the injuries he had re- 
ceived. 

The Rey. Jabez Judd, meanwhile, sought shelter on board a pirate 
ship. He was looked upon with much suspicion at first, but having 
evinced his penchant for deeds of violence,.and made himself useful, he 
was admitted into the free fellowship of the sea-rovers. About that time, 
however, the pirates had become so very daring in the seas amidst the 
West India Islands, and half way to America and to Europe, that mea- 
sures were taken by the British and American governments to puta stop 
to their lawless career. ‘The schooner in which Jabez was, was taken 
after an obstinate resistance by an English man-of-war, and those of the 
crew who had not been killed during the engagement, or had not jumped 
overboard, were landed for trial at one of the Windward Islands. The 
Rey. Jabez put on a sanctified face, and declared himself an English 
missionary who had been kidnapped by the pirates, and detained on 
board against his will. For proof of his assertions he brought forth a 
Bible from his pocket—strange to say, he had always carried that sacred 
volume about with him—and now it did him a good turn. The Bible 
saved him; his story was believed, and he was set at liberty, while his 
late associates suffered the penalty that was due to their crimes. 

Jabez was afraid of remaining any longer in the West Indies, and a 
handsome subscription having been raised among the ladies and gentle- 
men of the colony for “the suffering missionary,’’ he took his departure 
with a well-filled purse for England. But bad habits are difficult to over- 
come, and evil courses are difficult to leave. Jabez Judd, alias Benjamin 
Budd, when his cash became low, joined a gang of housebreakers. Success 
had made them daring, and one unlucky night they were caught, and 
marched off to ‘‘ durance vile.’”’ There was such a host of evidence against 
them that escape was out of the question. Even the Bible failed this time 
t6 protect Jabez, and he, with the other culprits, were doomed to trans- 
portation for a long period. 

But to return to our heroine, and the re-establishment of order in her 
native island. 

“ Well, Evelyn,” said Isabella to her husband, soon after general quiet 
had been restored, “ what say you now to the revolutionary ery of 
Hreedom and equality ?”’ 

T still say, dear Isabella, that freedom is the birthright of man, what- 
ever may be his colour; but I admit that uncontrolled freedom is incom- 
patible with the well-being of society.” 

“It is more than incompatible—it is impossible anywhere. And let 
me add,” said Isabella, ‘‘ that universal equality has never been sanctioned 
by the laws or institutions of the wise of this world, nor has it entered 
into the system of the creation itself. There ought to be ranks and 
classes in society, and where these are to be overthrown, anarcliy will ride 
triumphant, aa order, peace, and prosperity will cease to exist.” 


Where’er we gaze, 
Gradation is the spell of Nature’s sway : 
Hence,Order, Happiness, and Life, and hence, 
Of parts discordant, one harmonious whole.* 








* D'lsraeli’s Revolutionary Epic. 














“We reached Beechy Island on the 11th, and landed a marble tablet sent by 
Lady Franklin, bearing an appropriate inscription to the memory of our lost 
countrymen in the Erebus and Terror.”— Captain M‘Clintock’s Narrative. 
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THE FRANKLIN MONUMENT. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Tuey placed the tablet on that shore 
Where e’en the savage rarely strays, 
And Desolation evermore 
On throne of snow her sceptre sways ; 
Where the dread iceberg thundering crashes, 
And growls the sullen Polar bear, 
And the Aurora’s red wild flashes 
Play like loosed demons in the air. 


Along the waste, still, stark in death, 
Bleaching beneath that freezing sky, 
Where none e’er soothed their parting breath, 
The “ heroes of discovery” lie. 
We crown war’s valiant sons with bays, 
And give the fallen chief to fame ; 
Shall we for these no trophy raise, 
Or weave no wreath for Franklin’s name ? 
That tablet has been reared by love, 
Though trustful still flowed woman’s tears, 
And burning prayers were sent above, 
One heart long filled with hopes and fears. 
She yet believed he lived, and light 
Would flash upon her anxious brow; 
Alas! that fate her hopes should blight, 
The rainbow dream all vanished now. 
The Carian wept on Asia’s shore, 
And raised her tower of pompous rest ;* 
Lady! the love the Carian bore 
Burns in thy fond, devoted breast. 
Thy monument is humbler far, 
s less adorned, and grand, and fair ; 
Tis as a glowworm to a star, 
But all thy heart is gushing there. 
Spirit of Franklin! suffering past, 
Borne to a happier sphere than ours, 
Oh! let one look be earthward cast, 


One sigh steal down from Heaven’s bright bowers, 


And bless the hand that rears to thee, 
And thy poor brave ones perished here, 
The sacred tablet few shall see, 
Or wet perchance with pity’s tear! 
Sleep! Martyrs of discovery, sleep ! 

Your winding-sheets the Polar snows ; 
What though the cold winds o’er ye sweep, 
And on your graves no flowret blows, 

Your memories long shall flourish fair, 
Your story to the world proclaim 

What dauntless British hearts can dare ; 
Sleep! lost ones, sleep! embalmed in fame. 


en a ee ae 





* The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 
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RANKE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Tue publication of a new work by so distinguished an historian as 
Professor Ranke may be regarded as a European event. For months 
the literary world has been anxiously awaiting its promised arrival, and 
we have at length before us the first volume of his History of England 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, which, we presume, is in- 
tended to fill up the gap left by Lord Macaulay, But the difference 
between the two writers is very remarkable : his lordship, with his 
Whiggish views, has devoted his attention almost exclusively to the politi- 
cal development of the nation, while the professor, naturally biased by 
his luminous researches into the papal hierarchy, prefers to regard the 
history of England from the religious aspect, and strives to prove that 
the true basis of our power is the emancipation of the nation from the 


authority of Rome. 

Regarding the history of England from this stand-point, it is natural 
to find the professor neglecting the minor details and fixing his attention 
solely on those great events which consolidated the constitutional liberty 
of our nation. It is indubitable that the two centuries to which Pro- 
fessor Ranke devotes his attention were the turning-point of our history, 
and he has. acted wisely in confining his studies to them. We will, how- 
ever, allow him to speak for himself, and show whence he has derived 
the information from which this magnificent work is compiled : 


No nation in the world possesses such a fund of documentary evidence about 
its later history as the English. The nobility who took part in state business, 
the various ies who wished to further their views, not merely for the pre- 
sent, but in history, have done much to this end; and the government has at 
last set to work as well. Still the works hitherto published are not sufficient, 
and a knowledge of the most important parliamentury debates is still marvel- 
lously defective. I sought and found in the rich archives of the state and the 
British Museum much that was unknown, and which I needed to judge matters 
ne weg The trouble this occasions is amply repaid by the gain it produces, 
and the spirits of the past hover over the injured and hardly-to-be-deciphered 
originals. Special attention is demanded by the nearly perfect collection of 
pamphlets preserved in the Museum. ‘There are years in which it is possible to 
follow the public opinion day by day, and week by week, as it was expressed 
as to the various topics of the hour. Any one who has attempted to form an 
idea of the past from such materials—from documents and one-sided articles, 
stimulated by hatred or personal friendship, intended as an apology or an 
attack, and yet remaining defective—will have felt the want of other contem- 
pose reports free from such a partisan spirit. The archives of the Venetian 

epublic offered me a rich harvest in this respect. The reports the envoys of 
the republic were wont to hand in on their return, though invaluable for per- 
sons and things, are not, however, sufficiently detailed for the appreciation of 
events. But the archives contain a long series of consecutive reports, which 
transplant the reader to the heart of courts, and lay bare the daily course of 

ublic events. As regards England in the sixteenth century they are rather 
fragmentary, but more copious in the seventeenth. I employed them to great 
advantage for the reigns of Mary Tudor, Elizabeth, and James I., and I trust 





* Englische Geschichte, vornehmlich im sechszehnten und siebzehnten Jalr- 
hundert. Von Leopold Ranke. Erster Band. Berlin: Duncker und Humblot. 
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presently to produce still more striking documents. The geographical distance 
of Venice from England, and its neutral position, enabled its envoys to devote 

eat attention to English affairs, and to observe their general course while in 
immediate contact with the members of the administration ; hence they offer 
the historian most valuable materials. Although a history could not be written 
from them, when taken in connexion with documentary evidence, they supple- 
ment our knowledge in a most welcome manner. 


As it is palpably impossible for us to squeeze the essence of six 
hundred octavo pages into a magazine article, we think it better.to select 
a specimen brick to show our readers the spirit with which our author 
approaches English history. As a controversy has recently been aroused 
by the publication of Mr. Froude’s work as to the real character of 
Henry VIIL, we will, therefore, analyse Professor Ranke’s account of 
his reign, and see in what he differs from our foregone authorities on the 
subject. : 

tis marriage with Catharine of Arragon, his brother’s widow, would 
appear to have been occasioned by political motives. Franee had grown 
very powerful, had just defeated Venice, and, as it was assumed she 
might any day come into collision with England, it was thought advisable 
to look round for allies, and the first of these was evidently Spain. Still 
it may be conceded that personal motives had some share in the marriage, 
for the infanta was then in the bloom of youth, and Henry was always 
led by his passions. It is curious enough, as a proof of Henry’s earlier 
feelings, that he chivalrously espoused the cause of Pope Julius II, when 
he was pressed by France, and, in alliance with the Emperor Maximilian, 
fought that campaign which led to the occupation of Tournay. Nor was 
it any change in the English policy that Henry married his younger 
sister to Louis XII. of France. That monarch’s power had been broken, 
and although Francis I. appeared to restore the ancient lustre of French 
arms by the occupation of Milan, still the establishment of the Hispano- 
German empire afforded a grand counterpoise to any temporary success 
on the part of France. At this time Henry sought to obtain the dignity 
of Emperor of Germany, and our author regrets that it was not given 
him ; but it fell to the Spanish House, and so aroused the jealousy of 
Francis I. that war ere lone seemed inevitable. Which side should 
Henry take ? 


Henry VIII. did not follow his father’s plan of holding conferences with his 
privy council. He had been taught that the best way of defending himself 
against the evil consequences of the disputes continually arising in the council 
was to take affairs more into his own hands. A young priest, his almoner 
Wolsey, gained great influence over him, and liberated him gradually from the 
advice of the privy council. Henry first felt himself really a king when state 
affairs were administered by a perfectly dependent, confidential, and certainly 
well-qualified favourite. Wolsey displayed the most remarkable activity and 
indefatigable application. THe readied in the courts of law, although but a poor 
lawyer ; he was chancellor of the exchequer; the king made him archbishop of 
York ; the Pope, cardinal legate; so that all ecclesiastical affairs were in his 
hands. But he specially devoted himself to foreign affairs. ThereZare many of his 
writings still in existence which enable us to form an idea of his mental calibre. 
Very cautiously, and almost wearily, they move along—not always ina straight 
line—in the discussion of various possibilities and reasons. They are scholastic in 
form, and their contents tedqunidie extravagantly fantastic; sharp and sensible 
at other times, flattering to the person to whom they are addressed, but always 
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full of a remarkable consciousness of power and talent. Wolsey was praised by 
Erasmus for his affability, and he may have been easy of access to a great 
scholar, but he was not so to others. When he walked in the park of Hampton 
Court no one was allowed to approach him within a bow-shot: he had a mode 
of expressing his opinion which kept every one aloof, especially as the favour in 
which he stood with the king rendered it impossible to oppose him. When 
speaking of the government, he would say, I and the king, or we, and, at last, I. 

cause he was of low origin he wished to dazzle people by his magnificence. 
Early one morning his appointment as cardinal arrived, and on the same day he 
appeared at mass in the —— of his new dignity. He demanded the utmost 
reverence from those around him, and was served on bended knee. 


It must have been a sweet satisfaction to the pride of such a man to be 
appointed arbitrator between Charles V. and Francis I.; and he sat 
at Calais as it were to pass sentence on the European powers. His 
vanity was flattered by the emperor’s promise to secure him the papacy, 
and he decided that England should join in the alliance against France. 
To make assurance doubly sure, the emperor visited Henry at Windsor 
Castle for the second time, and promised to marry his daughter Mary if 
he could obtain a dispensation from the Pope. Unfortunately Charles V. 
did not keep his promise to Wolsey; Julius Medici was elected Pope, and 
the haughty cardinal never forgave it. It was, however, only just, for 
Wolsey was carrying on a double game with the French court, and 
receiving large bribes, in return for which he neglected to support the 
English troops, and compelled their retreat. 

But the alliance between England and Spain was not fated to last long ; 
Henry VIII. desired the French crown, which Charles V. could not pos- 
sibly concede to him, and he grew weary of fighting for an ally who 
seized on all the spoils. The battle of Pavia filled all Europe with 
apprehension that the rule of Spain and Burgundy would be intolerable 
were France annihilated. The Pope was the first to see this, and he 
made tentatives to detach Henry from Charles, which were so successful 
that peace was signed between England and France. As a natural con- 
sequence of the new confederation, Henry determined on putting away 
the emperor’s aunt, Catharine of Arragon. It is very probable that 
Wolsey was the original suggestor of this, for he stood on very bad terms 
with the queen, who had more than once reproved him for his unpriestly 
conduct. But there was also another motive influencing the king, in the 
uncertainty of the succession. 

When the king had been congratulated several years before on the birth of a 
daughter, with a hint that a son would have been more desirable, he sharply 
answered that he and his consort were still young, and there was time enough. 
But this hope had gradually faded away, and as a queen had never yet reigned 
legitimately in England, an opinion was formed that on the king’s death the 
throne would be vacated. The Duke of Buckingham had already formed a strong 
party, by asserting that he was the next heir to the throne. He was executed 
for his presumption, and the claim of Mary to the throne was no longer 
opposed ; but, for all that, a doubtful futwre impended over the country. At 
one moment Mary was to be married to the emperor, at another to the king or 
a prince of France, so that the throne would fall either to Burgundy or Valois. 
But how dangerous would that prove for the independence of the nation! 
Henry would hardly have entered into Wolsey’s combinations had he possessed 
a son and heir to represent the special interests of England. 


In those days, however, a man dared not put forward a political motive 
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as a reason for dissolution of a marriage, and therefore a religious one 
had to be sought. This was found in the peculiar relation in which 
Catharine had stood to the king’s brother, for such a marriage was for- 
bidden by the Mosaic law, and the premature loss of two sons born 
to Henry by Catharine seemed to typify Heaven’s punishment of adultery. 
Seeing, then, the difficult position in which the Pope stood, and his desire 
for the Anglo-French alliance, Wolsey rather rashly promised that he 
would arrange the dissolution. 

Unfortunately for Wolsey he no longer stood on the old terms with the 
king, for, while he sought to consolidate the French alliance by marrying 
Henry with a princess of Valois, the king had already made hilien of his 
second wife in Anne Boleyn. At the same time Wolsey had mortally 
offended all the nobility of England, who desired his fall, and the people 
at large preferred the Burgundian alliance, because they sold their wool 
to the Netherlands, and a war with Spain would put a stop to that. The 
Pope, too, was unable to carry out his own wishes, for Charles V. was 
more powerful than ever in the Italian peninsula, and put such a pressure 
on the Pope that he was compelled to temporise in the English marriage. 
His legates were ordered to return to Rome, where the matter would 
argued, and Henry, furious at the delay, determined on liberating his 
nation and throne from the spiritual jurisdiction of the papal chair. 

In this work Anne Boleyn supported him with her whole heart. Her 
family and relations were desirous of power, and saw that the only way 
of obtaining it was by overthrowing the haughty cardinal. The latter 
was soon accomplished: as legate a /atere, he had collated to certain 
benefices without the authority of the king, and confessed his guilt. He 
was deprived of all his charges, and soon after died. Naturally enough, 
the deposition of Catharine of Arragon was a dire insult to Charles V., and 
he tried hard to break the Anglo-French alliance ; whereon Henry VIII. 
entered into communication with the Protestant princes of Germany. A 
conference was held in London, by which the Reformed Church was esta- 
blished by law, and it seemed as if England were eternally rescued from 
the dictation of the popes. All these changes produced considerable ill 
feeling in the nation, and the king was obliged to make various conces- 
sions to the popular temper. The king did not at all feel inclined to 
imperil his throne on behalf of his faith. Besides, there was another 
votent lever at work at this time: the king fancied himself in love with 
a Catholic lady, Catharine Howard, and immediately he began persecuting 
the Protestants, whom he had himself urged to action, when wishing to 
vent his spite on the papacy. When he got rid of her, and married 
Catharine Parr, who was a Protestant, the king’s views again changed, 
and he suspended his persecution of those persons who infringed the six 
articles. And yet his was a reign of wondrous importance for England. 
He was the first to establish a national fleet and system of coast defence, 
and though cruel almost to barbarity, so highly were his merits as a 
sovereign appreciated, that, when he addressed the Commons in 15485, 
the thought that this might be the last oceasion of his addressing them 
caused many of the members to melt into tears. ‘To quote our author’s 
words, ‘we accompany the course of his reign with a mixture of horror 
and admiration.” 

Pass we now to a very different reign, that of “ bloody Queen Mary,” 
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who has also found many fervent defenders recently, and whom the pro- 
fessor proves, with pitiless logic, to have been a bigot and a fanatic. She 
lived only for the glory of the Romish Church, and though her uncle, the 
Emperor Charles, urged her to moderation, she could not listen to his 
advice. Her passive obedience to her faith produced revolt and bloodshed, 
but to that she was callous, for she felt that she was doing her duty. She 
might easily have conciliated her people, for they were devoted to 
legitimacy, and would have shed their blood to maintain her on the 
throne ; but she preferred the dictates of what she fancied was conscience, 
and was as fixed as destiny. Her character Professor Ranke sums up 
admirably in a few pregnant words : 


Queen Mary has become notorious by the name of the Bloody, and a person is 
astounded on reading the authentic descriptions of her personal ap ce still 
existing. Mary was a short, delicate, sickly woman, with hair y tinged 
with grey. She was mistress of the lute, and herself gave musical instruction ; 
she had a very clever hand, and personal contact with her produced the impression 
of kindness and gentleness, But in her eyes there was a something which could 
engender fear : her voice, which could be heard some distance off, revealed a want 
of femininity. She could speak well in public, and never did she display a trace 
of despondency in danger. The troubles she had experienced from her youth up, 
her constant opposition to the powers in authority over her, had hardened in her 
that obstinacy perceptible in all the Tudors. She rejected with horror the 
thought of marryi Setinen the.reason being that he was an Englishman. 
She, queen of ~~ had no sympathy in the life, interests, and exertions of 
her people: from her childhood she hated them, All her sympathies were 

ted to the nation from which her mother was descended. In her husband 

e saw the ideal of a man, and it is stated that she forgave him his infidelities, 
because he entered into no permanent connexion with any other woman. Besides, 
he was the only man who could support her in her great design of restori 
Catholicism, for which she thought herself chosen by God. Even before she had 
ever seen him, she knelt before a crucifix and swore to give her hand to him or 
to no other. Mary was determined on restoring the old faith. Gardiner assures 
us, and he may be believed, that the queen herself, and not he, insisted on the re- 
vival of the old Lollard laws. And as these authorised the deaths of heretics at 
the stake, the parliament consented, and the rightful bishops lent a hand, it 
would have appeared to her unpardonable weakness if she had, through any 
feelings of compassion, prevented the law being carried out, especially as the 
bishops referred the spread of heresy to their abrogation. Although many of the 
horrors attending the execution may have remained hidden from her, it is in- 
dubitable that without her consent the persecutions could not have taken place. 
No apology will free her memory from the dark stain that cleaves to it. For 
whatever is done in the name of a prince, with his will and by his authority, 
decides his reputation in history. 


The news of the Spanish marriage excited several revolts, which were, 
however, put down, and Philip of Spain landed in England. By judicious 
bribery he gained over the chief nobles to his side, Cardinal Pole was 

itted by Parliament to return to England, and Lords and Commons 
solemnly consented to revert to the old faith, on condition that there was 
a general amnesty, and no question as to the return of the Church lands 
confiscated in the reign of Henry VIII. The Pope willingly assented to 
this in consideration of his regained authority, and the country was quiet. 
But not for long: Philip succeeded his father when the latter retired to 
the monastery of St. Yuste, and called on England to aid him in regaining 
his authority. One shout of execration rang through the country, when 
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Calais was suddenly seized by the French in consequence of the hostilities 


in which the king-consort was engaged, and, worse than all, the Pope, - 


for whom Mary had made such sacrifices, joined the French cause. Hence 
arose the anomaly that Mary, who knew nothing higher than the autho- 
rity of the pe chair, was compelled to arrest his legates to England 
to prevent the papal bulls being published which stri Cardinal Pole 
of his powers. Fortunately for England, the queen fed just about this 
time, and made way for her glorious successor. 

But if Professor Ranke has employed such gloomy colours in depicting 
the reign of Queen Mary, that of her sister is painted in the most inte 
hues. Still, we fancy we can trace in his pages a feeling that Elizabet 
acted as a profound politician rather than from any religious motive. 
Her only hope of retaining the throne was by reinstituting the tenets of 
the Reformation, and she willingly did so, for she was too haughty by 
nature to brook the dictation of any priest. It flattered her pride to 
become the supreme head of the Church, but if we imagine that she was 
actuated by any higher motive, our author points out our mistake. It is 
true that she supported Henri Quatre, but it was only because she thus 
thwarted the schemes of the Guises, the supporters of her arch enemy, 
Mary Stuart. The professor seems to insinuate that a life-long struggle 
went on between the two queens, and that much which may appear 
enigmatical in Elizabeth’s foreign policy may be accounted for by the 
jealousy she felt for her Scottish rival. This is how he appreciates the 
character of the two women : 


It is a sight without compare, these two queens in Albion, both haught 
and wondrous creatures of nature and of circumstances. They were bot 
highly talented. Mary has left French poems, possessing a truth of soothe Ae 
simplicity of language at that time rare in literature, Her letters are the fresh 
and eloquent outpouring of momentary feelings and wishes: they produce an 
effect even when we are conscious that these are not perfectly truthful, She 
feels a delight in lively discussion, in which she assumes a sportive, at times 
familiar, tone, but always shows herself equal to the subject. We have also 
some versified lines of Elizabeth’s, not exactly filled with ic ichor, or of 
very harmonious expression, but impregnated with lofty ideas and resolves. 
Her letters are artistic, hardly to be understood in their references and 
antitheses ; but the produce of thought. She had learned the ancient languages, 
studied the classics, and translated several of the fathers; in her expressions 
may at times be traced an observation of the internal connexion between history 
re | ideas, which is marvellous. In her conversation, she sought before all to 
produce a feeling of admiration of her qualities and perfections ; she dazzled b 
a blending of grandeur and condescension, which resembled grace, and arouse 
towards her at times a personal homage, for which she thirsted in her heart. She 
sported with these feelings ; oan regarded them seriously. The latter pos- 
sessed that natural power of female fascination which arouses a violent, though 
not lasting, passion. Her personal life oscillates between the wish to find a 
husband who will promote her interests and these passionate outbreaks which 
affect herself too often. Still, this does not prevent her devoting her entire 
attention to the affairs of state. Both queens work with equal zeal in their 
privy council, and only consult with men who possess their entire confidence ; 
the decisions arrived at are always their own. Elizabeth looks more to the 
wisdom of tried councillors, although they are not sure of her favour for an 
hour, and have a difficult task with her ; Mary oscillates between entire devo- 
tion and passionate hate, and is almost always conquered by a blind faith im 
the man who meets her views. Elizabeth allows matters to come to her; 
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is ever restless and enterprising. Elizabeth also appeared once in the 
field, to arouse the courage of her troops in a moment of great peril; Mary 
took.a personal share in the local Scottish feuds, and was seen to charge the 
enemy at the head of a small feudal band, with pistols in her holsters. 


There are other curious contrasts that might be drawn between the 
two queens. Thus, Elizabeth was mistress of her own state, both of its 
religious and political constitution. She restored that obedience once 
shown to her father, and established the Church on a firm Protestant 
basis. Mary, on the other hand, was obliged to yield to a form of 
church and of state opposed to the rights of her ancestors and her own 
views. If ever she attempted to re-establish the religion to which she 
belonged, John Knox immediately rose against her. Still she possessed 
great influence, had she only directed it properly. She had a strong 
party in England to support her, while the whole of Catholic Europe 
was ready to take up arms in her behalf. But she was a woman; we 
need say no more. 

On the much-vexed question of Mary’s complicity in Darnley’s death, 
we are glad to find our author acquit her—not from any positive proof, 
but because he thinks it unnatural that she should have wedded his 
murderer. Otherwise, he confesses that Elizabeth was justified in com- 
manding her execution. Such repeated conspiracies were formed against 
the queen’s life, that a defence association was organised in England, the 
members of which pledged themselves to hunt down any persons guilty 
of an attempt on the queen’s life. Even more, the parliament passed an 
act, that all those persons proved guilty of conspiracy against her ma- 
jesty’s life should forfeit their rights to the throne; and this proves how 

neral the opinion was in England that all these plots were directed 

m Fotheringay. The result could not be otherwise than it was: 
Mary was proved guilty, by her own confession, of instigating rebellion, 
and condemned to death by the commission. 

But Elizabeth hesitated long ere she signed the fatal paper, for by so 
doing she felt that she infringed on the divine right of monarchy, which 
did not allow a prince to be condemned by i:is subjects. It was not 
natural that a queen such as she was would aid in degrading the royal 
diadem. For a long time she urged that stricter imprisonment would be 
sufficient punishment, but Mary’s own friends proved her destruction. 
Again was a plot discovered to blow Elizabeth up in her own palace as the 
only chance of saving Mary, and this put an end to the queen’s hesita- 
tion. She sent for the death warrant, and signed it with a firm ‘and 
resolute hand. Even then she tried some way of escape, and proposed 
to Sir Amyas Paulet that he should put his prisoner out of the way, and 
spare the public degradation of royalty; but he rejected the proposition 
with horror. 

Our limits warn us to stop, or we might have added much new matter 
from this interesting volume. We may remark, however, that Professor 
Ranke sternly rejects the story about Essex and the ring, for he has much 
of the Niebuhr views about him, and accepts no fact which cannot be 
roved. The first volume terminates with the Gunpowder plot, and we 

d the earliest signs of parliamentary opposition to the Stuarts; but it 
is a subject we must defer discussing till we have received the second 
volume, as it must be studied in its entirety. We may mention, how- 
ever, that James I. appears somewhat of a favourite with the author, 
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probably for his toleration, and we fancy we shall have a very new way 
of appreciating his character developed in the next volume to any hitherto 
offered for our observation. 

In conclusion, we cannot too strongly recommend to our readers this 
new history of England. It is really sui generis, for Professor Ranke 
strives to give us the philosophy of history in preference to those dry, 
matter-of-fact chronicles which are of no value to the more advanced 
student. More especially would we draw attention to the careful manner 
in which the professor traces the foreign policy of England through the 
Lancasters, the Tudors, and the Stuarts, and supplies the motives which 
led to so many changes in that policy. From the earliest period we find 
it the traditional desire of France to promote dissensions at home, and 
the curious anomaly that, while the two nations are apparently at peace, 
France is constantly intriguing. For centuries Scotland was her oppor- 
tunity, and when she lost that she espoused the cause of the Stuarts. 
But throughout the entire crisis England remained staunch to herself, 
and even an Invincible Armada did not quell the courage of the sturdy 
Britons. And we believe that it will ever prove so ; let ‘‘ vaisseaux-béliers” 
assume the place of Spanish galiots, and the result will still be the same 
so long as British hands and British hearts remain true, and this coun 
will be as free from invasion as at the period when Henry VIII. formed 
the nucleus of the Channel fleet, and placed the south-eastern coast in a 
posture of defence because the French were about to land on our shores. 
They thought better of it then, and we believe now that, however much 
they might desire to obliterate Waterloo, the sight of our fleet will suffice 
to damp their ardent courage. 





OUR APARTMENTS NEAR A CHURCH. 
BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


“ A Sister of Mercy!” Thus crieth in the street a little dirty 0 
derisively, and our eye beholds a female figure clothed in most uncout 
and unbecoming apparel, calculated by its drear aspect to make us shiver 
as it flits by. We do not know precisely the duties of a Sister of Mercy, 
but we shall not be far wrong in surmising them to be to help the sick 
and needy, and to instruct the young and ignorant. Why these offices 
cannot be fully performed in connexion with the duties and pleasures of 
daily life, we are not enabled to explain. To us it appears that any 
woo 4 set upon the workers of good, whereby they become a class, has a 
mischievous effect. All women should be sisters of mercy, and all men 
should be brothers of mercy. Lady Montagu Middleton should be @ 
sister of mercy, but so likewise should be Janet Mobbs, my cook. We 
should all be doers of good in our respective spheres, without needing to 
dress ourselves in fashion as though we had lost six near relatives within 
a month, and without putting on lugubrious countenances as though we 
had expected from each of the said relatives a fortune, and had not re- 
ceived a farthing from the lot. 

Yet we must not underrate the sacrifices which these Sisters of Mercy 
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make in ‘taking’ ‘upon themselves their office. Remember, reader, that 
they are ‘not invariably e ladies. ‘They are not ‘all disappointed 
Miss Joneses'of an age not to be referred to by the other sex. Amongst 
theny'you may see girls in the bloom of life. “It is not a little, mark ye, 
for a ‘young ge to do her best to make herself hideous, and to devote 
her'time ‘and strength to tasks from which naturally she would shrink. 
We know ‘Clara Dalrymple. We know her beauty, her grace, her 
vivacity. She is good and kind; but teach ‘a ragged school—go con- 
stantly into huts and hovels where disease hovers and dirt overwhelms— 
do a hundred things which are excellent to think and talk of, but oh, 
most horrible to undertake—avaunt the notion! Again, is it the case, 
or am I dreaming, that girls like to be admired, caressed, and courted ? 
Dreaming, in faith! Do I not remember Jemima Yappkins, how week 
by week, and month by month, and } a by year, I was led on to dawdle 
in her steps ‘like an idiot—how she drew me a little this way and then a 
little that—how ‘she exerted herself to win my admiration—how she 
dallied with me, toyed and trifled with me, and ultimately laughed at me, 
and married the trunkmaker; I sey, do I not remember this, and can I 
have any doubt that dear to girls as their very life is the admiration of 
deluded men ? Most certainly it is; even as she served me, so, no doubt, 
did Jemima Yappkins serve a host of other silly moths; and the very 
same atrocities which characterised Miss Yappkins have ‘been, and will 
be, exhibited through all time by girls who do not take the course of the 
Sisters of Merey, and, to a great extent, shut the door in the face not 
only of simpering simpletons, but of the whole outer world of life and 


But we have no particular concern at this moment with the Sisters of 
Merey, save that they did greatly congregate in the locality of our 
“ Apartments near a Church.” They afflicted our eyes while the bells 
did worse afflict our ears. The reader must not be curious to know 
exactly the situation of our apartments. The description that they 
were “near a church” must suffice. It is a little vague, perhaps, inas- 
much as there is more than one church in England, but we cannot be 
more explicit. 

Wonderfully cheap were these apartments. We really cannot say 
what we paid for them, we should be ashamed. In this country, we 
cannot always afford to acknowledge we have paid but little for a thing. 
* Little me bad’’ will be insinuated—“ economical and niggardly”— 
“saving and poverty-stricken.” So the rooms were amazingly cheap— 
at least so we thought when we entered them—it was a different matter 
when we quitted them; and thus came to pass the change in our opinion. 

We arrived on a Saturday evening. At a little before seven o'clock, 
greatly to our astonishment, the church bells rang forth vigorously. 
“ Divine service on Saturday evening!” we exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, Sunday 
being so near at hand, we should hardly have expected there would 
have been service to-night.” We were clearly in a pious neighbourhood. 
That night we could not sleep. The indescribable misery of complete 
restlessness was upon us. ‘There is hardly any worse discomfort than to 
need sleep, to feel worn and wearied, and yet not to be able to sleep for 
a moment. The mind becomes horribly active. It begins to seek out 
and to cope with a variety of questions, troublesome and difficult, some- 
times painful and depressing. There is not the smallest legitimate 
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reason for this perverseness. It is perfectly absurd, yet it cannot be 
resisted. The consequence is that, thoroughly weakened and jaded, per- 
pews and overladen, the poor intellect loses its balance, and something 
ike insanity sets in. Then, as a blessing from Heaven, there generally 
ensues a reaction, The climax of misery has been reached. Sleep, 
somehow, descends upon the sufferer, and he is saved from becoming a 
lunatic. We slumbered at last. It was near morning, however, and we 
needed every minute of our allotted time to enable us to sleep off the 
unhinging effect of our previous restlessness. Alas! alas! at half-past 
six o'clock, “Ding dong, ding dong!’ “ What in the world ” 
But it was clear. Yes; the bell had begun again. In a quarter of an 
hour there would be “early service.” There was an end to our re 
and not only our repose, but that of everybody in the neighbourhood, 
We trust that the service benefited those who attended it; but surely, 
if the devout worshippers felt constrained to go at that early hour, they 
could go without the stimulant of the doleful bang of one piece of metal 
against another. 

At eight o’clock, or thereabouts, another service, and more occupa- 
tion for the bell-ringer. At a little past nine o'clock, the bell again in 
motion; and soon after ten o’clock, a full and vigorous peal for the 
regular morning service. 

That service we attended. We found ourselves in a large and hand- 
some church, but only scantily lighted, through all the windows being of 
stained glass. None can admire richly stained glass windows more than 
we do, but we think to have all the windows of stained glass is a mistake. 
There is a want of contrast, and the obscurity which is produced causes 
tous simply a feeling of gloom, not of devotion, One peep of the sky 
(through a window so placed that we can see the ony and not the 
chimney-pots) brings more warmth into our heart than all the mysterious 
red-and-blue figures on the stained glass. For is not the sky simply 
the screen? If we are really taking part in the service, are we not 
holding communion with One, who, in a special sense, is behind that 
screen? We would never shut out from the worshippers a full view of 
the glorious Temple, wherein they hope, in a future day, to be: gathered. 
Say not that such view would distract their thoughts. It would elevate 
them. The Heaven for which we pray—that is it. It is above you; 
you can see it, It is no imaginary thing, for you can behold it even 
with the bodily organ. 

On our entrance we were encountered by two men, whom we cannot, 
even now, discard from our sight. Gaunt and sallow, with high cheek- 
bones and melancholy eyes, with grizzled hair and whiskers, with chastened 
demeanour and silent step, these two specimens of humanity, clothed in 
long dark vestments, struck into our heart a chill as from an open grave. 
Wonderful pains must have been taken in selecting them, and they were 
beautifully in tone with the dim aspect of the edifice. It was heart- 
breaking to think that these awe-inspiring worthies were, in all proba- 
bility, acting fibs; that their solemn-looking vestments gave place, pro- 
bably, at other times, to garments of corduroy; their stately movements 
were exchanged for the nimble action required in opening oysters or 

shaving chins; and that their apparently immovable features lighted up 
oceasionally at the publican’s joke, as he handed them a modicum of the 
“ best for mixing.” 
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B the church filled—filled to overflowing. -Service began. 
We a voice read the opening prayer in a style which made us long 
to take its owner outside, put him under a pump, and pump upon him. 
Anything Jess suggestive of devotional feeling than that reader’s horrible 
nasal twang, ‘his irreverent gabble, and his careless utterance, we never 
listened to. Then came the chanting; and it is but justice to say that, 

h the chant was singularly inharmonious, its execution was 
admirable. The prayers were resumed, and we permitted ourselves to 
look closely about us. Surveying the vast multitude, with unprejudiced 
eye, did we think, judging from external evidence, that they were paying 
more attention, were more impressed, than they would have been had 
we been gathered together in an humbler building, and the service had 
been conducted in the usual quieter manner? We did not so think. 
Very few of the congregation appeared to be kneeling. They were 
sitting composedly, as people sit in arm-chairs, listening with pleasure to 
the exquisite music, but regarding it (unconsciously, as it seemed to us) 
as a performance, as something got up and executed for their gratifica- 
tion, and not as.a thing the whole life and soul of which was, that they 
should be unmindful of the presence of another human being besides 
themselves, and be absorbed in the fulfilment of their own part of prayer 
and praise. 

e were struck with the marked predominance in the congregation of 
women—mostly young women. The gloveless hands and the constantly 
bowing heads were chiefly those of girls, dear young girls, who thought 
they were religious (we know they did), and who were given to ponder- 
Ai The Meditations of Grandfather Jacob on a Snowdrop,” and 
“Lines by a Mourner on an Infant with the Small-pox.” Charming 
little enthusiasts, most fascinating youthful delusionists, we cannot find it 
in our heart to laugh at you. At least, ye believed yourselves sincere ; 
and though we have a profound conviction, that never yet did thoughts 
of early graves, strewed with flowers by village children, bring the real 
sunlight of truth into juvenile hearts, yet for your graceful self-sacrifice, 
for your pretty demureness, for your desire to do that which is right 
(albeit that you may have the most mistaken notion as to what és right), 
we sat and gazed at you in admiration—oh, ye crazy young ladies! 

About the middle of the service, certain devout worshippers rose and 
departed. It seemed a recognised proceeding, the explanation being, we 
fancy, that according to the notion here obtaining, the service is, in 
strictness, in two parts, and that the leaving at the end of the first is 
quite lawful. Well, well, we have nothing to say beyond that the bustle 
of sundry people leaving and others pushing for the vacant places, was 
not pane y favourable to the devotion of those remaining. The 
lengthier matter lost by such as had withdrawn was the sermon. ‘ Lost,” 
did we sa ?—Ahem! Now, in the name of common éense, in the name 
of everything associated with sound judgment and plain truth, what 
ent can be offered in defence of the preposterous style of preach- 
ing adopted by our High Church divines ? We will go all lengths in 
denouncing the degradation of preaching to a miserable exhibition of 
buffoonery ; yea, we will deprecate strongly a style less objectionable 
than this, but still odious,—the canting and whining style. The style of 
outstretched body and wide-waving hands ; the style of musical whispers 
set in a framing of appalling howls; the style of an infuriated lover 
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making a last appeal to his hard-hearted mistress,—we have an intense 
horror even of this, but for the unmeaning coldness, the most absurd 
apathy, the listlessness and pointlessness of the opposite extreme, we 
entertain profound contempt. Upon what possible foundation can it be 
contended that, having something to say from the pulpit of immeasurable 
importance for everybody to hear and to be impressed with, you should 
say it ina manner which would seem to imply that you are all but asleep 
api and wish everybody else to go to sleep too. Surely, if ranting 

objectionable, a dull drawl is as bad; surely, if in sermons over-nicety 
in words and excessive delicacy in composition be attended with draw- 
backs, still greater drawbacks attach to awkwardness and feebleness. To 
read a sermon in only one tone, and without moving any part of the 
outward body except the lips, may be a difficult accomplishment, but it 
is one certainly not worthy of applause. 

At the conclusion, “et mysterious money-bags made their appear- 
ance, and were handed to all the members of the congregation. This, it 
was stated to us subsequently, took place after every service, and we did 
not admire it asa termination. It was amazingly like paying for a per- 
formance. A begging-box (for what else, really, was it?) for payment 
of expenses of a service has not a seemly look, and (according to the 
evening sermon), its claims were not very respectfully regarded, for the 
collections, although so frequent, were short of the outlay, and the church 
was more than a trifle in debt. 

Now, friend reader, if you should agree with us in our view of the 
objectionable character of the proceedings thus briefly sketched, we want 
to know whether you will go with us to this place of worship to create 
a disturbance, hiss the clergymen, hustle the choristers, and excite a mob 
to violence. If you should say “ Yes,’’ we shall beg you to understand 
that we will no more go with you than we will help you in an attempted 
burglary of the Bank of England. Unless such as have authority in 
this church and other churches distinctly transgress the law, by all means 
let them follow the peculiarities which they love in uninterrupted peace. 
These eccentricities, which, if not highly obnoxious, are at least very 
unpalatable to thinking and moderate men, feed and fatten upon violent 
opposition. Our own opinion is that they would have but a short time 
of it if they were confronted and combated by nought but plain good 
sense. We have no doubt but that all the dear Sisters of Merey hug 
closer to them their eccentric views of duty, in proportion as disapproving 
relatives scold, and the world, generally, derides. Enthusiasm lights up 
vigorously at persecution, while it pales and dies before calm reasoning 
and earnest, gentle, affectionate remonstrance, Wherefore, ye brawlers 
in churches, avaunt! we will have none of you. Ye are as ignorant 
physicians, who do indeed seek to cure, but who set about their work s0 
unskilfully that they but aggravate the original evil. We shall have no 
fear of the Church of England being upset if there be no self-constituted 
policemen always fidgeting it with injunctions to aan itself in order, If 
there be any manifest and open delinquents, away with them to the judge; 
but if your only cause of complaint be a few strollers tricked out in 
Madge Wildfire fashion, let them pass on in peace. You can afford not 
to interfere with them. Let them gloat over the shadow so long as you 
know and feel that with you is the substance. Anybody may have the 
form so long as we lose not the sure foundation. 
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HALF AN HOUR WITH AN OLD PHYSICIAN.* 


Orren, after dinner, when—shame that we should confess to any 
pleasure at such an event—the ladies have flitted, and we selfish lords of 
the creation have gathered closer together around the seat of honour at 
the social board, have we heartily enjoyed a rather long half-hour with 
an old physician. Yes, the enjoyment has been always hearty ; for who, 
as our worthy host on such occasions, has such tales to tell, such a won- 
drous variety of anecdotes, grave and gay, wherewith to make us smile 
and weep by turns? Whocan look back upon so chequered a life, and 
upon so many chequered lives ; upon such changeful and rare experiences ? 
Somehow or other the reminiscences of an old | hysician always seem to 
us like those of a parson, a lawyer, and a soldier, compactly welded 
together ; and not seldom have we thought, as listeners, how gladly we, 
and many another, would become readers, if only once one of these Bote 
old gentlemen could be induced to write a book—not a dry, stiff, medical 
work with a learned preface, appropriately and considerately headed 
** Lectori salutem,” of which there is no lack, as far as we know, but a 
little volume of genuine chit-chat—a collection of specimens of their 
after-dinner talk, natural and undiluted. , 

Patience, we believe, is always rewarded in due time; at least ours 
has been in the present instance. And our readers will be glad, we are 
sure, to spend with us one of our favourite “ half-hours” in the company 
of Dr. Clement Carlyon, a dear old physician, who, at the age of four- 
scorce years and four, writes with the vigour and strong memory of early 
manhood, and with all the matchless dignity of age. 

His precepts, as we might reasonably expect, are all worth attending 
to; we commend them confidently to our readers, as the ripe"fruits of a 
long experience, simple, and safe to learn and act upon. But, as we have 
now only half an hour to spare, we must cull a few of the racy and 
amusing anecdotes which are scattered throughout the book, in order, 
probably, to make the sterner “ Precepts” go down, like the jam or 
sponge-cake in which children’s medicine is disguised. Here is a tale of 
Paganini apropos of some very wise injunctions against “stuffing :” 

“‘ Talking over these matters the other day,” writes the doctor, ‘ with 
an amusing gentleman who had seen the world, he told me that he had 
once been present at a whitebait dinner at Blackwall, and that he had 
the honour of being seated opposite to that prince of fiddlers, Paganini, 
who was the lion of the party, and whose lank and gaunt appearance must 
be in the recollection of many. But his fiddling was nothing in com- 
parison with his gormandising. The dinner commenced, as these Black- 
wall dinners are expected to do, with a course of fish, comprising every 
delicacy that Billingsgate market can supply. Paganini partook of this 
so largely that it was thought the “chips of batter,” viz. the fried white- 
bait, which came next, would be thrown away upon him. No such 
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thing. He soon emptied a heaped-up plateful, and, being asked whether 
he would like a little more, he said he should; and even this did not 
suffice, for he positively asked for a ‘varry.leetle more,’ and finished 
third plateful. He appears by this time to have attracted the attention 
of the company, but greater still was their astonishment, when it was 
seen that this tremendous cormorant found room for the piéces de ré- 
sistance, the joint, the cy ay and Bath chap, &c,, and wound up at last 
with a respectable dabbling among the confectionary. Such, in fact, 
were the consuming powers of Paganini, that a company not unaceustomed 
to pa guecican iy ta phalanxes of a Blackwall dinner, were, at last, rapt 
in amazement at his voracity, which surpassed all precedent.”* 

Little wonder that. Paganini was “lank and gaunt,” and that the 
good old doctor, who believes, and rightly, that temperance is health, 

ving told the story as a warning to others, is glad to be relieved ‘‘ from 
the disgust of such a narrative.” ‘Put all these things together in a 
bowl instead of the stomach, and contemplate the noxious, oni 
mess. Is it not enough to kill an ostrich?” We think so, and turn 
with no small satisfaction to a goodlier sight, nothing more nor less than 
the good doctor himself in his dressing-gown : 

“Every morning”——we shiver at the very thought of some of the 
mornings included under this expression, but are firm believers in the 
system nevertheless—‘“ every morning, the first thing after putting on a 
warm dressing-gown, I thoroughly swamp my head with a wet towel, 
and then, having rubbed the capital quite dry, I shave with cold water. 
[Ugh!] Still keeping on the dressing-gown, I next wash my feet, and 
the lower half of my person, with a wet towel; then rub these parts 
quite dry, and sponge them with vinegar, which is wiped off with a dry 
towel, and the dress, as far as the waist, proceeds. ‘The dressing-gown, 
&e., are then removed, and the upper half of the body, with the exeep- 
tion of the head, is dealt with in precisely the same way as the lower had 
been ; after which the work. of the i is completed, and I feel re- 
freshed to a degree which nothing can surpass, J¢isum teneatts, amici ? 
Well, I can afford it; and [hope the time may come when you will say 
with me, ‘Let them laugh that win!’ I may mention that the whole 
process need not occupy more than half an hour, and, unless carelessly 
conducted, will make no mess whatever.”+ We aresure the doctor does 
not make as much mess in a year as we should make in a single day; 
but for the use of less careful persons than himself, he should recom- 
mend a shallow tub in a foot-note in his next edition. 

The story of “ the devil's claw” is one of the best of the kind we have 
ever heard. ‘I was called,” the worthy doctor writes, “to see the wife 
of a farmer in the neighbourhood of Truro, in consultation with a surgeon, 
the late Mr. Buckingham, and found her labouring under acute mania, 
which, according to the statement given me, had supervened on an 
attack of typhus fever. She raved incessantly, was with difficulty kept 
in bed, and, but for the following circumstances, would probably never 
have left it alive. She vehemently insisted upon it in her raving, that 
the devil had fixed his claw in her back; and, as she said this peed 
I suggested to Mr. Buckingham that we had better examine the back, 





* “ Precepts,” &c. p. 65. ¢ Ibid.p. 78. 
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and see whether the claw were there or no; and on doing so we found 
that what the poor maniac took for the devil’s claw, was, in reality, a 
tremendous carbuncle. The knife was immediately had recourse to ; the 
tapping leather was completely cut through to the extent of an inch or 
more, and although there was some difficulty at first in protecting the 
wound, yet the greatest comfort to the poor distracted brain soon fol- 
lowed the operation; and, with the rapid recovery of the local disease, we 
had the greater gratification of witnessing the return of reason, and, 
after a very few weeks, the perfect restoration of health.’’* 

It is impossible to spend half an hour with our medical friend without 
mie by his universal remedy for all diseases, or rather their pre- 
vention, which is “better than their cure,” is moderation in diet, com- 
bined with personal cleanliness; dirt and gluttony in all their various 
modifications being undoubtedly the chief disturbers of sound health and 
healthy action of the body. We need not expect, therefore, to find him 
silent on the famous topic of “the present dining monomania, which the 
Times, to help to while away the leisure of a parlimentary recess, conde- 
scended to countenance, by allowing its columns to be occupied by letter- 
writers, some of whom emulate M. Soyer in his attempts to supersede Old 
England’s roast beef and plum-pudding by nobody knows what kickshaws, 
for these artistes have a vocabulary of their own; whilst others, in total 
ignorance of the comfortable mode of living which prevails among the 
gentry and middle classes generally, are eloquent in praise of salmon and 
turbot, and ribs of beef and saddles of mutton, and of the wines and sauces 
appropriate to such luxurious fare. They likewise,” the good doctor con- 
tinues, “ tell the mammas of England how to educate their daughters, so 
as to enable them to conciliate the affections of their future husbands by 
setting dinners before them and their friends, which are quite as much at 
variance with the diet of temperate persons as the more refined cookery 
of M. Soyer, who, in justice to him be it said, possessed in a high degree 
the compensating talent of providing palatable fare likewise for starvin 
multitudes, with equal regard to economy and wholesomeness. It ad 
have been amusing, if disgust did not predominate, to see how the Zimes 
sets the possessors of moderate incomes agog, to show how easily the 
palate might be gratified at the health’s expense.t” We think so too. 
Ostentatious display is a bad thing, ruinous to the pocket and to that 
which is better than the pocket—the health—and altogether at variance 
with every principle of common sense. Yet mankind, somehow or other, 
is terribly prone to indulge in it. ‘Everybody in London,” Thackeray 
says—and we fear the list must be extended beyond London—‘“ has the 
same dinner, and the same soup, saddle of mutton, boiled fowls and 
tongue, entrées, champagne, and so forth. I own myself,” is the great 
humorist’s honest confession, “to being no better nor worse than my 
neighbours in this respect, and rush off to the confectioner’s for sweets, 
&e.; hire sham butlers and attendants ; have a fellow going round a table 
with still and dry champagne, as if I knew his name, and it were my 
custom to drink those wines every day of my life. I am as bad as my 
neighbours; but why are we so bad, I ask? Why are we not more 
reasonable?” ‘Why, indeed? And we may well repeat the question ; 
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for our medical men, who know better than most men the absurdity of 
all this, do just the same to us in their own hospitable houses, and then 
blow us up for it afterwards—mere finger-posts that they be! Well, it 
is rather hard, too! 

A chat about fat people, and we havedone. “ Fat people,” the doctor 
tells us, “are not always great eaters ;” and, we believe, great eating will 
not make a lean person fat. In this, as in most other matters, no doubt 
the via media is best. On some good advice on this subject the doctor 
hangs the following amusing reminiscences of his early college days: 
“A fellow-commoner of Pembroke of my time (some sixty years ago or 
more), was the fattest young man I ever remember to have seen. He 
was naturally very good-humoured, but his corpulency sadly interfered 
with his comfort, and, conjoined with his convivial propensities, subjected 
him to attacks of heneaeniaieda which it required all Dr. Glynn's 
experience and judgment to combat. His nights, during these attacks, 
were sleepless, and his days, as well as nights, were miserable. There 
was, likewise, at this time, a pensioner at Pembroke, who was as re- 
markably diminutive as F was the contrary ; but he made the most 
he could of himself, drank glass for glass with stronger men, and, I have 
heard, very soon burnt out. He, too, had a certain vein of humour, and 
often confronted F at our wine parties, and was supposed to have 
written the following epigram : 








That the stones of our chapel are all black and white, 
Is a fact that’s undoubtedly true ; 

But since F——n walks over them morning and night, 
*Tis a wonder they’re not black and blue. 


There was another mountain of fat in the University, H——s, of Em- 
manuel College, of whom I recollect little more than that he was the 
first person to whom I heard the saying appropriated, that ‘a is an 
inconvenient bird, being too large for one and not enough for two.’ ”’ 
The nearest approach we ever heard to this was the modest request 
made, some years ago, at the table of a relative of our own, by a gor- 
mandising gentleman, whose voracious ye was well known in his 
own neighbourhood. On being asked what portion of a goose which 
was set on the table, he preferred, he coolly answered—not in joke, be 
it understood, but in sober earnest—“ A leg, and a wing, and a _ of 
the breast, if you please.” Supposing this to be a first helping, of course 
a goose woatl be “not enough for two” such gormandisers. 

Our half hour is up, and we must bid our worthy friend adieu. May 
he be spared yet vem a year to teach those who should rejoice to learn 
of him, even though it were because they know less than he only 
through having lived less while among men, and having had less expe- 
rience of the dangers as well as the requirements of modern society. 
“A hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righte- 
ousness.” And the crown is stamped upon every page of this interesting 
and valuable little book of “ Precepts.’’ God speed it! we say. 
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THE LONG NIGHT IN ’37, 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


I, 


On the 29th September, 1837, an hour or two after nightfall, I took 
my seat in the Oxford mail. I was the only inside passenger, and m 
thoughts were quickly occupied with my own affairs, particularly with 
my prospects of a speedy union to a young lady whom I shall call 
Agatha Courtenay. We had been attached since our mutual childhood, 
and her father, although forbidding our immediate engagement, had 
promised me her hand upon my being admitted into orders :—I was now 
returning to Oxford to pass my final examination. Turning these matters 
over in my mind, I fell into a profound sleep. 

Either from fatigue or some other cause, I did not awake until eight 
o'clock on the following morning. I ascertained the hour by my watch, 
but did not at first observe what had enabled me to do so. Recovering 
my perceptions after a few seconds, I was greatly astonished to find that 
it was not day, but a clear bright moonlight. 

“ My watch must have gained greatly,’ I said; ‘and yet I seem to 
have slept for several hours. It is very singular.” I now too observed 
for the first time that the coach was moving at a pace unusually slow:— 
it hardly could be called motion. I jumped out, and found that we were 
on a bare common, with no visible reason for the stoppage ; indeed, the 
horses were apparently trotting, but neither they nor the coach made 
any perceptible progress. There were two or three outside passengers, 
who seemed dozing ; the driver was awake, and I called to him to explain 
what was the matter. His only reply was an indistinct babbling sound, 
of which I could make nothing. Thinking the man was intoxicated, I 
ran to the horses’ heads, and endeavoured to quicken them into a faster 
pace, but without success. A deadly shudder, the presage of some fatal 
disaster, ran through my frame, but I endeavoured to shake it off. 
‘This is all nonsense, Alan,” I said to myself; “ you have been working 
too hard of late ; your brain is excited, and presents you with erroneous 
impressions. A sharp walk on this frosty night will set all to rights.” 
I strode forward from the droning vehicle, and followed the road at a 
brisk pace, enjoying the cool air and exercise. 

The remedy however failed to dispel my illusions, or rather, it con- 
firmed them as realities. My watch might have been in error;—the 
milestones could not possibly be. I was a good walker and passed eight 
of these in succession, which I knew must have occupied two hours. 
Accordingly, my watch stood now at ten o'clock; but the character of 
the night remained unchanged. The moon, particularly, was precisely 
where I had seen it two hours before, on the edge of a line of sand-hills 
at some distance. Another circumstance convinced me that what had 

sed was no unreality;—TI felt most unequivocal signs of hunger. By 
this time, I should have been at breakfast in my own rooms at Oriel! 

This latter sensation superseded all others. The last milestone had 
showed me that I was not far from W , a town two stages from the 
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place where I had joined the mail. I pushed forward, and soon descended 
some rising grounds into the town. As I entered it, I caught sight of 
the illuminated dial of a church clock;—it stood at eleven ; little more 
than an hour from the time at which I had started the night before! I 
became exceedingly alarmed. Even if something were wrong with the 
clock, what were the inhabitants about? And then too that changeless, 
ghastly moon overhead ! 

I had no leisure to speculate much, for my hunger was overpowering. 
There was a light in one of the windows of the principal inn, and I ob- 
served a figure standing at the casement. I knocked loudly at the door, 
with rather a ludicrous doubt as to whether I should ask for breakfast or 
supper.—Apparently I was likely to get neither. No one replied to my 
summons ; and after belabouring the door and shouting for half an hour, 
I Jost patience, and finding one of the lower sashes unbarred, climbed 
through into the coffee-room, where I soon furnished myself with a meal. 
I then went on a visit of discovery through the house. One or two rooms 
had sleepers in them, whom I did not care to disturb; the other doors 
were fastened, including probably that of the mysterious individual whom 
I had seen. 

My alarm now returned in full force. Every effort to think proved 
unavailing, and after partaking of a second meal, I again sallied into the 
town, rm assed the rest of the day in exploring its deserted streets, still 
by the aid of the moonlight. Towards nightfall (as it should have been 
by the true computation), I returned to the hotel, jaded in mind and body, 
and without having discovered any explanation of this extraordinary oc- 
currence. As I approached the house, I observed the same figure which 
I had seen before, although its attitude was changed. It was now that 
of a person who had been disturbed by some sound without, and was 
hastily throwing open the window to ascertain the cause; but oh! how 
intolerably slow was the performance! At the end of two hours (for I 
could not refrain from observing the time by my watch), the sash had 
barely risen, I should think, an inch! I returned to the coffee-room, and 


laying my head upon my arms, wept long and very bitterly. 
* * * * * * 

It was not until I reached Oxford, about a week afterwards, that I fully 
realised the circumstances in which I was placed. I had no other home, 
and resolved on proceeding thither ;—of course on foot. On my way, the 
same scenes everywhere met me. Day after day passed, but to the world 
around me it was still night; the clear crisp night of that 29th of Sep- 
tember ;—the same moon, the same stars, the aspect of earth and sky un- 
changed, and apparently unchangeable. I rarely met any of my fellow- 
men ;—those whom I did encounter appeared to belong to another species, 
Their tardy movements, their droning inarticulate tones, an air of rigidity 
in their features, invested them with a sepulchral and fearful character, 
I thought of the “ vexiov duevnva xdpnva” of the Greek poet, and 
fancied that I beheld the counterpart of his description. How intolerably 


rapid too must my actions have appeared to them! ‘To procure sub- 
sistence, I was compelled to enter some of the houses on the road, Their 


inmates in some instances appeared disposed to resist my proceedings, 
but I should have been miles on my road before they could have lifted 


an arm for the purpose. 
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At length, I reached Oxford. The silver Isis glittered in the moon- 
light ; beautiful as ever, it glanced between the tall pinnacles and spires, 
like the pine-trees of a Canadian forest ;—but with what altered emotions 
did I now gaze upon the scene! As I approached my own college, I ob- 
served lights on the first-floor of a house which I knew to be the occasional 
resort of our “fast men.” A supper-party was evidently in progress, and 
by crossing the street, I could see what went on. Alas! the merriment 
of the suitors of Ithaca, when the shadow of the exiled Ulysses first fell 
‘on his own threshold, could hardly have been more ill-omened! A toast 
had evidently been proposed. The raised glasses, the flushed features, 
told of mirth and licence; but the gestures were those of pall-bearers, 
and the acclamations of the revellers died away in a dirge-like wail. 

I was obliged to enter the college by force—(I had become an expert 
housbreaker now)—and gaining my own rooms, flung myself into a chair. 
A dull reverberation in the air, which I had noticed from the time of my 
entering the town, I was now enabled, by something familiar in the 
sound, to assign to its true cause,—the striking of the numerous clocks 
in the university. This reminded me that for some days I had not ob- 
served the time. I sprang to a window which commanded a view of the 
college dial.— Merciful Providence! it stood at eleven o’clock, or a few 
seconds after ;—the very same hour at which I had entered the town of 
WwW nearly a week before! . . . . At once, the terrible reality forced 
itself upon me;—TI was living by a different TIME to the rest of my 

cies: Their measure of existence was suspended, or infinitely re- 
tarded. Mine, from some unexplained cause, remained the same ! 

Yes : so it was. One of those deviations from natural laws had oc- 
curred which the All-wise Creator has doubtless at times permitted in the 
unrecorded past. My brain reeled at the thought, as I attempted to 
work it out into its detail. Supposing that time, or that which repre- 
sents it to our faculties, movement, succession, number, were absolutely 
suspended :—how long was this to continue ? Was a period unmeasured 
as that of Chaos to elapse, before the quick sentient world, teeming with 
its myriad inhabitants, was again to wake into life and energy? Or 
supposing that the measure of time, and with it the whole functions of 
nature, as well animate as inanimate, was only temporarily retarded ; 
what was the degree of the retarding force exerted? Was ‘one day,” 
in the words of Holy Writ, to be literally “a thousand years” ? Again, 
even on the most favourable supposition, what was my own condition ! 
“ Extreme differences of degree,” I exclaimed, “ constitute a difference 
of kind. These whom I see around me are no longer my fellow-men. 
Already my pity for their imbecility is mingled with contempt and aver- 
sion. Spsep 1s power. How can | associate with those who can 
neither resent an injury nor requite a benefit; whose motions are para- 
lysed, their senses unapprehensive, their very speech unintelligible ?_ As 
well consort with the drivelling crétin, or the squalid Esquimaux! How 
am I even to procure the necessaries of life, food, raiment, fuel ?” 

But I must not weary the reader with my reflections. On the last- 
mentioned head, I soon found that I had needlessly alarmed myself. In 
this lethargy of nature, decay was arrested as well as growth. The 
bread which I fetched daily from the manciple’s—I could enter where I 
chose !—was as fresh as if it had been baked but a few hours previously. 
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Meat remained untainted ; even some flowers in a glass on the kitchen 
sill retained their colour and freshness. 

My first doubt still remained :—whether the present disturbance of the 
course of nature involved its total suspension, or permitted some form of 
deliberate but sustained progression. I inclined to the latter ‘belief, and 
almost hourly consulted the faces of one or other of the church dials, to 
obtain some confirmation of it. Sometimes I fancied that there was a 
variation; at length the movement became unmistakable ;—the hand of the 
clock in my own college clearly stood at one minute past eleven. Alas! 
my joy at this was short-lived ! I had kept an accurate computation of 
my own time, often ascertaining its correctness by walking measured 
distances against my watch, and in other ways. I now looked at my 
calendar ;—it showed me that forty days had elapsed since I started on 
my journey, and about thirty-four since I reached Oxford. And yet in all 
this interval the hand of the clock had only advanced one minute! My 
life, the life of history and science, the life of six thousand past years, 
had extended to the 9th of November ;—to the slumber-stricken and 
torpid beings around me, it still wanted almost a whole hour of midnight 
on Michaelmas-day ! 

Forty days more passed, and the fact became unquestionable. The 
dials in the town stood at two minutes past eleven :—by my time it was 
Only six days short of Christmas! I had hitherto forborne to enter into 
any computation of the future ; xow, I sat down to my desk, and with a 
trembling hand worked out the following result. ‘ Forty days,” I said, 
“compose a minute, and three hundred and sixty-five will equal about 
nine ; in other words, seven years must elapse to complete one hour, 
Multiplying seven by seven, it will take forty-nine years, or thereabouts, 
to bring me to six o'clock on the 30th, I shall then, if I live, be a de- 
crepit old man, verging on the threescore years and ten which are the 
limit of our days. The entire interval will be—night : companionless, 
unchanging night! Oh! God, Thou knowest my sinfulness,” I ex- 
claimed, as I flung myself upon the ground in uncontrollable agony. 


II. 


I HAVE dwelt minutely on the earlier portions of my history, in the 
hope of elucidating the singular disturbance to which the poms of 
the natural world had been subjected. In that which follows, I shall 
touch only on one or two prominent occurrences, selecting them princi- 
pally from a diary which I commenced keeping in the second year of my 
solitude. It was nearly at the same time that I conceived the idea of 
traversing other portions of the country, to ascertain whether there were 
not persons like myself exempted from this mysterious visitation. 
Agatha’s home I shrank from visiting ;—had her state resembled that of 
the beings around me, the agony would have been insupportable. The 
result of my journey is thus described in the diary : 

June 1, 1843.—Alas! alas! five years of fruitless wanderings! What 
a picture does this journal offer during the interval! ea pees the 
same ghastly night; the same loneliness; the same enfeebled creatures, 
bearing the human image, but wrapped in this endless sleep, or wander- 
ing with imperfect and palsied motions, and idiotic cries, How terrible 
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too is the perpetual moonlight! Its cold malignant ray seems to have 
some affinity to the brain, and to interpenetrate its very texture with a 
damp chill! How ludicrously painful are some of the scenes I have wit- 
nessed ;—acts of profligacy or cupidity which their wretched perpetrators, 
although aware of my presence, had not the rapidity of movement to con- 
eeal from me! On some occasions indeed (and this may possibly account 
for my isolated existence), I have been fortunate enough to prevent the 
consummation of acts of violence ; and once, I providentially averted an 
intended suicide. The poor wretch’s hand was stealing moodily to the 
trigger of a pistol beside him ;—an open letter on the table showed that 
the act was attributable to a gigantic fraud practised upon him by a 
partner whom he had loaded with favours, and who had now fled the 
country, leaving his benefactor to destitution. On another scrap was 
the following: ‘“‘ Mary, my own darling, it will be sad news for you all 
when you receive this. Poor child, you little thought how your sea-side 
trip would end this year! Dearest, pity and forgive, and, if it be not 
wrong, pray for me. Iam ruined, Mary; yours and the children’s 
fortune gone, with my own ; and how should I ever look you in the face 
again? I shall die to-night, with despair in my heart, and, I think, 
with something unsettled in my brain; but I shall die, loving you all, 
oh! how lovingly! Farewell.”—I discharged the pistol in the air, and 
secured the unhappy writer so as effectually to prevent a recurrence of 
the attempt. How many years—or centuries—must elapse before he 
can be unloosed ! 

August 15, 1850.—I must condense into a brief space the entries of 
three years of bitter agony and remorse, termmating on this date. 

The fruitless search I have deseribed led me to ponder curiously on the 
causes of the singular discrepancy between myself and the rest of my 
species. The more I reflected, the clearer it seemed that these must be 
im some way personal to myself; that is, not an accidental effect pro- 
duced in me, but something inherent im my own constitution. “ Every- 
thing I bear about me,” I reasoned, ‘“ the clothes I wear, the food I take 
into my system, becomes assimilated in point of time to myself. This 
mysterious organisation is therefore one of the essential qualities of my 
being ;—but, more than tlis, it is communicable. And if communicable 
to these inanimate things, why not to animate? I cannot indeed bear 
these about with me, as I wear a dress; but is there no other mode of 
communication ?” 

I was thus led to consider what ingredient of our physical nature entered 
the most actively into its composition; and this, I soon became sensible, 
was the blood. ‘This restless and subtle agent,” I said, “ is identified 
in turns with every portion of our frame. It is the most energising 
element in the human system ;—is it not at the same time the most 
transmissible ?” 

When I reached this point, a sudden joy shot through my frame. 
“ Saintly Providence,” I cried, “ I need then no longer be alone. I may 
quicken into life, the real life of action, others of my species; com- 


panions, friends ; above all, thee, thee oh Agatha.” 
* * 


™ - * * 


Craving the forgiveness of its gentle Lares, I entered the chamber in 
which Agatha Courtenay lay stretched in a peaceful slumber :—it had 
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lasted through nearly ten years! I pressed one earnest kiss upon her 
forehead, and piercing one of my own veins, proceeded to mingle the 
blood which flowed from it with the sluggish and death-like current of 
hers. It was the creation of a human being! ...... 

Seven hours had passed since the operation, and there were no results. 
Sometimes I fancied the sleeper'’s breathing was quickened, but I could 
not be sure. ‘“ The fluid must have time to circulate,” I said, and re- 
sumed my watch by the bedside. 

Suddenly, a sound was in mine ears; “ eu) pé wor’ duéxur’ dup.” 
Oh! blessed utterance, beyond music, divinest gift of human speech ; 
soul-entrancing and melodious! how at length in the tenth year have I 
listened to thee! And that voice too, dgatha’s voice; and pronouncing 
my name.—Alas! alas! 

For some minutes I knelt motionless: the sudden bliss had over- 
whelmed me. I was in the state of sensation only, entranced with a 
delicious joy, and incapable of collecting my thoughts. When I at length 
did so, I sprang to my feet in wild terror. The voice was Agatha’s; the 
words articulate and joyous; but where was their purpose and co- 
herence? .... Was this excitement, delirium? Alas! there were no 
traces of either. But why lengthen out a mournful history ? Before many 
hours had elapsed, I had discovered that there stood by my side, the life- 
long companion of my solitude, a being bereft of reason, 

Fool that I was, I had overlooked this. My experiment had restored 
to their normal state the animal functions, even the use of speech and the 
knowledge of external things. But it had not reached, how should it? 
the subtler faculty, that which lies on the other side of the boundary-line 
between even the most delicate organisations of matter, and that which 
is immaterial, the undying mind. This element had defied my skill; it 
still continued, not overthrown indeed, but benumbed into the same fatal 
torpor which had overtaken the rest of the species. The reasoning process 
was so slow, that practically it did not exist. 

I had now to provide for the wants of the helpless being to whom I had 
thus as it were given life. How lovingly the gentle creature followed 
me from place to place, as a young fawn might, and looked up to my hand 
for everything! how musical was her voice in our dwelling, although 
prattling, alas! with incoherent utterances, or singing wild scraps of some 
unforgotten air! 

By degrees I taught her the use of some simple phrases, which she 
acquired by instinct, as an animal might which had possessed speech. 
But she never progressed beyond this ;—the intellect had no part in it, but 
plodded moodily and inertly as ever in its dull orbit. It was a piteous 
thing, verily, to see the fair girl steal to my side of an evening, and say, 
like a young child, “ Agatha tired now, Alan; bedtime for Agatha.” 
And when the large hot drops stood in my eyes, she would lay her soft 
cheek against mine, and whisper, ‘‘ Don’t cry, Alan; Agatha very good, 
and do all you tell her.’”—And this was my handiwork !—But I must pass 
on to the end. 

We had removed to Oxford, where Agatha occupied a small chamber 
inside mine, in the care and neat arrangement of which I had taught her 
to take pleasure. This had gone on for three years, when on returning 
to my room one evening I observed Agatha’s door ajar. This was unusual, 
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as she had ily acquired the feelings of deli which were indis- 
pensable in am I ebanidaainnaadted 
to find her absent. Her clothes lay on the chair, so that she must have 
gone out in her night-dress only. I now recollected several occasions on 
which she had experienced a strange feeling of terror, without any assign- 
able cause, sometimes springing to the further side of the apartment, 
as if conscious of the presence of some alarming object. One of these 
paroxysms, I could not doubt, had now seized her, under the influence of 
which she had fled from the apartment. Alas! whither ? 

I could find no clue for some days. I then discovered traces of the 
fugitive on the Worcester-road. Her father’s residence was in Hereford- 
shire, near the Malvern hills, and I conjectured that she must have fled in 
that direction. The road was unknown to her, as we had approached 
Oxford on a different side, but she might have discovered it, I thought, 
by the singular instinct, resembling that of the inferior animals, which in 
her case supplied the place of reason. 

It took some days to reach Mr. Courtenay’s house. When I did so, 
Agatha was not there. The doors were securely closed, as we had left 
them between two and three years before, and the poor girl, finding her 
entrance barred, and no one stirring within, had doubtless wandered else- 
where. 

A few miles from the house lay a picturesque churchyard, in a nook of 
the Malvern hills, overshadowed by two tall yew-trees. It had been a 
favourite walk of ours in happier times, and this induced me not to leave 
it unexplored. Here at length I found Agatha. She was seated in the 
church porch, where we had passed many a pleasant hour. Some berries 
lay beside her on the bench, which she had probably gathered to satisfy 
her hunger; but her cheek was very thin and pale, and I saw at a glance 
. that the powers of life had yielded to privation. She would not suffer 
me to carry her to a house, but laid her cheek faintly against mine, in 
the old way, and said, “ Alan sad, because Agatha ill. Agatha very ill ; 
cold, wet, hungry: but soon be better. Alan mustn’t cry.” . .. Half 
an hour iater, the gentle spirit which I had blighted with the curse of 
2 eam ebbed away unrepiningly in my arms; and I was 

n—alone. 

I dug a hasty grave, and in this I laid her beneath the soft ripple of 
the unwaning moonlight. No bell tolled, but I said the burial-prayers 
over her, and built up some stones into a rude cross at the grave’s head. 
And after a few weeks I returned and occupied a vacant cottage near the 
churchyard, and twice every day I lay a chaplet of flowers on the resting- 
place of the blameless dead. 


Il. 


I HAVE no heart for the detail of my subsequent history, although it 
extended over long years and was full of marvels. In the month of 
July, 1862 (by the true computation), an event occurred which occa- 
sioned me great uneasiness. The moon, which had hitherto been the 
companion of my solitude, finally disappeared beneath the horizon. A 
few months later, I became alarmed by the sensibly increasing darkness. 
The stars were obscured, and heavy masses of a | portending a storm, 
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trailed up from the quarter where the moon had set. This period was 
one of extreme gloom and apprehension. The means of subsistence had 
failed me in the small village where I had settled, and I was compelled 
to remove to a town at some little distance. Here I shut’myself up in 
one room, and endeavoured to beguile my discomposure by study and 
reflection. But nothing would have this effect. ‘The perpetual dark- 
ness benumbed my faculties, and settled down in a heavy vacuity upon 
my soul. This was aggravated by the total silence which seemed by 
degrees to pervade the whole of nature, broken only at times by the 
pitifal babbling of some one of the mysterious sleepers around me, as he 
murmured in his uneasy dreams. I can imagine nothing more awful 
than this utter stillness, extending as it did over several years, and ap- 
pone to my fancy to become intensified almost daily. It was no 
onger a mere negation; it had a positive existence, and seemed to 
admit of degrees, and, as it were, dog my steps with a frightful perti- 
nacity. Some sounds indeed there were, but of the very essence of the 
silence itself; vague consciousnesses of a presence, apprehended by the 
direct agency of the mind, without the intervention of the material 
organ;—something that blanched the cheek, and froze the tongue to the 
ate with its exceeding awfulness. 

At length (on the 17th March, 1869), the storm came ;—it continued 
for almost nine years! How blinding was the first flash of lightning ! 
I had listened to the thunder for some weeks previously ;—a dull boom- 
ing sound, divested of its terrors by its slowness. But the flashes of 
lightning were instantaneous. Then, for the first time, 1 saw that elec- 
tricity, the motive power of the universe, is independent of time. Like 
myself, it belonged to a different order in creation from the stagnating 
elements around me; although my existence differed in the degree of . 
time only ; this mighty agent, the noblest of created forces, had never 
even been subjected to its laws. 

“ Majestic type,” I cried, “of the Eternal Self-existent Being, if known 
to Paganism, what worship hadst thou not received! The ‘moon walk- 
ing in brightness ;’ the stars and sun, and quickening elemental fire ; 
these are beautiful, nay glorious ; but they belong to a contracted system; 
each year, as it rolls away, detaches something from their substance, and 
accelerates their dissolution. But with thee time has no concern. The 
Pg Ht these rolling orbs require thousands of years to traverse, 

y keener essence penetrates without a moment’s difference. In their 
destruction (if aught material may outlive that period) thy subtle energy 
shall survive, and assist in the creation of new worlds, or be restored to 
its first home, the gleaming palaces of the Eternal City.”’ 

* * * * * * 

One brief sketch further, and I have done. The storm finally ceased 
on the 28th February, 1878. I walked abroad in the clear starlight, on 
the earth moistened with the continuous rain, and a weight seemed lifted 
from my breast. It now wanted, according to this new measure of time, 
little more than an hour of dawn. In eight years, or thereabouts, the 
elocks would stand at six in the morning of the 30th of September. The 
rest of my days would then at least be passed under the light of heaven. 
But besides this, I insensibly clung to the hope (for which indeed I could 
assign no sufficient reason) that the return of day would bring with it 
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the termination of this mysterious derangement of nature. Indepen- 
dently of the happiness of once more sharing human converse, how full 
of scientific interest would be the information I should be qualified to 
give upon this subject! what unexplored tracts of discovery and thought 
would it not suggest! what enlarged views of the power and resources 
of the Creator !—But I must not weary the reader with these specula- 
tions. 

Rousing myself from sleep one morning, I could no longer doubt that 
the light in which objects were visible was better defined than anything 
which I had witnessed for nearly fifty years past. Latterly, I had often 
climbed the Malverns to gain a more extended view, but had returned 
disappointed. Now I again stood on their summit, and beheld—par. 
The vale of Evesham lay below me, glimmering in the faint twilight ; 
but a rosy tinge stretched along the whole edge of the Cotswold hills. 
A week later this was streaked with gold, like threads of precious metal 
shot through a silken web. Ten more days passed, and the rays which 
had streamed up incessantly over the edge of the hill (almost, I could 
have fancied, with the clash and chime of martial music), were followed 
by the disc of the broad sun itself.—On the 18th of May, 1886, from 
the top of the Herefordshire Beacon, I saw its entire orb. This was at the 
close of one of my days. Wearied with excitement and fatigue, I re- 
turned to the town in which I now resided (and where it was still twilight), 
and fell asleep. 

I awoke from a perturbed dream of being bound hand and foot on the 
edge of a cataract, whose roar almost deafened me. It was broad day- 
light, but the impressions of my dream still continued: a confused mass 
of sound, from which familiar tones gradually separated themselves, and 
became collected and articulate. My heart throbbed with delight; I 
sprang to the window, and looked forth. Ay! it is! it is! the spell is 
reversed! Living men and women are in the street beneath; they 
speak, they move, there is no deception. Oh! second creation, harbinger 
of unutterable joy! And see, they approach the door! Let me hasten 
forth and welcome them ! 


IV, 

My narrative should perhaps close with the above, for the phenomenon 
of which I had been as it were raised up as the special witness was at an 
end. 1 cannot however forbear describing the sequel of the excited feel- 
ings in which J had indulged. 

The persons whom I accosted were of the common order, and seemed 
surprised at my appearance from the house, as well as at the transports of 
joy I expressed at seeing them. Observing this, and fancying that they 
were disposed to ridicule me, I proceeded in quest of some auditors of 
more intelligence. I had not gone far, however, before I recollected 
that my first duty was to communicate to Mr. Courtenay the cireum- 
stances of his daughter's death ; and I aceordingly turned my steps in 
the direction of that gentleman’s house. My route lay through the 
market-place, where even at this early hour a number of country people 
were collected with their wares. Finding my progress impeded, I seized 
one brawny fellow by the shoulders (as I had been accustomed to do with 
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the enfeebled and tardy beings whom I encountered in my wanderings), 
and endeavoured to thrust him aside. He turned on me with a look of 
angry surprise. ‘* Thot be cool, onyhow,” exclaimed the man. “ T’beest 
an ould chap, or Jarrup me if I wouldn’t ha’ put a pain into thy skull.” 
A coarse laugh from the bystanders followed. I muttered some apology, 
and pursued my way to Mr. Courtenay’s. 

Here all was confusion ; horses standing saddled at the door, servants 
exchanging messages, bells ringing, and every possible disorder. “ ’Deed, 
mon, and [ don’t know,” was the answer to my inquiry of a gaping 
servant-girl whether I could see Mr. Courtenay ; “ Miss Agatha (that’s 
our young lady) was missing out of her room this morning, and nobody 
don’t know nothink of her. The squoire’s in a mortal taking about it; 
but I'll see.” I mentioned that my business related to Miss Courtenay, 
and was quickly ushered into a room, where my intended father-in-law 
sat writing, with an agitated air, When we last met, he was in middle 
life, and I was just twenty. Now, I was thirty years his senior. 

‘“‘ Mr: Courtenay,” I commenced, “ our sainted Agatha . . .” 

“‘ Sainted fiddlesticks,” exclaimed that gentleman, angrily, turning his 
chair to look at me. ‘ What is the man talking about? Do you know 
who you are speaking to, fellow ?”—(I had been in the habit of supply- 
ing myself with clothes from any wardrobe which came to hand, and 
now for the first time recollected that I was wearing a footman’s great- 
coat. ) 

“Alas! sir,” I said, “do you not recognise me? I am Alan, Alan 
Woodbridge, to whom you promised the hand of vour lovelyand . . .” 

Mr. Courtenay sprang to the bell, and rang it furiously. ‘ Turn this 
old man out of the house,” he said, when the servant entered. ‘He is 
some madman. Has Larkins heard anything of Miss Courtenay along 
the road ?” 

I interrupted the man’s answer. ‘‘ Mr. Courtenay,” I said solemnly, 
‘‘ J can tell you what has happened to your daughter, and I am the only 
person living who can.” Mr, Courtenay turned to me with an eager 
gesture. ‘Speak out then, man, quick. Where is she? has she fled ? 
is she safe, well, in proper hands ?” 

* Alas! sir,” I said, “ how little you know what has occurred. It is 
now almost thirty-six years since that I buried Miss Courtenay with my 
own hands in Sedlescombe churchyard.” 

I had hardly finished the sentence, before, at a sign from the master 
of the house, I was forcibly ejected from the room, and as speedily from 
the hall door. 

As I re-entered the town, full of doubt and perplexity, I was passed by 
two men, one of whom turned round and stared hard at me, ‘‘I say, Jim,” 
he exclaimed to his companion, “ I’m blowed if that ’ere ain’t my hiden- 
tical coat and veskit, as was a-missing this morning, Get out of that, 
old grandfeyther !” At the same moment, I received a smart blow on the 
ribs, and was immediately collared, and taken before the nearest magis- 
trate. Here I defended myself by explaining the extraordinary circum- 
stances in which I had been placed, offering at the same time to restore 
the value of what I had thus taken from sheer necessity. My statement 
was received with irrepressible laughter by all present, excepting one 
gentleman who was seated near the magistrate, and, I thought, looked 
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at me with compassion. Upon some tion from him, the case was 
remanded, and in the icicle he vidtiod may place of confinement, ac- 
companied by a person whom I had not before seen. At their request, I 
repeated my statement, during which I observed that the two frequently 
interchanged significant looks. The next morning I was desired to get 
into a hired carriage, and was driven, not, as I expected, to the magis- 
trate’s house, but to one at some distance. It was an asylum for 
lunatics ! 

This is upwards of four years since, during which time I have made 
numerous attempts to obtain my freedom, but unsuccessfully; and 1 have 
now desisted. I am not inhumanly treated, and have food and raiment ; 
—the short time I have yet to live makes me indifferent to more. 

One only incident has occurred during my confinement, worthy the 
reader’s notice. A few days after I had been placed in the asylum, I 
accidentally met with a Herefordshire paper, in which my eye was at- 
tracted by the following paragraph : 

“ Mysterious BurGuaries.—Much uneasiness has prevailed in 
L——” (this was the town in which I had so long resided) “in conse- 
quence of the numerous burglaries perpetrated there on the night of the 
29th ult. The remarkable feature of these is that the mode of effect- 
ing an entrance was in almost every instance identical, leading to the 
conclusion that the depredators acted in concert. It is singular more- 
over that they have left articles of value untouched, while clothing, and 
especially food, has been abstracted to a large amount. A person was 
apprehended on the 30th with a portion of the stolen property in his 

ession, but nothing could be elicited from him, and as he was evi- 
ently of unsound mind, the case was discharged.”’ 

I now perused the paper with close attention, and in a subsequent 
column read the following : 

“Jt is with much regret that we advert to a distressing occurrence, to 
which we should be unwilling to give publicity, were it not that the facts 
are unhappily notorious. Miss Courtenay, the daughter of Harvey 
Courtenay, Esq., of the Grange, has been missing since the night of the 
29th ult. This disappearance is of the most painful character, and no 
traces have yet been discovered of the fugitive.” 

In the same paper, a week later, I read the following: 

“The mystery of Miss Courtenay’s flight, which we mentioned in our 
last week’s impression, appears likely to receive a satisfactory solution. 
It seems that she was attached to a young gentleman who is preparing 
for his degree at Oxford, but that their engagement had been forbidden 
by her father. It is now ascertained, that on the night of the young 
lady’s escape from home, her Romeo also disappeared, in a mysterious 
manner, from the stage-coach in which he had engaged a seat to Oxford. 
No traces have yet been discovered, but it is obvious to suppose that the 
coincidence was not the result of accident. We feel bound to express 
a with the annoyance thus caused to a highly respectable 
amily.” 

ee * * + * + 

And here I lay down my pen, it being now (how little do people 

suspect this) the 20th day of June, 1890, and wanting less than ten 
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years to the commencement of the twentieth century. By the received 
(although erroneous) computation, we are still in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1841. 

Let me suggest two brief reflections for the reader’s consideration at 


The first is, whether we may not be mistaken in our opinion of those 
whom we regard as being of imbecile or disturbed intellect, Judging 
by the case of Agatha Courtenay, I should surmise that these infirmities 
often result from a defect, not in the constitution of the reasoning power 
itself, but in its adjustment to the frame in which it is set. From some 
unexplained cause, the two fail to synchronise in their movements ;—the 
clocks have been set to different rates of speed! In the forms of acute 
mania, the intellect outruns the body ;—in idiots and imbecile persons, it 
lags behind. I musts more timidly of my second theory. It has 
been said that from what we now observe of such processes, the depo-. 
sition of the earth’s strata must have required a period of time immea- 
surably exceeding the six thousand years usually assigned to its existence. 
And upon this ground, some rash talkers would discredit the Mosaic 
account of the creation, while others would interpolate a long series of 
ears in its commencement, For my part, I should find it easier to 
believe that there had been some discrepancy in the measure of time, 
either between the present and some past period, or to various portions 
of the globe at the same period. At any rate, I would submit that Holy 
Writ is not to be impugned upon any grounds of human science, of 
which I cannot but think that my own history shows the fallibility. 





*.* Note by Editor.—The above memoir seems to have occupied 
some years in its compilation. It is written in a firm clear hand, and 
certainly shows no trace of mental weakness. Shortly after the last date 
(October, 1841), attention was called to the writer’s ease, and, some 
inquiry having taken place, an order was issued for his liberation, It 
arrived too late, however, as he was found to have expired the night pre- 
viously. The memoir was then discovered, accompanied with a written 
request that it might be forwarded to Mr. Courtenay, which was done. 
On that gentleman’s death a few months since without issue, his property 
and papers passed into the hands of a distant relative, by whom the ocu- 
ment has been forwarded to this office for publication. 
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FROM PARIS TO LONDON ON POOT 


I surrose few people who read the New Monthly have walked 
from Paris to A wait excepting by all means the English 
Channel, which, Heaven forbid it should ever be possible to walk 
over. Ihave. I performed such a journey some twenty-one years ago, 
when Louis Philippe was king, much to my own satisfaction, and took 
notes of it in letters which I wrote and posted home every day on the 
road, and put into form as soon as I recovered them in England. Here 
they are. The moral of them is, that any one, trusting in his own legs, 
and casting himself on the world, may see a great deal of it, under con- 
ditions the most favourable for observation, at very little cost, for it is to 
be added, that throughout the journey it seemed not possible to spend 
money so as to affect the pocket sensibly by extra expenditure. In fact, 
I have no doubt but that most travellers would find themselves spending 
less thus afoot on the highways and byways than when staying at home. 

Saturday, Oct. 20, 1838.—Packed up. Took baggage to the dili 

ence office. At a quarter-past five p.m., being set down by a fiacre in 
the middle of the Champs Elysées, I commenced my journey to London 
on foot, with a bag slung over my shoulder and a stick in my hand. 
Quitted Paris by the Triumphal Arch, and took the road towards St. 
Germain. Reached Nanterre, and passed through it, but when I found 
myself about to enter into the dark country—for it was now night— 
and my shadow lengthening to the light of the last dim lamp of the 
town, I changed my mind and determined to pass the night there. 
Entered accordingly a small auberge, and bespoke dinner and bed. 
Dined, wrote a letter home, and went to bed. 

Sunday, 21st.—Having paid a cheating charge to my landlord—it 
was my first and last cheating on the journey—I started, and about ten 
reached St. Germain, and there breakfasted. Hints to walkers for avoid- 
ing foot-soreness. The application over-night of melted tallow mixed 
with brandy or other spirit will keep the feet in excellent order. A little 
of the same composition should be used on starting in the morning. No 
stockings should be worn. The idea of all this may not be a pleasant 
one to nice people, but, be it observed, let foot-soreness once begin, in 
ever so small a speck, and all comfort in walking is at an end. The 
tallow should be dropped into water and skimmed from the surface, which 
rids it of the salt. The materials for this lubricant may be had every- 
where. Avoid soap, but use as much water after walking as you please. 
When the feet are much worn, and. in hot climates, a fresh egg broken 
into the shoe is a good restorative. This is an old soldier’s dodge. 
Despise not these hints, O reader! experto crede. Between St. Ger- 
main and Meulan there is much beautiful country. The Seine sweeps 
through extensive plains, and the hills which terminate these in the dis- 
tance, with the abundance of wood that frequently clothes the landscape, 
form fine pictures. For some distance the road from Meulan to Mantes 
runs close to the river; the opposite bank is wooded, and this part of to- 
day’s journey was picturesque and delightful. Remarkable features in 
the scenery of the Seine, between Paris and Rouen, are the long ranges 
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of hills that serpentine through the country. They are rather banks 
than hills, for they want the breaking into parts that distinguishes a 
succession of hills from a bank. In the latter form they continue for 

at distances, sometimes bounding the river, sometimes taking their 
course apart from it. Their sides being suited for vines, they are mostly 
covered with vineyards. In the leaf-time this gives them a bright and 
beautiful green. Presently the towers of the cathedral of Mantes rose in 
the distance, and within an hour after I was established in the Hétel du 
Grand Cerf in that town. I had just finished dinner, when a couple of 
gendarmes strode in and examined my passport. Wrote a letter home. 
My last I posted at St. Germain. I notice the writing and posting 
letters home, because my journal is made from them, and they are a 
sort of evidence of its truthfulness. 

Monday, 22nd.—My letter of last night was put into the post at 
Mantes. Commenced my walk in a thick white fog. Bought for a 
sou an enormous piece of bread, and was near begging a draught of 
water, and so breakfasting for a halfpenny. Stopped for that meal at 
Rosny, a village on the bank of the river, where there is a magnificent 
chateau, formerly belonging to the Duchesse de Berri, historical as 
having been the residence of Sully. Attached to it is a chapel to the 
memory of the late Duc de Berri, close to the road. At a small auberge 
I got good coffee, milk, eggs, bread, and butter. Through Bonniéres to 
Vernon. The road for some miles on the Paris side of Vernon lies 
between the river and a steep bank covered with wood, through which 
rocks appear here and there. Nothing more beautiful than the views of 
the Seine winding round the points of this bank. The fog cleared away 
at eleven, and a bright sun succeeded for the rest of the day. At Vernon 
I halted for bread and wine, and rest. This mid-day halt should always 
be observed by walkers. To go on tiring yourself on one long stage, 
when a judicious rest would set you up for the performance of a second 
actively and pleasantly, is a waste. Vernon is a picturesque town. 
Determined to reach Gaillon that evening. Soon after leaving Vernon 
I fell in with a fencing-master on his travels. He spoke six languages, 
had travelled all over Europe; in the East, and in America; had taught 
fencing to the son of the Pasha; of Egypt, and was an intelligent and 
amusing companion. We put up together for the night at Gaillon, 
where I paid thirty sous for dinner and bed. ‘The fencing-master made 
the bargain. As I was supposed, as he said, to be journeying “ en grand 
seigneur,” I paid more than he did. ‘The dinner was soup, two mutton 
cutlets, bread, cheese, and a bottle of beer to each. All very good. 
Fruit was also offered. ‘The bed was comfortable. Wrote home. 

Tuesday, 23rd.—The fencing-master and I started together, but I 
found he walked too fast for me, and we parted. Another rule of walk- 
ing. The pace to be that of the slowest of the party. Breakfasted at a 
village called Heudebouville. Previously I had posted my letter by the 
roadside. Certainly it is one of the small but notable triumphs of civili- 
sation, that dropping letters here and there into holes in the wall as you 
march through France, you ensure their being punctually handed in at 
the door of your home in the middle of England a certain number of 
hours after. Journeyed on to Louviers, on the Eure, of which place there 
is a fine view from the hill by which the road descends into it. The 
Nov.— vol. CXVII. NO. CCCCLXVII. 2A 
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church here is of a rich decorated architecture. Passed through Pont de 
Arche, and on the other side of the bridge found my friend the fencing- 
master. He had taken a road different from mine, and our meeting 
in was an odd chance. Attempting a short cut to Port St. Ouen, 
we lost some ground. Moral. Avoid short cuts unless you are quite 
sure about them. Refreshed at an auberge, and regained the main road. 
The view from the hill above Port St. Ouen is magnificent. To the 
right, steep rocks rise from the road; immediately below is the pictu- 
e village ; and before you extends the Seine, divided by a multitude 
of wooded islands. From Port St. Ouen to Rouen the road follows the 
river at the foot of a chain of rocky hills. The villages, of red brick and 
white stone, form themselves into groups by the wayside. As we walked 
along my companion entertained me with stories of his Eastern travel— 
perils in the desert, and the iniquities of Arab guides. He was relating 
some adventure among the latter, to which I, who was intent upon the 
scenery, paid small attention, but he startled me into a wide-awake con- 
dition with this finale : ‘ Ainsi, je lui ai coupé le cou, sans compliments.” 
We entered Rouen. Monsieur Arnold and I exchanged names. He 
said he must lodge cheaper than I. “Bon soir!” He dived into one of 
the narrow streets leading off the quay, and I saw no more of him. He 
had talked of going to Havre, and perhaps thence to America. I should 
like to have that man with me on an adventurous cruise. A warm bath, 
my daily letter, and bed. 

Wednesday, 24th.—Cloudy yesterday, and it rained when I rose to- 
day, but was fair when I left my hotel. According to practice on this 
mya I did not breakfast where I slept. It is a good rule. Break 

at once from your lair, and make progress, if it be only a mile. It is 
@ gain on the day—at least it seems so, which is nearly as good. So I 
breakfasted at a place called St. Something. Leaving Rouen, I passed 
through a dirty manufacturing village in a hollow, and thence ascended 
by a steep winding road to the summit of a high hill, commanding on all 
sides fine views of Rouen, the Seine, and the whole country. The 
scenery of to-day’s walk was of quite a different character from that 
above Rouen. Instead of the extensive plains, and long sweeps of bank- 
land, as it may be called, this was a country of woods, and orchards, and 
little ups and downs of broken ground, with picturesque cottages, and 
sometimes a church, grouped together here and there. Rocks and wood 
rising from the river are another form of the parts of the picture, parts, 
now seen separately, and now together. Near Duclair the road runs at 
the foot of a line of steep rock. Close below is the broad river. On one 
point of the rocky ridge stand the remains of an old castle. Duclair is a 
pretty village, facing the Seine. At a short distance from Caudebec, 
where the road climbs over the hill-side rising from the water, the view 
is very fine. I determined, after doubting whether to stop at Caudebee, 
to rest for the night at Lillebonne. Calculating by the posts marked on 
my map, and my rate of walking, I put myself, at the end of an hour 
and a half, much nearer to Lillebonne than I really was; and, after 
walking on and on in the bright moonlight, I came at last to the deep 
dell in which the place lies. It was steeped in fog, seemed of some 
extent, and is of ancient importance. There are most interesting Roman 
remains there. History and antiquities have found no place in these 
notes. I had no time for them, but the whole route is of historical and 
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antiquarian interest. I found an auberge, bargained for supper and bed, 
and having refreshed and written my despatch, went to bed in thoroughly 
wet sheets. 

Thursday, 25th.—I entered Lillebonne in a fog, and left it in one. 
The road ascended steeply out of the dell. See “ Turner’s Annual 
Tour, 1834,” to understand the beauty of the valley of Lillebonne, and 
of Seine scenery. Breakfasted in the cont of an old soldier, where two 

asants were discussing—not crops, nor cider, nor wages, but the French 
edie. St. Romain is a small town, about half way between Lille- 
bonne and Havre. Some wandering horse-riders had a booth there, and I 
asked my way of one of them, an Italian, just capable of English. He 
walked with me a quarter of a mile to the outside of the town, saying that 
he had met with kindness in England, and was happy to be able to return 
it. La Botte, a post-station on the map, has its name from the sign of an 
auberge. The road had led me inland, but presently I caught sight of the 
broad opening of the Seine through a break in the hills. Soon appeared 
Harfleur. Here I halted. Havre is distant but a short way. The road 
between the two towns was lined with the country houses of the well-to-do 
people of Havre. It was the hour of the afternoon promenade, and the 
beau monde was there. Reached Havre about half-past five. Found my 
luggage arrived, and set myself down at aninn. As I passed along the 
street a man spoke to me in German. Probably he took me for a 
German apprentice on his travels. The end of a pipe sticking out of my 
coat pocket was, I dare say, a kind of Freemason’s sign to him. In the 
course of my walk I was taken for a variety of characters. ‘ C’est un 
chasseur,” said one; “ Ah! il y a 1a de la bijouterie’—this was the bag 
and the strap—another ; and in England, the prevailing opinion of little 
boys as to my position in society was, that 1 was a soldier on tramp. 

Friday, 26th.—Passport formalities. Lounged about the town till 
half-past five, and then on board the Ariadne, Southampton steamer, my 
lodgings for the night. 

Saturday, 27th.—In smooth water under the Isle of Wight. Right 
glad to land at Southampton about eleven a.m. Passed luggage through 
the custom-house, and left it at a carrier’s office to be sent to London. 
A main comfort on a walking expedition is to have none but what you 
carry on your back. Two friends of a French friend of mine met at a 
diligence office in Paris to start for Italy. ‘‘ Et votre bagage?” said one 
to the other. That other triumphantly and significantly flourished a 
stick. That was his baggage. He was going on an po ago of six 
months. He made his toilettes at roadside fountains; when he wanted 
a clean shirt he bought one, and got bodily rid of the one he wore; 
stockings, probably he would have none ; a comb and a toothbrush it is 
to be hoped he had; razor unquestionably he had not. He came back 
with a portfolio full of magnificent heidions “ magnifique” was the ex- 
pression used to me, and so I translate it. Breakfasted, read the paper ; 
and when I had idled away a sufficient number of hours to allow the 
lingering recollections of the Ariadne to vanish, set out on the London 
road. It was at about half-past three. At six I reached a small village 
called Otterbourne, four miles south of Winchester, where I was very 
comfortably fed and bedded at a little inn. Wrote home from South- 


ampton of my arrival, and another letter here. 
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Sunday, 28th.—Half way between Otterbourne and Winchester I 
, and went to church. Calling at my inn for my bag, I met 
a Londoner, also a pedestrian, who was staying at Winchester, and we 
walked to that town together. The chances of foot-travel are such, that 
he and Monsieur Arnold were the only two people I met between Paris 
and London, going my way, and in the same fashion. I sneaked round 
—remember it was Sunday—by the cathedral to the other side of Win- 
chester, and got on to Alton. The country dreary and uninteresting. 
Before I reached Alton the rain came down thick and fast. A water- 
_ coat or cloak is indispensable on foot-travel, and I had one. Stopped 
the night at Alton. 

Monday, 29th.—I had been favoured with a private room and a pair 
of wax-candles at the Alton Inn, which was a place altogether rather 
too fine for a man who chooses to go about on foot with a bag or a 
knapsack on his back, and the reckoning this morning was according. 
The eternal fitness of things seems to prescribe for the pedestrian tra- 
veller, quite irrespectively of the question of expense, rather lowly places 
of entertainment. Breakfasted two or three miles from Alton. Through 
Farnham, and then over the Hog’s-back to Guildford. The views over 
the country, on each side of the ridge with this odd name, are beautiful ; 
hill and valley, woods, meadows, villages, and country houses. Guild- 
ford, a picturesque town, part in a hollow and part on a steep hill. 
Through it to Ripley, and found a clean and comfortable village inn to 
— Posted a letter home. 

esday, 30th.—Breakfasted at Cobham. Very pleasing scenery; 
furze, atid woods, and winding roads. Reached Kingston. The road- 
side began, some time before I got there, to look like the approach to a 
great city, houses appearing thickly, that had the town, aud not the 
country stamp. ‘There is a pretty view on the Thames near Kingston. 
Wandsworth—Kennington. It is London. You are there before you 
think it. There is no seeing London from the country, in the shape of 
a collection-of spires and houses, and saying, “‘ There is the city!” 
About half-past five I reached Blackfriars Bridge. Found, on inquiry 
at an office in the City, that I had travelled faster than my baggage, 
another illustration of the way in which baggage becomes impedimenta. 
I had written to a friend for a bedroom, and had to trace him from one 
lodging to’ another, till I found him in chambers at Gray’s Inn, and sat 
down by his fire, so ending my walk from Paristo London. On arriving, 
I wrote and posted the last of the letters which are the memoranda from 
which this journal is made up. 

From Paris to Havre by the road I took, seems to be about one hun- 
dred and fifty-two English miles; from Havre to Southampton is one hun- 
dred and two; from Southampton to London my road was about seventy- 
seven. Total, 331. Leaving Paris on the afternoon of Saturday, the 20th 
of October, I reached Rouen in three days, stopping nights at Nanterre, 
Mantes, andGaillon. Slept at Rouen. Havre in two days; stopping 
at Lillebonne. One night and one day spent at Havre, and a night in 
crossing the Channel. From Southampton to London was three days, 
including nearly five hours at Southampton, with stoppages for the night 
at Otterbourne, Alton, and Ripley, and London reached on the eleventh 
day after leaving Paris. The walking rather more than thirty miles a 


day on the average. 
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IX. 


THE BATTLE OF JENA. 


TE sun never rose upon a more momentous day for Weimar than this 
14th of October, 1806; and yet how calmly did it rise! I was in my 
study at six that morning, and sat eacefully down to my desk, as was 
my custom ; the distant thunder which agitated the political world had 
but a faint echo in my little room. Kings might be dethroned, countries 
subjugated, and a battle fought within earshot of Weimar, but still I 
should sit down to my work, and go my usual rounds just the same, save, 
perhaps, that a little more excitement might burn in my breast. They 
feasted and made merry at Sodom, the Bible tells us, up to the very 
moment that the town was destroyed, and we, in our little capital, nestled 
under the protecting power of the Prussian army, and performed our dail 
routine of business and pleasure with the same precision and ease as if 
the French had been in their own dominions instead of in ours, 

The north of Germany was still at rest, and rendered hopeful by the 
delusive fancy that the enemy would be cut off long before reaching their 
vicinity, and that nothing—not even the victorious Napoleon—could 
shake the invincibility of the Prussian army. 

I sat by the window reading a pamphlet. There was a hum of voices 
in the street below; people were carrying on their daily business, though 
not briskly; they stood in groups, talking and gesticulating violently. 
The French—what they were about, and where they were—was the 
universal topic, as it had been for some days past. Reports, true and 
false, were already beginning to spread, Some had heard that the 
Prussian army was going to leave the neighbourhood of Weimar, others 
that we had gained a great victory over the French, but where, no one 
knew. Then a peasant from the vicinity of Jena came rushing in, breath- 
less with alarm and haste, bearing with him the startling intelligence that 
the French had actually arrived there on the previous evening, and that 
Napoleon himself had bivouacked on the Landgrafenberg. Some were 
incredulous as to this report, others believed it, but all were unanimous 
in their reliance on Prussia. 

The busy hum that floated up to my window portended all this, as I 
found on making inquiries of the maid who came to tell me breakfast 
was ready. . 

“ The French at Jena!” I mused, as I descended the stairs. “ This 
seems almost impossible ; within twelve miles of us!” So startling was 
the announcement of the fact, that I could scarcely realise what the 
news meant, though I had long expected it. 
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Ida was sitting at the table very pale and quiet as I entered, and she 
returned my morning greeting with a languid air; I saw that she was 
suffering mentally, and tried to cheer her. 

“ They say there will be a battle soon, for the armies of France and 
Prussia have met. Do you think this can be true, Hans ?” she asked, 
earnestly. 

“] fear it is—something decisive must needs take place ; perhaps the 
sooner the blow is struck the better ; there has-been delay enough.” 

“ But so near as Jena? I tremble when I think of it. Suppose it 
were to prove a second battle of Saalfeld, and the French were to come 
down upon us and pillage our poor Weimar.”’ 

“ Do not fear,” I said, cheerfully, though I was far from entertaining 
the confidence I professed. ‘The F mm may not pursue their course 
this way ; besides, we have the whole army to protect us, and the duke 
will his capital.” 

Rosenthal is with General Tauentzien’s force ; do you think it pos- 
sible they may be called into action ?” asked Ida, the tears ready to flow 
from her anxious eyes. 

I would have given worlds to have been able to assure her he at least 
was in no danger, but how could 1? Even as we spoke the distant roll 
of cannon tore through the air, making itself felt to the very marrow of 
our bones. Ida started up wildly, as if about to fly to the place from 
whence that deep sound came; but, checking herself, she stood rooted to 
the spot whither she had sprung, ‘her arms outstretched in agony. I let 
the cup fall which I was in the act of raising to my lips, and going to 
her, said: “ Be calm, Ida; Rosenthal may not be there.” 

“ He is! he is!” she cried; “I know it—I feel it. Oh, let me go 
and die there by his side.”’ 

My mother folded her arms round her, and drew her to a chair. 

“ Do not speak—do not try to console me,” Ida continued, dis- 
tractedly ; ‘‘my husband is there; I can see him standing bravely at his 

; but those guns, those cruel guns, will rob me of him!” And sobs ~ 
choked all further utterance. 

“God is there,” whispered my mother, softly. I know not whether 
Ida heard her or no, but gradually her form bent, and she nestled to my 
mother, there to weep the first access of her grief away. 

Dull and continuous was that dismal roar of cannon, now lulling, now 
a forth afresh, ringing the death-knell of many a brave country- 
man. I could not bear to listen to it inactive : I wished I had been an 
army surgeon, a common soldier, or anything, to have found myself in 
the thick of the battle; as it was, however, I could only go out into the 
street, and vent my anxiety in questions and surmises. I was not sin- 
gular in what I did, for crowds of people paraded the town, the houses 
seemed deserted, and all wore the same anxious expression, the same look 
of inquiry. omen hurried to and fro, pressing their infants to their 
breasts; men at each other, as if expecting to hear news, but 

on in silence. Many and heartfelt were the prayers raised for 
the fatherland ; «deep and unutterable the curses levelled on the French. 

The day wore on in uncertainty: no one could say how the battle 
fared, though frightened peasants came rushing into the town from time 
to time with various reports of success and failure. I tried to quiet Ida’s 
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by relating all the best news I cBuld gather. She listened to me, 
shook her head, saying that she could not feel comfort: her ears were 
deaf to the sound, and the overwhelming dread within shut out all 


4) 


“It is as if you were speaking in some unknown tongue to me,” she 
said; ‘I cannot appreciate it, though I thank you from my heart. Those 
terrible cannon speak the language I best Saloons at present ; their 
roar is full of terrible meaning ; [ would fain stop my ears, but there is 
a fascination in their knell. Oh, Hans, pity me!” she cried, unable to 

“ Yes, Ida, yes, I do pity you!” I said, vehemently; “but we ought 
to nerve se tae to bear up against sorrow. Your fears on Rosenthal’s 
behalf may still be groundless.’ 

“ Would to God they may prove so!’ she ejacu clasping her 
hands passionately together and falling on her knees. I camel _ to 
take a draught of stimulating medicine, and its influence was more bene- 
ficial in soothing her than my efforts at consolation. Noon came; the 
voice of the cannon was hushed ; an awful stillness pervaded the air. 
“‘ What had been done ?—who had gained the victory tao and how 
many had gone to their last account since seven that morning?” We 
all asked each other these questions, not with words but looks, and sus- 

nse sat on most brows. A friend came to visit us; he had been with 
the poet Goethe, and had only left him when he sat down to dinner. We 
had scarcely exchanged a syllable, when suddenly, as if from heaven, a 
eannon-ball burst over the ee making us start up amazed. 

‘‘ What can that mean ?” cried my mother, aghast. 

“‘ The French !” ejaculated Ida. 

Balls whizzed over our heads incessantly ; I saw Prussian troops in the 
street, and went out to discover what they were doing. Alas! I needed 
not to ask the question: they were in disorder, and flying for their lives. 
The sickening dread that all was lost made me fear to inquire the news ; 
I tried to force myself to think these men were only deserters, and 
that the main army still held firm, but the boom of the enemy’s guns 
planted above the town told a different tale. 

The streets were soon entirely cleared of people, and ominous columns 
of smoke rising here and there showed the mischief the cannonade was 
doing. 

nal a terrible thing to remain thus inactive ; to feel that the French 

ight pour in upon us at any moment, and we could do nothing for our 
defence, but must bear passively whatever might befal us, 

Since the danger had come so near, Ida had entirely gained her self- 
control; she no longer wept, but exerted herself to appear composed. 
When I returned to the house I found her reading to my mother ; she 
ceased on my entrance, and, drawing me aside, said, in a low tone, 

“I want to speak to you, Hans, alone—may I ?” 

We went into the adjoining apartment. 

« There has been a battle very near this town: it is over now. The 
Prussians have been defeated, and we cannot tell how soon the enemy may 
be upon us, for they are even at this moment above the town.” She 


used for a brief space of time as if to take breath, and then added, 
cuddle “Do not refuse me the request I am about to make; it 
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may startle you, but I want to go to that battle-field. I leave you to 

my reasons.” I did start, and I suppose she thought I was about 
to raise objections, for she proceeded to explain why she made this re- 
quest. “ It is not idle curiosity that makes me wish to go, but I fear 
lest my husband be wounded, and lying helpless and in agony. I want 
to be near him, that by my care now I may repay an injury I once did 
him. May I go?” 

Tt is impossible,” I replied. “You do not-know what you ask.” 

“Yes, yes, I do know,” rejoined Ida, hurriedly. 

“ But a battle-field is not a place for women,” I said, sorry to refuse 
her, yet feeling convinced that I ought to do so. ‘It is impossible for 

ou to conceive the sights of horror that will there meet your eye; be- 
sides, I could give you a thousand other reasons to show that what you 
ask cannot be granted. But listen: I will go, I will seek out your hus- 
band—if, indeed, he be there—and no care shall be spared. You can 
trust to me, Ida, can you not?” 

“Yes,” she said, mournfully. 

“ Then I will go directly, and will be the bearer of any message you 
may wish to send.” 

“T meant to accompany you; I felt sure you would go as a surgeon. 
Why may I not be an assistant to you ?” 

Z : shook my head, saying, ‘‘ No, Ida, you would be a hindrance, not a 
e ‘iad 
he sighed, but said nothing. 

“ T cannot leave youand my mother alone in this house ; I must place 
you under the protection of some one. My aunt has offered us a refuge 
in her abode, but perhaps you know of somebody with whom you would 
rather be.” 

Ida shook her head, and as I felt sure my aunt would not break her 
promise in this time of necessity, it was agreed they should all go there 
at once. My mother offered no objections to the plan; the few valuables 
our house contained were soon collected together; some we carried with 
us, and the rest we hid to the best of our ability, in case the town 
should be sacked. Of ready money we had but little. 

I provided myself with medicines, bandages, and a few surgical in- 
struments, besides whatever else I could carry with ease about my per- 
son, and, thus equipped, we—that is to say, my mother, Ida, little Ernst, 
the poor widow, and myself—sallied forth into the deserted streets, 
having first closed the shutters and locked and barred the door of our 
house. My mother leaned heavily on my arm; she trembled slightly 
with agitation, and the occasional boom of a cannon made her start, but 
she held a handkerchief to her mouth, and suppressed the cry which 
might otherwise have escaped her lips. 

We reached the door of Count von P. ’s house without adventure, 
and were speedily admitted. My aunt was at home; her husband had 
gone to the palace, but was expected to return ere long. She received 
my mother and Ida cordially, listened to our explanations, approved my 
plan, sympathising kindly in Ida’s anxiety about her husband, ‘ Terrible 
times ! terrible times!” she said, sobbing. ‘ My heart quails when I 
think of our defenceless position. Napoleon must be doubly enraged 
with the grand-duke for joining Prussia. It is very fearful to fall into his 


hands.” 
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I had no time to spare, but took a hurried leave. My mother was _ 
much moved at parting, and begged me twice or thrice to be careful of 
myself; and not run into danger. I promised nothing, for I could not. 

“I am quite happy now that I have placed you in good hands,” I 
said. ‘* We shall meet before very long. Farewell !” 

“God preserve you, Hans!” she murmured, and we parted, to meet 
again “oe very different circumstances. 

I went to the stable where my horse was housed, saddled it, and left 
the town by the high road to Jena. The townspeople all seemed ° 
lysed. I had to do everything myself, and the watch at the gate did not 
require me to give my name, as was the custom. I had not gone far, 
when I was met by a party of French hussars, who stopped me, inquired 
whether there were Prussian soldiers in the town, also who and what I 
was. My answers satisfied them, I suppose, for they permitted me to 
continue my way in peace. Birds were singing sweetly, but their joyous 
tones grated on my ear. My heart was swelling with indignation and 
hatred of the proud man who, for ambition’s sake alone, was bringing all 
this distress upon our country. ‘ Why is it permitted?” I asked — 
‘Tt cannot and will not be allowed to last. Napoleon’s fall will be as 
terrible.as his success has been unparalleled, and when it comes to pass, 
the nations he has so bitterly wronged will look on exulting.” 

I met a scared peasant, who, on perceiving me, was about to take to 
his heels, had not my good German arrested him. I inquired if he knew 
the exact place where the battle had been fought. He delivered himself 
of a volley of oaths, which seemed to relieve him, and then stated that 
his farm had been destroyed, and all he possessed pillaged and carried off. 
I pitied the poor man from my heart, and gave him a small sum of 
money ; he looked at it, and, bursting into tears, exclaimed, “ What is 
the use of it? They will rob me of this before the night is out!” He 
seemed quite broken-hearted. I asked if he had any family, and he re- 
plied that he had, but they were all dispersed he knew not where. This 
surprised me, and, on inquiring further, I discovered his fear of the 
French had been so great, that he had run away on their approach, and,’ 
secreting himself in the neighbourhood of his farm, he had only waited 
to see it in flames, and then had taken to flight. I did not comment 
on this proceeding, but continued my way, avoiding observation as much 
as possible, and happily succeeded in eluding the detached troops, which 
were straggling about everywhere. 

The streets of Jena were almost deserted; the inhabitants had suffered 
grievously from the occupation of the French, and were all shut up in 
their houses. I gathered what information I could, and rode to the 
temporary hospitals, whither the wounded soldiers were being carried. 
I offered my assistance, and was accepted by the chief of the French 
medical staff. Wounded men are of one nation; I felt no animosity 
towards the sufferer, on whatever side he had fought. 

On the heights above Jena (whither I went with the double intention 
of helping the removal of wounded men and prosecuting my search after 
Rosenthal) heaps of dead and dying made it evident that the Dornberg 
had been the scene of a bloody struggle. It was here I learned that 
Tauentzien had commanded and been repulsed, and it was therefore here 
that I should most likely find Rosenthal, if indeed he might be num- 
bered in the terrible lists of dead or wounded. 
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Tho night was dark, 20 the moon hod not fully risem, bet we went 
about in the almost vain hope of rendering help what we could do seemed 


Exelamations in French and German greeted me wherever I turned. 
“T have lain here all day,” one poor Prussian said; “for God’s sake 
give me something to quench my thirst, and never mind the wound; it 
gives me less pain as it is, and all will be over soon.” I gave him water, 
and continued ing his side ; he thanked me in a hoarse voice, but 
said I had come some ee ae, 
thought. ae is own suffering, he continued, like a true 
soldier, 


to speak of : “ They were too strong for us up here ; 
we could not hold it as we might have done had we been reinforced. 
tell me, did we the battle?” I shook my ‘head mournfully, 


and the poor fellow fell back with a groan, quite dead. I turned away, 
and found that I had separated from the French surgeon who had ac- 
a me, and was alone amid the dying and dead. Shreds of 

i a broken drum, and an unsheathed sword, lay upon the ground 
near me, and in ing to pursue my way, I stumbled over a corpse, 
which the increasing ess prevented my perceiving. 

“For Heaven’s sake help me!” “A little water, and may the Holy 
irgi saints bless you!” were the cries that constantly 
assailed my tortured ear, whilst groans, appeals to all the powers of dark- 
ness, and loud oaths, rose on every side as I walked on, unable to give 
assistance to all that asked it of me, and yet unwilling to refuse the little 
I’could do, My heart sank, for I had not been used to such scenes, and 
a sensation of faintness came over me which I had not felt since the 
day that I entered a dissecting-room. 

was not the sight of death alone that appalled me; I 
many times, and under many shapes; I listened to 
ravings of despair and the agonised cry of the broken heart; 
stand where human suffering, in its most aggravated form, encountered 
gaze on every side—to feel how powerless J was to heal the mischief . 
had done—to hear the cry of one death-agony drowned by another, 
suffering, all with their burden of sins to carry to another world— 
it was as if a taste of hell torments had visited earth! I walked 
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one to another; I was worn ; my supply of 
ies failed; I could only tear up the clothes dead to make 
dages for the dying, and in the midst of all this the moon rose, and 
calm, silver ng flooded the field of blood, rendering the pale, 
eee gr the wounded more ghastly by its blanching touch. 
I felt.as if I had no right to be alive when so many lay bleeding for 
Germany. 

One poor youth—be was a Frenchman—interested me much ; he had 
not many moments to live, but I bound up a deep bayonet-thrust he had 
received, and did all I could to alleviate his agony. , 

“You are a German ?” he said. 

“ Yes, but I have no enmity against a fallen foe,” I replied. 

“I have something to say; come close, for I am very faint. There 
is money hid beneath my shirt; take it, or the camp-followers will steal 
it from my corpse, as you fear death and purgatory, perform a 
dying man’s request. It is directed to my mother; send it to her, she 
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is a widow. Say, too——Ah!” He fainted in my arms, blood flowed 
from his mouth—he oo tn { : om 

Need I say that I did perform his dying wish in writing to 
widow long sfterwarde—that I finished e message of love which 
trembling on the poor youth’s lips ? 

Once or twice I met with resistance, and one Frenchman, who had 
only been slightly wounded in the leg, was in the act of firing at me, but 
T had time to elude the ball, and wrenched the gun out of his hand. He 
would not suffer me to bandage his wound, but swore at me for being a 
German. 

I was dressing one poor man’s arm who was suffering terrible tortures, 
when a piteous cry struck on our ear; it was so loud and shrill that it 
made my blood run cold. 

“Go to him,” murmured the soldier I was trying to relieve. 

“That was a death-cry,” I rejoined. 

“ Poor fellow, may he find rest! his misery is over, and there is no 
rest to be found here.” And he turned his haggard eyes towards the moon. 

He lay amongst a heap of dead, and with usin t care I 
to move him to a clear spot of ground. He smiled faintly, took my hand, 
and, pressing it, said, 

“You have made my night easier; you have my heartfelt thanks, I 
can bear it now. God send as speedy succour to all the wounded !” 

«“ Amen!” said a faint voice near. I was strangely familiar with the 
tone, and looked round half startled. At first I could see nought; but 
presently, as I still continued to search with ™y eyes, they rested on 
a human leg protruding from behind a bush. I went up to the spot; 
the head was averted, and the arm drawn across it, as if to shade the 
light of the moon from the eyes, whilst the hand was tightly clasped. 
Blood was on the ground and on his clothes. He lay so still that 
he might easily have been taken for one dead, had not the irregular 
breathing shown that life was not extinct. I knelt down beside him, and 
the movement made him turn his face towards me. Was it possible! 
Could that blanched, worn countenance be that of Franz Rosenthal? I 
was almost too much shocked to speak for a few minutes. His eye was 
sunken, but a wild fire burned in it—such a fire as I have only seen when 
fever is high; then of a sudden the gleam faded and gave place to an ex- 

ion of the deepest dejection. 

“You here?” he exclaimed, faintly. ‘I cannot tell you what joy it is 
to see your face. Oh, if you be a phantom, turn to reality, if but to please 
a dying man.” 

rt convinced him of my identity by examining his wounds. A ball 
had passed through his thigh and completely shattered his right leg. He 
moaned slightly. 

“You never had so bad a job to attend to in your life, Hans,”’ he 
said. 

“ To-night I have had many worse,” I replied. 

“ Ah, but you have not seen all; my left hand is shot off; that was done 
first; then my leg. But what followed I cannot say, for I became insensible. 
I know not how long. The roar of cannon had ceased when I regained 
consciousness, and I managed to crawl here, where I might pass unnoticed 
in case of the camp-followers finding us out. Do you know, Hans, I 
thought you were one.” 
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“ J imagined so by the expression of your eyes,” I said. Then, perceiv- 
ing that he had grown very weak ered aren sd I forbade him to do so, 
but he would not listen to me. 

“T want to live, Hans; do you think my wounds are dangerous ?””’ 

I knew not what to say, for I feared they were, but regarding hope as 
man’s best cure, I did not wish to alarm him, so said, ‘‘ I have known 
worse cases recover completely.” 

“T shall die!” he cried, with a sudden energy that I was not at all 

for. ‘I felt sure of it, but I wanted to hear you say I should 
not, for I cling to life, Hans. It is very hard to think I must leave it so 
soon. Say that I have a chance, or, rather, that I shall live.” 

*¢ It would be presumptuous in me to say that, but my impression is 
you look too readily on the dark side of your case.” 

“ Readily, readily,” he repeated. ‘I want to live, if only to chase those 
rascally French out of the country. Give me a little water, Hans; you 
do not know what thirst is; I never did till this moment. Do not let me be 
carried off the field till I am dead. I could not endure the agony of being 
moved, mind that, Hans.” He paused, and then said, in a cheerful tone, 
** I need not ask about the battle; of course the victory was ours in the 
end, though poor Tauentzien could not keep his ground here.” 

“We have lost everything,” I said, mournfully. 

“It was. the mismanagement of old Brunswick, then,” said Franz, 
gnashing his teeth. “I wish I were not disabled and lying here like a dog 
upon the ground.” : 

“¢ Better here than inactively to watch what is coming upon us. The 
French must even now be pillaging Weimar.” 

‘‘ And you have left Ida ?” he exclaimed, reproachfully. 

In safer keeping than mine; she is at Count von P 
mother.” 

I tried to bandage Rosenthal’s arm as well as I could, but from weak- 
ness and the pain. I unavoidably caused him, he fainted away under the 
operation. J had but few restoratives left, but what I had I made use of | 
to the best of my ability. All my old affection for Franz returned, and 
the lapse of time was for a moment forgotten ; there, upon his bare arm, 
was the mark of the cut I had given him in his wild student days. I 
owed his friendship to that cut. Poor fellow! little did he know then, 
when fighting was but a sport, what deadly conflicts he was in the end to 
he engaged in! The tuiiot glory was all that could offer its balm to 
soothe the smarting pain then ; now, glory in its highest sense lightened 
the hour of agony with a gleam of sunshine; he had fought for freedom, 
and he lay bleeding for his fatherland. 

By degrees consciousness returned, but even in that brief moment a 
great change had come over him ; his lips moved, but he could not articu- 
late a sound, I bent my ear down to catch what he wished to say, but 
he shut his eyes as if in great pain, and did not attempt to speak again. 
A bright streak of red light illumined the sky towards the east. I knew 
it was morning; I knew what daylight would disclose, and it was little 
wonder that I looked up at the streak of morning and thought in my in- 
most soul it had never witnessed such a scene as this before. But had 
not daylight dawned upon Marengo and Austerlitz, and would it pity 
the sufferers of Jena more than these? I felt as if it ought ; to me the 
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former were nothing in comparison. I could not realise them, bu# had 
I not seen the horrors of this battle-field in all their harrowing detail ? 
had not the cannon-roared over the quiet little town of Weimar, the very 
town in which I had been born ? To me, therefore, if not to the dawn of 
morning, the field of Jena was the acme of all that is terrible. 

“ Hans,”’ said a feeble voice beside me. I turned, and a pair of eager 
eyes were fixed on my face. “ Hans, you loved Ida once ; do not den 
it now that Iam dying. You would not confess it to me before, but 
saw through the thin veil you threw around your secret. Be kind to her 
for my sake, and for that love you once felt.” A tear was glistening in 
his manly eye. ' 

If any one had told me Franz Rosenthal could speak thus from his 
heart two days ago, I should have laughed at them ; if any one had said, 
‘‘ Hans, before twenty-four hours are out you will confess your whole 
heart to Ida’s husband,” I should have sneered at the bare notion of 
such a thing ; but now I knelt by his prostrate, bleeding form, and we 
were both changed, both drawn to each other by a tie we had never felt 
before. New feelings were awakened; it seemed as if time alone were 
wanting; and grudging each second as it flew away, I hastened to tell 
all—all I had kept so closely concealed those many years. 

“TI wronged you bitterly, Ida wronged you, we all did!” I cried, in 
agony of remorse. ‘Ida was engaged to me, loved me, and, in obedience 
to her father’s dying wish, married you.” Franz did not speak. “ Had 
my sudden impulse to tell him everything been imprudent?” was the 
torturing question that flew through my brain. “ Was I, after all, to be 
the cause of his death ?” No, he lay there quite calm; my sudden out- 
burst had not affected him, and he merely said, with a slight sigh, 

“T thought so ; I did not at the time, but have had reason to think so 
since. I was jealous of you, Hans, angry with Ida, and I left her more 
than I should have done. That is all gone by now; I am dying—dying.” 
And this conviction engrossed his whole mind. ‘ There is another life ; 
I feel it; we are told there is. Would there were not.” And his brow 
contracted, not now with bodily, but mental agony. “ Another life—but 
where ?” 

“In yonder blue expanse from whence the sun is shining,” I"said, con- 
fidently. He looked into my face, and asked, 

** Do you believe it ?” 

“With my whole heart.” Thanks, many thanks, good old man of the 
Strasburg tower, for it was you who first taught me to “believe, and 
through you I was enabled to say, ‘‘ With my whole heart.” 

“ Hans, you have not forgotten how to pray,” he said, eagerly. ‘“ Pray 
for me.” 

I was taken by surprise, but I did pray as he desired, for the words 
came of themselves; they were very simple words—I had learned them 
when a child—but they appeared to tranquillise him, and I was glad of it, 
for I could see that death was not far distant. 

“ Have you any m for Ida?” I asked ; but he shook his head. 

“She will be happy soon, Hans,” he said, ‘I leave her in your 
hands; she is yours, as she ought always to have been. I bear neither of 
you any enmity.” 


“ You wrong her grievously if you think she does not love you with 


































































had some internal injury, which I could not a without 

‘and if I had been able to find out what it was, I should, doubtless, 
lay <2 og ping omg He squeezed my hand without 
he did so, and then suddenly regaining his self-possession, 


“I could not help it ; I could not, indeed. Would this agony were 
over! It is very hard to die when life is at its prime.” 

Then his mind wandered, and he raved about the French. } 

“On, on! We will not let them drive us back; we fight for freedom 
and for fatherland! Ah, see! they are gaining on us; our men fall by 
dozens. They are taking me prisoner; I would rather die than fall into 
their hands. Save me, I am powerless; that ball has killed me ; I heard 
it whizzing through the air. Ida, why do not youcome? Do not let 
that strange woman nurse me ; I have been very heedless, unkind-——” 

The ‘pee suddenly fixed in its expression ; his head, which he had 
raised whilst speaking, fell back, the mouth was open, but he breathed 
nomore. Franz Rosenthal, my former comrade, my friend through life, 
had met his soldier’s doom, and that bravely. 

The cold light of morning flooded the hattle-field; the sun’s rays could 
not penetrate the thick mist which shrouded everything in mystery. Two 
anaes me on the bloody ground. I drew them together, threw 
a over them—they were both Germany’s sons—and then I left 
them alone, for they no longer needed my care; they had gone to that 
place where the trump of war cannot sound, where our language, our 
nation, shall be one. , 
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STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 
By W. Cares Kent. 


IxX.—-YOUNG AT WELWYN. 


Raty storming down the lilac boughs, 
And streaming on each aan ene- 
Around one roaring flood of rain 

The night’s tempestuous wrath avows. 


A drenching cataract in sound, 
The waters in one sheet descend ; 
As if the clouds their wealth would spend 


At once upon the swimming ground. 
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Wild monotones of liquid power 
Around the rural haunts resound, 


As th the n-paths were drowned 
With rills for poe yore flower. 


A square of rose-webbed radiance beams, 
Serene, across the outer gloom— 


The home-ray of a fire-lit room, 
Through slant of rushing flood it streams : 


Through maze of water-dripping leaves 

The ruddy lattice chequers shower, 

Till poured where, round yon rustic bower, 
Its draggled wreath the woodbine weaves. 


There, sheltered from the midnight storm, 
Scarce seen in glimmering shade, appears— 
With signs of venerable years— 

A raptured face, a reverent form ! 


Erect—in sombre raiment dight, 
Half-propped by rough-hewn slab of stone, 
ere cane and shovel-hat are thrown, 
Full in the faint and tremulous light : 


Alone—at night’s most lonely hour, 
Fit symbol of his lonelier age, 
That waits till Life’s long pilgrimage 
Shall close by fiat of God’s power : 


And silent—save within his heart, 
Whence thrilling, wordless cries of love 
Ascend the heaven of heavens above— 

Their voice who choose the “ better part :” 


po among the shadows, there 
n meditative joy he stands, 

An awe-filled Watcher with clasped hands— 
Drooped hands, whose very clasp is Prayer. 


When—forth! the sudden lightning springs 
In livid, vivid, lurid gleams : 
Ablaze the very welkin seems 

At. quivering of those instant wings. 


Then (quenched the evanescent glare) 
A crackling crash of thunders boom, 
In eddies rolling through the gloom, 

And dying down the deluged air. 


As viewless Night the flash devours, 
A tenfold blackness seems to fall, 
Descending like an ebon pall, 

With turmoil of a thousand showers. 


Again the blinding storm-bolt flies ; 
Around the grand concussions pour, 
While still th’ abounding torrents roar 
From loosened flood-gates of the skies. 
In momentary glimpse revealed, 
There, framed in bower, the Watcher stands, 
With musing eyes, and clasping hands, 
And awe that may not be concealed. 
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Though instantaneous gleams alone, 

At intervals, that scene disclose, 

So keen each glance electric glows, 
It seems through every crevice thrown. 


Above the trellis’d harbour shine 
Celestial words, that once averred 
How God was in the garden heard, 

When Earth and Man were half divine.* 


Seen yonder in the. upturned gaze 

Of whose grand adoring soul 

Thus traced those words, as on a scroll 
Of adoration and of praise— 


There, shining back from reverent: eyes, 
Heaven flames to the same hearkening look, 
As though th’ avenging Angel shook 

God’s brand at gate of Paradise. 


It lightens—this the angelic sword ; 
It thunders—these the footsteps heard, 
As when to Adam’s heart-strings stirred 
The awful coming of the Lord! 


A living statue in green niche, 
There, motionless, he broods alone, 
Revealed in dyes that aye—thus shown— 
Shall Memory’s Magic-Glass enrich. 


The crisp peruke of curling grey ; 
The pensive hands together prest ; 


The silken, black, close-buttoned vest, 
Tinged blue in the electric ray. 


Illumined thus, distinct appears 
The sombre robe’s minutest fold, 
The priestly garb around him rolled, 
The sign of all his life reveres. 


Hail radiant Vision of the Night! 
One moment seen, then swilt again, 
By darkness, howling wind, and rain, 
Swept out and swallowed from the sight! 


When spent the storm blast’s latest showers, 
Still there thy shadowy shape appears, 
While in the hush are heard, like tears, 

The dripping of the leaves and flowers ; 


Still seen by rosy fire-glow there, 
Flecked by the lattice’ diamond bars— 
O’erhead the glorious gleam of stars— 

Thy aged hands still clasped in prayer! 











* Ambulantes in horto audiebant vocem Dei. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF A POET.* 


By the death of Henry Heine, German literature has suffered a loss 
which it has not yet appreciated, and the journals, which merely devoted 
a few cold lines to his decease, will yet be compelled to recognise the 
wondrous influence he exercised in Germany from his sick-bed in Paris. 
Unfortunately for Heine’s reputation in the fatherland, he was no court 
poet, but his wicked wit assailed king and republican with equal impar- 
tiality. It became the fashion for literary sycophants to spirt their gall 
over his character, and the result was that . waged a war @ outfrance 
against that society which had so wilfully misunderstood him. His death 
must have been a relief to countless Germans who had writhed beneath 
his caustic lash, or felt in their hearts that they had given him just cause 
of anger. Nor has the time yet arrived for grateful Germany to raise 
a monument to one of the greatest of her poets; probably, when this — 
generation has passed away, and with it the exacerbation which Heine’s 
writings produced upon those in authority, their descendants may con- 
descend to reverence the poet, and allow the man to be judged of by his 
writings. 

Since the revolution of 1848, and the discovery that Heine had for 
many years been in receipt of a pension from Louis Philippe, but few 
persons thought of the sick man who lay writhing in agony, and praying, 
yen with an impenitent spirit, for the welcome visit of death. The 
world joined in the parrot ery of “ Atheist!” which had been raised so 
wilfully against Heine’s character, the while he was diligently engaged in 
studying the Scriptures and earnestly striving to eradicate his doubts. 
Whether he succeeded or not is a mystery: he died at last as he had 
lived— a riddle allowing the most contradictory solutions, and his writings 
remain to show what a sea of doubt he was tossed upon. But, to our 
mind, the history of these last few years of Heine’s existence offers the 
most interesting point of consideration, and we, therefore, hail with 
welcome the little book in which his co-religionist and devoted friend, 
Alfred Meissner, has collected his recollections of the great poet, drawn 
from a long acquaintance with him, and a correspondence extending over 
seven years. 

When M. Meissner first formed Heine’s acquaintance in 1847, he was 
far from being the wreck which later years made him, Although his 
right eye was closed, any other traces of the stroke which had palsied his 
energies were hardly perceptible. His face was remarkably handsome, 
the forehead tall and broad, the nose exquisitely modelled ; his beard had 
begun to be mingled with grey, but his brown hair still fell down in 
profuse masses on his collar. The general expression of his face betrayed 
a brooding melancholy, but when he spoke or moved it was lit up by a 
surprising, almost demoniacal smile. At that period he was forty-eight 
years of age, and was wont to call himself one of the first men of his cen- 
tury, as he had come into the world on the Ist of January, 1800. His 








* Heinrich Heine. Erinnerungen von Alfred Meissner. Hamburg: Hoffman 
und Campe. 
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364 
illness, which eventually produced such terrible c uences, had com- 
menced from apparently a very insignificant cause. combatant, on 
whom a hundred raging contests produced no wound, had been 
assailed by a stroke in consequence of a trifling family dispute. But he 
a ae sem state must end in an ven death. He _ 
ious without an loration, 
heeeavnshenl ail thn tit eleriionn io: Pasi they were unable to 
check the malady. Still he was very sociable, liked to have guests 
around him, and could Jaugh and jest with his old vigour. His mind was 
| egos te yet sufferings, and earried on its labours in 
crazy tenement with the old inexhaustible energy, just as if it were 
careless about the threatened collapse of the building. It was fortunate 
' for Heine, under these melancholy circumstances, that he was in great 
measure independent of the frowns of fortune, and had a kind.and sym- 
pathising wife at his side. The residence of one of the greatest poets 
Germany ever possessed, was, however, far inferior to that of any French 
littérateur of the humblest pretensions. Three small rooms on the third 
floor were comfortably furnished, the chimney was surmounted by a tall 
mirror, a clock in a Zin frame, between those two inevitable vases with 
artificial flowers, ticked monotonously in front of it: this was the most 
remarkable ornament. An old pock-marked negress, with a coloured 
handkerchief round her head, was the officiating spirit; and Madame 
Heine’s shrill parrot broke the solemn silence. : 

The company which surrounded Heine at that day consisted of Ger- 
mans and French: some littérateurs, but the great majority simple 
mortals, without any pretension to renown and immortality. An almost 
daily visitor was Madame A., named by Heine the flame-eyed Elise, an 
old school friend of Madame Heine. Her husband kept a linendraper’s 
shop in those days, but has since become a millionnaire as proprietor 
of the Hippodrome. Another constant visiter was a German Jew, 
thoroughly acquainted with Paris through a long residence in that city, 
half a diplomatist, half a financier, a man of plans and theories, an 
elegant man of the world, who assisted Heine in the small speculations 
on ’Change which he was fond of risking now and then. But Heine 
was a client most difficult to please. Capricious asa child, he was de- 
lighted with his gains, but always wished to make his Hebrew friend 
responsible for any losses. He accepted the gain as a tribute due to him 
from the gods, but any loss annoyed him and made him most unjust 
towards a man who did all in his power to assist him. At last the utter 
failure of a speculation broke off all connexion between them, and Heine 
gave up gambling on the Bourse. The homeopathist, Dr. R., also 
made his appearance now and then. Heine had become acquainted with 
him in a peculiar manner. Once when travelling in the south with his 
wife, he met Ernst, the violinist, who requested the poet to take to the 
doctor for him one of those colossal Lyons sausages, which are justly re- 
garded as a delicacy by Parisian gourmets. In those days it was a long 
and tedious journey from Lyons to Paris in a diligence, and Madame 
Mathilde grew hungry. Nothing more natural than to cut off a piece 
of the sausage, whose fragrance filled the whole of the coupé. Madame 
Heine tasted a slice, and found it capital: Heine did the same. The 
journey lasted another day, and the sausage gradually grew smaller; and 
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when they arrived in Paris their sin stared them in the face. Heine, 

ic-stricken, cut off a most diaphanous slice with a razor, and sent it 
under cover to the doctor. “ Monsieur,’’ he wrote, in an accompanying 
letter, “you have proved most satisfactorily by your researches that 
millionths the result. You will receive herewith the 
millionth of a Lyons sausage, which M. Ernst gave me to deliver to you. 
If homosopathy be true, it will produce the same effect upon you as @ 
whole sausage.” Among the celebrated Frenchmen Aa to be 
seen at Heine’s, we may mention Hector Berlioz, ile Gauthier, 
and the luckless Gérard de Nerval. The latter was a great admirer of 
German poetry, and assisted Heine in translating the Book of Songs into 
French. His was a dreamy nature, and he did not possess his country- 
men’s talent for literary speculation. He laboured with incessant in- 
dustry, and, however want might press upon him, would never receive 
money for a work he pi me not sufficiently finished. All the world 
knows his miserable end eight years later. Ou a February night, in the 
midst of a terrific snow-storm, without a penny to redeem his cloak from 
the Mont de Piété, he rushed into the Rue to la Vieille Lanterne, and 
hanged himself. ‘This was one of Heine’s last sorrows. 

On the occasion of the commemoration of Fourier’s death, M. Meissner 
was brought into contact with a wonderful man, who has, probably, not 
yet ended his career, and who, in spite of his exaggerated views, exer- 
cises a powerful influence in France. On leaving the Salle Valentino, 
where the solemnity had taken place—the evening before the Parisians 
had been revelling there in the saturnalia of the cancan—the following 
scene occ : 


A man of short stature, with a full, merry face, broad, roundly-arched fore- 
head and blue glasses, stood before us in the throng. As if struck by his 
appearance, Heine stopped, drew me back, and whispered in my ear, “ Look at 
that man!” ‘Then, addressing him, he said, “‘ Were you inthere too?” “No!” 
the other replied, sharply, “1 was coming past, and stopped, as I thought there 
was amob. Ah! it is the same story with all the sectaries: Christ be praised, 
who redeemed us from sin; Saint-Simon be praised, through whom we have 
comprehended life; Fourier be praised, who revealed social laws to us. All 
stuff! who will exclaim at length praise and honour to healthy common sense, 
which adores nobody?” The man with the blue spectacles sh d his shoul- 
ders, and walked on slowly. ‘Who is that gentleman?’ 1 asked Heine, 
noticing that he was strangely excited. ‘“ Who is he?” ‘was the reply; “he 
calls himself M. Proudhon among mortals, but in reality he isa demon. Iam 
internally refreshed when I meet a man of that stamp. I should grow weary of 
life if I saw only men of business and every-daydom around me, That remark 
of his does me good, after so many fine but empty tirades. He is right—per- 
fectly right.” “ Who is the man?” I asked again, my curiosity being strangely 
excited. “You still say the man,” Heine replied; ‘you have heard that he is 
not a man, despite his blue spectacles. It is the destructive principle in the 
form of a state philosopher, and is endowed, in addition, with all the descrip- 
tive power of a poet. Victor Hugo seems to have delivered to him the might 
of his antithesis, and Alexandre Dumas to have lent him his cheerful fancy. 
The fearful earnestness of the matter is elegantly draped, and his works—or, to 
speak in the police style, his inflammatory writings—are as good to read as 
romances. They pass from hand to hand here in Franee, people are amused 
with them, and do not notice, while turning over the pages, that d ’ teeth 
fall out, hereafter to produce a terrible crop.” Heine aeeompanied these words 
with his peculiar bones that smile, however, which beamed on his childish 
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face when telling a witty story, or when surrounded by his friends. I1t was his 
destructive smile, which appears clothed in words in his winter tale “Atta 
Troil,” and his political poems. When fixed on paper, this demoniac smile exerts 
a fascination over the readers whom it seizes upou. Peeple read and smile, and 
the worst is the smile is not fugitive. It returns, and becomes, though at first 
80 ful, stronger and stronger, louder, wilder, and at last grows into an 
outbreak of rebellious contempt. When it has attained this pitch, it drives 
the servant of a prince to the opposition benches, makes the orthodox minister 
a heretic, the billiard-player a conspirator, and the best-intentioned Philister an 
enthusiast for liberty. This smile was of great power during the movements of 
the last few years. 


At no great distance from Heine’s lived Venedey, the celebrated 
German author, but they did not harmonise at all. Venedey disliked 
Heine’s tendencies, while Heine satirised the old liberal, and scarce 
deigned to notice the nobility of his heart and mind, so comic did his 
notions seem to him. Venedey, though a friend of Buonarotti and 
Charles Teste, shuddered at every drop of blood which had been shed in 
support of his convictions, and with these views he had written his 
o John Hampden.” In his opinion, the mass of the people could only 
protest and suffer. He was at that period a strange prototype of that 
weakness which is often termed a noble weakness, and which 1s selected’ 
by destiny to be carried away in stormy times, and find a lamentable 
end between both parties. At this period Lola Montes was filling the 
whole press with her escapades at Munich, and Venedey was horrified. 
He saw in the homage which Ludwig the Bavarian paid to the fair 
Spaniard a disgrace to Germanism, and feared lest a Pompadour might 
gain influence over German men and minds. Heine, on the contrary, 
was highly delighted at the power which a ballet-dancer had gained in 
the home of Jesuitism. He foresaw the impending struggle between 
the petticoat and the cowl, and even thought about writing a comic 
history of it in the fashion of “ Atta Troil.” Venedey wrote furious 
letters on the subject to the Augsburg Allgemeine, and, as they were 
not published, he brought them out at his own expense, under the title 
of the “ Spanish Dancer and German Liberty.” Our author inquired 
of Heine whether he had read the pamphlet, and was surprised at hearing 
Heine say that he only read Venedey’s lengthened works, those in six 
volumes especially, for, he added, ‘ water in a large expanse—a lake, a 
sea, an ocean, is very fine: in a teaspoon I cannot bear it.” 

With the summer Heine moved his household gods to Montmorency, 
and every Sunday an omnibus full of friends stopped at his door. Alex- 
andre Weill, Seuffert of the Augsburg Allgemeine, with Alphonse Royer 
and his wife, were constant guests. Heine would be found lying on the 
grass, pad and pencil in hand, composing. Madame Mathilde’s parrot 
had not been forgotten in town: its cage was placed at the window, and 
so often as the gate-bell rang it would greet the new comers with a loud 
“ Bonjour!” The large room on the ground-floor was chosen as dining- 
room. What a delight it must have been to seat oneself in the coo | 
overshadowed villa, with blossoming acacias around, pretty Frenchwomen 
opposite, and Heine as companion. 

At no Rreat distance from Heine’s lived, in Montmorency, the priestess 
of the tragic muse, Rachel. She had built her own house, and christened 
it La Santé, which gave rise to incessant jokes. At one moment La 
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Santé required repairs, at another it was said that she had sent for an 
architect for her Santé. Rachel often came to Heine’s, and dined with him 
when our author was present, but he cannot call to mind anything inte- 
resting he heard from her lips. She was full of the auction of her old 
furniture, which she had just arranged, and made merry about the Eng- 
lish, who paid fabulous prices for the most worthless articles. Her bed 
was eventually purchased by an old Lord M. at an astounding price. 
From this period probably dates the system of repeated sales of furniture 
which Mademoiselle Rachel instituted for money-making purposes, and 
repeated continually, so long as her star was at the zenith, 

An absence of two years from Paris showed M. Meissner, on his 
return, the terrific change that had taken place in the poet. He had 
grown pallid, fearfully thin, and almost blind, but the old spirit was 
rampant in him. On our author’s entrance he stretched out his hand to 
him, and said, with that ironical smile fluttering on his lips which he 
never lost, “Only see, my dear friend! ages ago you praised the 
Adamites in your ‘ Ziska,’ but could hardly have believed that your 
friend would join that sect. And yet itis so. For the last two years I 
have lived as an Adamite, and only cover my nakedness with a shirt.” He 
raised himself on his pillow and described the manner of his life during 
his friend’s absence. He told of his almost uninterrupted sufferings, his 
helplessness, and all the terrible Job’s pain, which he had endured so 
long. He narrated how he had become as a ghost to himself, and, like 
& spirit in purgatory, looked down on his poor tortured body. He told 
how he lived in pictures and in visions of the past, how gladly he 
would write and work, and how his blind eye, his uncertain hand, and 
ever-recurring torture prevented him. He drew pictures of his nights of 
horror, when the idea of suicide crept over him, until he gained strength 
to repulse it by thoughts of his beloved wife, and many tasks he still had 
to accomplish. 

But Heine was peculiarly constituted : a poet ought to possess muscles 
of iron and the body of Behemoth to endure the constrained embraces of 
the Muse. Heine had drunk the cup of pleasure to the dregs, and the 
poet of love had succumbed before his task. ‘The flames in which he de- 
lighted to live had consumed him. The pathos of his life was his death. 
He would never confess it, but betrayed himself often involuntarily. He 
said once to Meissner with melancholy and a certain degree of savage- 
ness: “ Look at those women, how blooming they are! They are flowers 
which neither the sunstroke nor the cold night dew injures. A thousand 
butterflies intoxicate themselves in their calices without lessening the 
aroma or extinguishing their colours. Autumn arrives, the flowers are 
still gaudy, but not a butterfly is to be seen.” But, after all, these words 
only express the same as Méry does in one of his books: “ Les femmes 
ont tué beaucoup d’artistes, et les artistes n’ont jamais tué de femmes.” 


In May, 1848, about two years after his terrible illness had assailed him, 
Heine took his last walk on the Boulevards. ‘The mob was thronging the 
streets of Paris, and the poet, blind and lame, moving slowly by means of a 
stick, sought refuge from the crowd in the adjacent Louvre. He entered the 
eo tage where the ancient gods and goddesses are exposed to view. Sud- 

enly he stopped before the ideal of beauty, the smiling, enchanting goddess, the 
marvellous Venus of Milo, which has lost in the course of ages its arms but not 
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its charms. Startled by the sight, moved, pierced to the heart, almost horrified, 
the invalid tottered back and fell into a chair, hot and bitter tears pouring down 
his cheeks. The lovely lips of the goddess, which seemed to breathe, smiled on, 
and beneath stood her miserable victim, That single moment contains a whole 
world of agony. 


Heine, while confined to his bed, did not neglect his studies, as far as 
his eyesight would permit, and one morning M. Meissner found him highly 
amused in reading Tacitus, a book which does not generally produce 
humorous notions. The description given of the Jews as lepers, who 
pay <ivine honours to a donkey in their temple, had struck him as exces- 
sively comical. Our author was aware of a sporadic instance in his own 
town of a Jewess worshipping an ass, but then he was her husband, and 
all attempts to convert him into a horned ass, such as are to be met with 
in Ceylon, had hitherto failed. As a general rule, however, the Jewish 
nation comprises but few donkeys, and those are usually despised. A 
long conversation ensued, in which Heine did full justice to the perse- 
verance of the Jews and their devotion to their God. It ended, of course, 
in an anecdote : 


“When little Weill visits Us SOON, YOU shall have a specimen of my reverence 
for the primitive Mosaicism,” said Heine. “He was formerly leader of the 
choir in a synagogue, and has a splendid tenor voice. ‘ My good wife, who has 
not a notion that Lam a Jew, is no little surprised when these melancholy tunes 
are struck up. When Weill first began, the poodle crept under the sofa, and 
Cocotte, the parrot, tried to throttle himself between the bars of his cage. ‘ M. 
Weill! M. Weill!’ Mathilde cried in her terror, ‘do not carry the joke too far.’ 
But Weill continued, and the good girl turned to me, asking : ‘ Henri, tell me 
what songs those are ?’ “They are our German national songs,” I replied, and 
adhered obstinately to my story.” 


One of the noblest traits in Heine's character was the affection he bore 
his mother. We meet with the feeling in-the “Book of Songs,” and 
that lovely piece edlled “ Night Thoughts”? must be known to every- 
body as one of the most charming of his pieces. He never failed in 
writing to her once a month, but she was not allowed to know the ter- 
rible condition he was in. Lest she might be startled at the letter being 
only signed by himself, it was always pretended that he was suffering in 
his eyes, but that it would soon pass away. ‘This son, who on his tedious 
martyr’s couch piously deceives his mother as to his ‘sufferings, and this 
mother who, in the retirement of her extreme old age, will probably sink 
into the grave without ever hearing the terrible truth, which all the 
world, except herself, knows—these two, in their véletion to each other, 
form a perfect poem. 

Even Heine’s marriage had something peculiar and poetical about it. 
He and Mathilde had lived for years in that sort of connexion known as 
“ ménages Parisiens.” Marriages of this nature are innumerable, espe- 
cially among professional men : the beloved lady enjoys all the privileges 
of a legitimate wife, and only the most intimate friends are aware that the 
blessing of the Church and the civil contract are wanting. These con- 
nexions generally terminate in the bond of holy matrimony when the 
birth of children draws the parents together; and then, as Béranger 
sings : 

Ces deux époux ont mis enfin, 
De l’eau bénite dans leur vin. 
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Heine had no children, but a duel induced him to marry Mathilde, 
that she might have some claim on his relations in case he fell. It 
must have been a troublesome step for the author of “ Free Love,”’ but 
he carried it through in a peculiar form. He invited to the marriage 
only those friends of his who lived in a similar connexion, and tried to 
induce them to take the same daring step. We are afraid, however, 
that not a single guest was converted. Mathilde’s temper was most 
naive, and her way ’ of passing her time extremely harmless. Her life 
was spent in chattering with her parrot, driving out daily in the Champs 
Elysées, and describing what she had seen. Heine had an utter horror 
of blue-stockings and strong-minded women. Mathilde enchained him 
y her harmless gossip, her “cheerful temper, and excellent heart. His 

ief amusement was in teasing her, and causing her to give way toa 
fit of passion almost as alarming as a canary-bird’s. One day he said 
very solemnly that he intended to put a clause in his will that Mathilde 
should marry again immediately on his death, for then there would be 
some one in the world who would honestly letsont his decease twice or 
thrice a day. Heine was not jealous, and, indeed, had no occasion for 
being so; still he had some apprehension for Mathilde, all alone as she 
was in that Babel, Paris. He Gochenges this fear in ballads. ‘ Ah!” 
he would sigh, “ oles ean I do? I must leave all to fate and le bon 
Dieu. How can I, a sick man, hope to rival half a million of men?” 
On one occasion his restlessness in this matter attained such a pitch that 
he mentioned it openly. ‘I was very uncomfortable ‘penal: My 
wife finished dressing and went out at two, promising to be home by four. 
But eight o’clock arrived, and she had not returned. Could she have 
grown tired of her invalid, and yielded to some practised seducer? In 
my nervous anxiety I sent a nurse into her room to see if Cocotte, the 
en were still there. The bird was there, and a load fell from my 

eart, for the good creature would never have consented to leave Cocotte 
behind.” It is probable, however, that the poet loved his wife more than 
any other being on earth. His thoughts were ever directed to protect 
her honour before the world, and keep her in comfort for the remainder 
of her life. She was his doll, whom he liked to dress elegantly and send 
to balls and concerts. She never knew one of the contests he underwent, 
but she lived through him, and stood by his side for twenty long years. 
He was wont to say, laughingly, that she had never read a single line of 
his, and this neglect only amused him. Madame Mathilde then did not 
see in her husband the great poet whom all the world recognised, but she 
Saw what the world persisted 1 in denying—the best, the most honest, and 
kindest of men. 

Another long interval! Three years passed before our author was 
enabled to return to Paris and his friend Heine, whom he found in 
August, 1854, busily engaged in preparing a French translation of his 
poetry, in which De Nerval assisted him. In the mean time he had be- 
come more isolated. Like Job stretched out on his bed, Heine hurled the 
wildest complaints to Heaven, and seemed to be quarreling with all 
nature. Men, too, augmented his torture, and assailed him in the only 
vulnerable spot. Uninterrupted attacks on his person and works were 

made in Germany with a fury and perseverance never before displayed. 
While his reputation was increasing in France, and North America be- 
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gan to appreciate his powers, Germany reviled him, and strove to lower 
him. This had a prejudicial effect upon him. 

Heine’s only exertion was to be carried from his bed to his fauteuil, 
where he sat writing the Memoirs which have still to be published. He 
wrote widely, in large letters, and hence an immense quantity of MS. 
was found on his death. When tired of work, or not in the humour, 
Mathilde was accustomed to read to him. She had gone through the 
whole of Dumas’s romances, for Heine excessively admired his fertile, 
lively, and inventive talent. But the hours’ devoted to reading were 
also frequently given up to serious pursuits. He had studied during the 
last years of his life every book relating to the physiology and pathology 
of his illness, but even on this subject he was wont to be satirical, and 
say that his studies would avail him little in this world; perhaps he could 
give lectures in another world, and prove to his hearers the inefficiency 
of doctors on earth. 

Heine’s last residence in Paris was in the Avenue Matignon, in the 
Champs Elysées, where he enjoyed what he had so long sought—seclu- 
sion, fresh air, and prospect of verdure. His isolation increased here, 
however, and he felt that his agony lasted too long. When Berlioz 
was one day announced, he said, bitterly, “ What, some one visit me ? 
Berlioz is always original!” But he was compensated by the presence 
of a young lady, an intense admirer of his from her earliest youth, and 
who soon became his inseparable ally. More than a sinidoed notes, 
written in pencil, still exist, which Heine sent to urge her to come, as he 
felt so miserable without her presence. A few of these letters are quoted 
by M. Meissner, and they betray the wonderful temperament of the 
writer. A poem, too, written but three weeks before Heine’s death, is 
full of the most weird-like phantasy and horrible imagery. When he 
wrote these lines, however, he was far from believing that death was so 
near, but a sudden access of illness utterly prostrated his strength. 
Even in his last moments he remained true to himself. A friend asked 
him whether he had reconciled himself with his Creator, and Heine 
replied, smilingly, «Do not be alarmed. Dieu me pardonnera, c’est son 
métier.” On the morning of the 17th of February he died with perfect 
calmness, and retaining his consciousness to the last. The daily press 
only devoted a few lines to the death of the greatest poet of modern 
times, and not a word was uttered over his tomb. As he had himself 
sung long previously : 

Keine Messe wird man singen, 
Keinen Kadosch wird man sagen, 
Nichts gesagt und nichts gesungen, 
Wird an meinen Sterbetagen. 


Heine lies in the cemetery of Montmartre, and we believe, with our 
author, that “his death will be the commencement of his apotheosis.” 
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A CENTURY OF LEGENDS.* 


WERE quantity the sole criterion by which poetry should be judged, 
we would have no hesitation in saying that Victor Hugo is the first poet 
of his age—perhaps of any age. In addition to the many miles of verse he 
has already spun out, he has now produced two octavo volumes, contain- 
ing eight hundred pages of poetry, and, worse still, promises two further 
instalments of the same length. Now that politics are shelved, we would 
recommend those ingenious gentlemen who periodically solve problems 
with reference to the circumference of the globe and various trade pro- 
ductions, to try how far the verses contained in these two volumes would 
extend. 

Unfortunately, such a copia verborum must be imperfect : it is the 
necessity of humanity to be fallible, and Homer, we are told on good 
authority, sometimes nods. Victor Hugo is not free from this prevailing 
epidemic, and, while we find much in his volumes to admire, there is 
much again which we could see omitted without regret. Few poets, indeed, 
excel this author in his manner of blending pathos and bathos : you come 
across lines which stir the heart like the sound of the trumpet, and then 
your enthusiasm is damped by some common-place expression, which jars 
on the senses like the sound of Big Ben after he was cracked. No poet 
could so well bear being cut up into ‘specimens’ as the gentleman we 
have now under notice, and we could cull from his voluminous verse a 
small volume of extracts which would obtain him his true position as a 

oet. As it is, we must take him with all his faults, and, regarded in 
that way, he does not fulfil all that the English reader more especially 
demands from the Vates, who, by the magic power of his verse, is ex- 
pected to exercise a beneficent influence on humanity. 

It is, however, hardly fair for an Englishman to criticise French poetry, 
for the conditions demanded in the two countries essentially differ. 
Where our poets appeal to the heart the French appeal to the senses, and 
such authors as Victor Hugo are satisfied with producing a flaunting bed 
of poppies, gratifying to the eye, where we desire the fragrance and 
sweetness of the violet. Then, again, there is an awful monotony in 
French versification: it seems to walk on stilts, and you fear every 
moment lest the performer should fall from his altitude—as indeed he too 
often does. The ampullas et sesquipedalia verba are not confined to the 
versifiers whom Horace objurgates. In England, too, great—perhaps 
undue—stress is laid on the correctness of the rhyme, and if a slipshod 
stanza be allowed to creep in, none are so ready as the English to raise 
the cry of “Cockney.” In France this is disregarded; so long as the 
poet can produce a rhyming jingle he is satisfied. Thus, one of the most 
successful pieces in the two volumes we have now under notice is “The 
Song of the Sea Adventurers,” with its ever-recurring chorus : 

En partant du golfe d’Otrante, 
Nous étions trente ; 

Mais, en arrivant a Cadiz, 
Nous étions dix. 





* La Légende des Siécles. Par Victor Hugo. Two Vols. Paris: 1859, 
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Here we have the fault to which we allude twice repeated: Otrante is 
not a rhyme to trente, nor is Cadiz to dix. We should not lay such stress 
on this vice, were it not continually occurring throughout the two 
volumes. : 

And now for the work itself, and its motive. In a purposely obscure 

the author tells us it isa beginning and an end, something perfect 
in itself, and yet forming part of a whole, which he exemplifies by com- 
paring it to the peristyle of an edifice or to a tree in a forest. His object 
in composing it is, he tells us, “to reproduce the types of the human 
profile, date by date, from Eve, mother of mankind, to the Revolution, 
mother of peoples.” These types are selected haphazard from barbarism 
as from civilisation, and are moulded on the mask of centuries. His 
choice of the legendary form he justifies by stating that the collector of 
legends occupies a certain distinct place in the history of ages: “ while 
Herodotus writes history, Homer composes legends.” In a word, his 
work is a “tentative towards the ideal,” which he explains by saying that 
when his two other poems, now on the point of completion, ‘La Fin de 
Satan” and “ Dieu,” are published, the reader will perceive the link con- 
necting “ La Légende des Siécles” to them. And here he becomes almost 
too grand: he proposes “ to regard Being under its triple face—Humanity, 
Evil, and the tofinite—the progressive, the relative, and the abso- 
 o-0 «2 The intention of the book is good: the expansion of the 
human race from age to age; man ascending from darkness to the ideal ; 
the paradisaic transfiguration of the terrestrial hill ; the slow and supreme 
germination of liberty; right in this life and responsibility in the other ; 
a species of religious hymn with a thousand strophes, bearing in its 
entrails a profound faith and on its summit a lofty prayer; the drama of 
creation illumined by the countenance of the Creator—such this poem 
will be in its entirety when terminated.” We really must stop a moment, 
after noting down those tall words, to try and find out their meaning. 
But no, the task is beyond us, and would even puzzle a Grotofried, though 
he could read cuneiform inscriptions as easily as his alphabet. 

The first volume opens with the “Sacre de la Femme,” which is 
strongly suggestive of the Book of Genesis and Milton strangely 
jumbled together. Still it contains some charming lines, as witness the 
following : 

Eve offrait au ciel bleu la sainte nudité ; 
Eve blonde admirait |’aube, sa sceur vermeille. 


Chair de la femme! argile idéale! 6 merveille! 

O pénétration sublime de l’esprit 

Dans le limon que |’Etre ineffable pétrit ! 

Matiére ot Ame brille & travers son suaire ! 

Boue ow l’on voit les doigts du divin statuaire ! 
Fange auguste appelant le baiser et le coeur, 

Si sainte, qu’on ne sait, tant l’amour est vainqueur, 
Tant lame est vers ce lit mystérieux poussée, 

Si cette volupté n’est pas une pensée, 

Et qu’on ne peut, 4 ’heure ot les sens sont en feu, 
Etreindre la beauté sans croire embrasser Dieu ! 


Eve laissait errer ses yeux sur la nature. 
Kt, sous les verts palmiers & la haute stature, 
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Autour d’Eve, au-dessus de sa téte, )’ceillet 
Semblait songer, le bleu lotus se recueillait, 

Le frais myosotis se souvenait; les roses 
Cherchaient ses pieds avec leurs lévres demi-closes ; 
Un souffle fraternel sortait du lis vermeil ; 

Comme si ce doux étre etit été leur pareil, 

Comme si de ces fleurs, ayant toutes une Ame, 

La plus belle s’était épanouie en femme. 


One of the few French critics who have ventured to notice Victor 
Hugo’s book, says of these lines that they are utterly free from the taint 
of sensualism, or, at any rate, that the sensualism is “spiritual.” The 
same apology might be offered for Mormonism. The next poem, “ La 
Conscience,” is also grand in its idea, but irredeemably spoiled by those 
platitudes to which we have already referred. A contemporary has justly 
pointed out the fault that, in describing Cain concealing himself in a 
cave to escape the All-seeing Eye—“ il se fut assis sur sa chaise.’’ But 
here is another image equally ludicrous. Tubal Cain, to conceal his 
father, builds him a city of bronze, and writes over the door, “ Défense a 
Dieu d’entrer.” This irresistibly reminds us of the universal notice on 
French railways—“ Défense de circuler sur le chemin de fer.” But the 
next poem, “Les Lions,” amply makes up for such deficiencies of taste 
as these. The following lines are grand : 


Les loups qui font la guerre aux morts et les déterrent, 
Les ours au crane plat, les chacals convulsifs 

Qui, pendant le naufrage, errent sur les récifs, 

Sont féroces; l’hyéne infame est implacable ; 

Le tigre attend sa proie et d’un seul bond I’accable ; 
Mais le puissant lion, qui fait de larges pas, 

Parfois léve sa griffe et ne la baisse pas, 

Etant le grand réveur solitaire de l’ombre. 


Equally beautiful, though in a minor key, is the poem ealled “ Booz 
Endormi,” which makes us angry that the author does not always write 
in the same chastened style. Here are a few stanzas proving the justice 
of our remarks : 


Pendant qu’il sommeillait, Ruth, une moabite, 
S’était couchée aux pieds de Booz, le sein nu, 
Espérant on ne sait quel rayon inconnu, 
Quand viendrait du réveil la lumbiére subite. 


Booz ne savait point qu’une femme était la, 

Et Ruth ne savait point ce que Dieu voulait delle. 
Un frais parfum sortait des touffes d’asphodéle ; 
Les contlies de la nuit flottaient sur Galgala. 


L’ombre était nuptiale, auguste et solennelle ; 
Les anges y volaient sans doute obscurément, 
Car on voyait passer dans la nuit, par moment, 
Quelque chose de bleu qui paraissait une aile. 


La respiration ne Booz, qui dormait, 
Se mélait au bruit sourd des ruisseaux sur la mousse. 
On était dans le mois ot la nature est douce, 

Les collines ayant des lis sur leur sommet. 
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Bat sangrals et Booz dormait ; l’herbe était noire ; 
ots des troupeaux palpitaient vaguement ; 

. a, ane bonté wy firmament ; 

C’était ’heure tranquille ov les lions vont boire. 


A large portion of the first volume is devoted to the romances of 
Roland and his good sword Durandal. In “ Aymerillot” the author de- 
scribes the efforts made by Charlemagne to induce his recreant knights, 
de guerre lasse, to take the city of Narbonne for him; but they all 
decline till the little page steps forward. The knights, though Hime 
to fight, have no objection to talk, and make some terribly long-winded 
speeches, the most characteristic passage being the following, to which 
we fancy many a soldier returned from the Italian campaign will heartily 
respond “ Amen!” 

Je suis moulu. Car, sire, on s’échine a la guerre ; 

On arrive a hair ce qu’on aimait naguére, 

Le danger qu’on voyait tout rose, on le voit noir ; 

On s’use, on se disloque, on finit par avoir 

La goutte aux reins, l’entorse aux pieds, aux mains |’ampoule, 
Si bien, qu’étant parti vautour, on revient poule. 

Je désire un bonnet de nuit. Foin du cimer ! 

J’ai tant de gloire, 6 roi, que j’aspire au fumier. 


In “ Eviradnus ” there is an exquisite song of two lovers riding side by 
side. Here, for instance, is a perfect idea: | 


Mon cheval sera la joie, 
Ton cheval sera |’amour. 


Nous ferons toucher leurs tétes ; 
Les voyages sont aisés ; 

Nous donnerons a ces bétes 
Une avoine de baisers. 


The legend of “ Ratbert ” we recommend for perusal to those who like 
to sup their fill of horrors, but to no others. In it the poet indulges to its 
full bent that awful cynicism and ferocious disdain of poor humanity, 
which was first openly preached by Lord Byron. Here and there, how- 
ever, his better nature peeps out, and there is something ineffably touch- 
ing in the description of the toilette of Isora, when the simple old man 
dresses his grandchild with his own hands for the reception of the felon 
emperor, who is thirsting for her life-blood. From the same poem we 
select a philosophical passage, which appears but an amplification of the 
lines in Schiller’s “‘ Song of the Bell,” where he describes the fury of man 
when roused. How run the words? 

Schrecklich ist des Tiger’s Zahn 
—Doch der schrecklichste der Schrecken, 
Das ist der Mensch in seiner Wahn. 


Compare the following lines : 


Ah! le vautour est triste & voir, en vérité, 
Déchiquetant sa proie et planant ; on s’effraie 

Du cri de la fauvette aux griffes de l’orfraie ; 
L’épervier est affreux rongeant des os brises ; 
Pourtant, par l’ombre immense on les sent excusés, 
L’impénétrable faim est la loi de la terre, 

Et le ciel, qui connait la gande énigme austére, 
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La nuit, qui sert de fond au guet mystérieux 

Du hibou promenant la rondeur de ses yeux 

Ainsi qu’a l’araignée ouvrant ses piles toiles, 

Met a ce festin sombre une nap d’étoiles ; 

Mais ]’étre intelligent, le fils d jag Pélu 

Qui doit trouver le bien aprés l’avoir voulu, 
L’homme, exterminant l’homme et riant, épouvante, 
Méme au fond de la nuit, l’immensité vivante, 

Et, que le ciel soit noir ou que le ciel soit bleu, 
Cain tuant Abel est la stupeur de Dieu. 


Can this be an accidental coincidence ? We fancy not, but we leave 
the point to our readers. 

The portion of the second volume entitled “ Maintenant” will, of 
course, be turned to with the greatest interest, but those who expect to 
find in it any political allusions will be disappointed. ‘Ghe poet has been 
too sensible to keep his volumes from circulation in France, even though 
he decline to return himself, and bids his book go forth in the following 
touching words : 

Livre qu’un vent t’emporte 
En France ot je suis né ! 
L’arbre déraviné 


Donne sa feuille morte. 


One of the poems, called “ Le Crapaud,” is intended to read a lesson 
of humanity to the present age. ‘The poor toad by the roadside is 
assailed by every passer-by : 


Un homme qui passait vit la hideuse béte, 

Et, frémissant, lui mit son talon sur la téte ; 

C’était un prétre ayant un livre qu’il lisait ; 

Puis une femme, avec une fleur au corset, 

Vint et lui creva l’ceil du bout de son ombrelle : 

Et le prétre était vieux, et la femme était belle ; 

Vinrent quatre écoliers, sereins comme le ciel, 

— J’étais enfant, j’étais petit, j’étais cruel ;— 

Tout homme sur la terre, ot |’Ame erre asservie, 6 
Peut commencer ainsi le récit de sa vie. 


At length the poor brute, ill-treated and lacerated by man, is dying in 
the middle of the road, when a worn-out donkey, dragging a heavy load, 
refuses to trample upon it, in spite of the blows and curses of its ruffian 
master. 

The next poem, “ Les Pauvres Gens,” is founded on a very beautiful 
idea.. A poor fisherman’s wife, entering a neighbouring cabin, finds two 
orphan children, and takes them home without the knowledge of her 
husband, who is absent at sea. Her doubts are finely described, equally 
so the manly compassion of the husband : 


L’homme prit un air grave, et, jetant dans un coin 
Son bonnet de forcat mouillé par la tempéte : 

— Diable! diable! dit-il en se grattant la téte, 

Nous avions cing enfants, cela va faire sept. 

Déja, dans la saison mauvaise, on se passait 

De souper quelquefois. Comment allons-nous faire ? 
Bah! tant pis! ce n’est pas ma faute. C’est l’affaire 
Du bon Dieu. Ce sont 1a des accidents profonds. 
Pourquoi donc a-t-il pris leur mére & ces chiffons ? 
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C’est gros comme le poing. Ces choses-la sont rudes. 
Il faut pour les comprendre avoir fait ses études. 
Si petits! on ne peut leur dire: Travaillez. 
Femme, va les chercher. S’ils se sont réveillés, 
Ils doivent avoir peur tout seuls avec la morte. 
C’est la mére, vois-tu, qui frappe a notre porte ; 
Ouvrons aux deux enfants. Nous les mélerons tous. 
Cela nous grimpera le soir sur les genoux. 
Ils vivront, ils seront frére et sceur des cing autres. 
nae il a? faut nourrir avec les nétres 

tte petite fille et ce petit n, 
Le bond Dieu nous torn pacadeo 4 us de poisson. 
Moi, je boirai de |’eau, je ferai double tache. 
C’est dit. Vales chercher. Mais qu’as-tu? Ca te fache? 
D’ordinaire, tu cours plus vite que cela. 


— Tiens, Jit-elle en ouvrant les rideaux, les voila! 


It is a curious coincidence, that the last Christmas number of the 


Welcome Guest contained a germ of a story by M. Sala, founded on 
almost the same motive. We recommend it earnestly to the notice of 
our readers, feeling assured that they will appreciate the rare tenderness 
and grace with which it is written. It seems to us that Victor Hugo has 
exaggerated the fears of the wife, and does not allow her to place suffi- 
cient confidence in the good heart of her husband. He makes her kneel 
by the bed-side, and tremble like one guilty of an evil deed, instead of a 
work of sublime charity. Could a woman, resolute for good, 


S’enfoncer par degrés dans son angoisse intime, 
Perdue en son souci comme dans un abime ? 


This error of judgment apart, which we fancy was only committed to 
exaggerate what the French call the “ peripétie,” the remainder of the 
m is admirable. Here are some glorious lines, in which we seem to 


sniff the sea-breeze: 


L’homme est en mer. Depuis !’enfance matelot, 

Il livre au hasard sombre une rude bataille. 

Pluie ou bourrasque, il faut qu’il sorte, il faut qu’il aille, 
Car les petits enfants ont faim. I part le soir 

Quand l’eau profonde monte aux marches du musoir. 
I] gouverne a lui seul sa barque a quatre voiles. 

La femme est au logis, cousant les vieilles toiles, 
Remmaillant les filets, préparant l’hamegon, 
Surveillant l’Atre ot bout la soupe de poisson, 

Puis priant Dieu sitét que les cing enfants dorment. 
Lui, seul, battu des flots qui toujours se reforment, 

Il s’en va dans |’abime et s’en va dans la nuit. 

Dur labeur! tout est noir, tout est froid; rien ne luit. 
Dans les brisants, parmi les lames en démence, 
L’endroit bon a la péche, et, sur la mer immense, 

Le lieu mobile, obscur, capricieux, changeant, 

Ou se plait le poisson aux nageoires d@’argent, 

Ce n’est qu’un point; c’est grand deux fois comme la chambre. 
Or, la nut, dans Pondée et la brume, en décembre, 
Pour rencontrer ce point sur le désert mouvant, 
Comme il faut calculer la marée et le vent ! 

Comme il faut combiner stirement les manceuvres ! 

Les flots le long du bord glissent, vertes couleuvres ; 
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Le gouffre roule et tord ses plis démesurés 
Et fait raler d’horreur les agrés effarés. 

Lui, songe & sa Jeannie au sein des mers glacées, 

Et Jeannie en pleurant |’appelle ; et leurs 

Se croisent dans la nuit, divins oiseaux du cour. 

With the remainder of the volume, called the “ Vingtidme Siécle,” we 
will have no dealings; we would as soon read Dr. Cumming’s prophecies, 
We need only state that the principal idea of the first poem, “ Pleine 
Mer,” is the Leviathan drifting on a stormy ocean, filled with all the 
murderous weapons of the old ages: guns, war, tyranny, scourges of 
every variety; it is the shipwreck of the ancient world—of the world of 
iniquity, violence, and hatred. In the other, “ Plein Ciel,”’ a colossal 
balloon pe aermaigan. | called an aérostat), towing several others round 
it, like a planetary system, bears man to infinity. At length the poet 
himself grows alarmed at the altitudes into which he has soared, and ex- 
claims, ‘ Pas si loin! pas si haut! redescendons!” And he adds, enthu- 
siastically : 

Ou va-t-il, ce navire? Il va, de jour vétu, 

A Pavenir divin et pur, a la vertu, 
A la science qu’on voit luire, 

A la mort des fiéaux, a Youbli généreux, 

A l’abondance, au calme, au rire, 4 "homme hereux ; 
Il va, ce glorieux navire, 


Au droit, & la raison, a la fraternité, 

A la religieuse et sainte vérité 
Sans impostures et sans voiles, 

A amour, sur les cceurs serrant son doux lien, 

Au juste, au grand, au bon, au beau...—Vous voyez bien 
Qu’en effet il monte aux étoiles ! 


The last piece of all, ‘La Trompette du Jugement,” we may simply 
describe as the Book of Revelations versified, and considerably injured in 
the process. 

Such, then, is a necessarily imperfect analysis of this remarkable work, 
which will meet with as many enemies as it does admirers. It certainl 
proves the fecundity of Victor Hugo’s genius, but we cannot say that it 
will augment his reputation. In our opinion, it does not equal the 
“Contemplations,” and even that work is now confessed to be inferior to 
Victor Hugo’s earlier poetry. But it is very possible that those passages 
which may appear to a prosaic Englishman exaggerated, and tant soit 
peu inflated, may excite the liveliest admiration among French readers, 
for in that country more than any other the rule holds good that omne 
ignotum should be taken pro mirifico. 

In conclusion, we will string together our “ pencillings by the way ” 
on those lines and isolated passages which struck us on perusal. Here, 
for instance, in the “ Jour des Rois,” are two grand lines : 

Et maintenant, maisons, tours, palais spacieux, 
Toute la ville‘monte en lueur dans les cieux. 


Again, in “ Le Petit Roi de Galice :” 
Les casques sont d’acier et les cceurs sont de bronze. 


In the same poem we find this fine simile—the good sword Durandal 
has just cleft the Infant Pacheco to the chine : 
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Son casque, dont ]’épée a brisé la charniére, 
S’ouvre, et montre sa bouche ov |’écume — 
Bave épaisse et sanglante! Ainsi, dans la forét, 
La séve, en mai, gonflant les aubépines blanches, ‘ 
S’enfle et sort en salive a la pointe des branches. 


In “ Eviradnus,” describing the Marquise Mahaud, the poet employs a 
fine idea : 
Dame, elle a la couronne, et femme, elle a la grace ; 
Une reine n’est pas reine sans la beauté. 
C’est peu que le royaume, il faut la royauté. 


Further on, wishing to give a perfect notion of the emperor and the 
King of Poland, who are plotting to rob Mahaud of her throne, Victor 
Hugo writes two withering lines, which have all the terseness of an 
epigram : 
Ils s’aiment ; |’un est fourbe et l’autre est déloyal ; 
Ils sont les deux bandits du grand chemin royal. 


Indeed, the legend of “ Eviradnus’’ is the most perfect in the two 
volumes, and the story, apart from its poetical garb, is deeply interesting 
and tragic. In “ Ratbert,” to which we have already alluded, there are 
also many fine lines. Very perfect is the idea : 


Le roi brille, entouré d’une splendeur d’épées. 
Such a line is, indeed, a picture in itself. Equally exquisite, though in 
a very different style, are these four lines : 

La mélodie encor quelques instants se traine 

Sous les arbres bleuis par la lune sereine, 


Puis tremble, puis expire, et la voix qui chantait 
S’éteint comme un oiseau se pose ; tout se tait. 


Here, too, is a grand idea, clothed in a grandeur of words: 


Tout homme ici-bas porte en sa main une chose 

Ou, du bien et du mal, de l’effet, de la cause, 

Du genre humain, de Dieu, du gouffre, il sent le poids ; 
Le juge au front morose a son livre des lois, 

Le roi son sceptre d’or, le fossoyeur sa pelle. 


Very fine is the catastrophe of Ratbert, when the felon emperor is 


suddenly beheaded by no human agency. No one can solve the riddle, 
but it was said that the Primate of Lyons, while walking in the fields, 


Vit, dans les profondeurs par les vents remuées, 
Un archange essuyer son épée aux nuées. 


- the description of the Régiment du Baron Madruce are two vigorous 
nes ; 

Ils ont nommé, tuant, mourant pour de l’argent, 

Trépas, leur capitaine, et Danger, leur sergent. 
And again : 

Le Mont-Blanc qui ne dit qu’ l’Himalaya : Frére ! 

But we might multiply instances proving that Victor Hugo's poetry 
has in many places the ring of the true metal. We think, however, we 
have done enough to send our readers to the volumes themselves ; and if 
we have properly trained them as to what they should read and what 


— unread, they will find a banquet of no common order awaiting 
them. 














